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The deep interest imparted to Indian affairs during the recent 
deliberations of the Senate, in the columns of tlie political jour- 
nals, in reviews and pamiihlets, and, indeed, wherever a vent for 
public feeling could he found, induces tlie Author to believe 
tliat no apology is needed for the publication of this volume. 

Jluch has been already written on the subject of Indian 
affairs. No ordinary amount of ability has been brought to 
bear on most of the- topics embraced in what is popularly 
termed the Indian question.” It was nevertheless felt that 
a work was still wanted which should place the public in pos- 
session not merely of such facts as bear upon the political phase 
of the subject, but also of a faithful picture, social and indus- 
trial, of the many races composing the people of British India. 

A residence of man}’ 3’ears in tlie East, a long connection 
with the Indian Press, and an acquaintance with civilians, mer- 
chants, and plsmters of the three Presidencies, have emboldened 
the Author to call Indian tilings by their right names. The 
vastness of the interests involved forbad tlieir being handled 
less firmly. 

The recent legislation upon the government of India is but 
the prelude to great and momentous changes, wdiicli cannot 
long be stayed ; which must come — peaceably and lawfully, if 
we will — but they co/we, as surely as the broad daylight of 

intelligence is penetrating the hearts and souls of a hundred 
millions of our fellow-creatures. 

It is not by such means as the solemn farce enacting in the 
Committee-rooms of the House of Commons that this work will 
be aided. The dullest mind of the poorest Indian ryot must 
see tluough the transparency of tliat judicial mockery which 
pretends to give fair plaj’ to the plaintiff, by examining no other 
Avitnesses than the clients of the defendant. It is in India, and 
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Iiulia only, that the work nmst be done. It is there alone that 
a Connnittcc of Inquiry can liopc to licar ihc truth and the 
whole truth, regarding those matters which so decj)!}' concern 
the future of Ilritish India, — matters which can he little more 
than glanced at in this volume. Pfctilions, newspapers, and 
pamphlets have gone far to prepare the ground, and much good 
seed has been sown ; but the harvest-time has not yet arrived. 

Happily for the cause, the day has gone past when an 
Indian speech was the dinner-bell of the House of Commons, — 
an Indian article the nightcap of newspa])er readers. English- 
men have shaken oif the antiquated belief that they arc not 
interested in the welfare of the three Presidencies. The philoso- 
pher, tlic political-economist, the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the ship-owner, and, above all, the Christian, finds an ample field 
for ' sympathy and energy in that wonderful land, highly gifted 
by nature, 3'ct prostrate in superstition and misery. 

A country, the greater iiortion of which has been in our 
possession for three-quarters of a century 5 \Yhosc commerce has 
remained stationary during the last eight or nine years 5 whose 
inhabitants pay in taxes half as much as is collected in Groat 
Britain and Ireland, and )'et annually consume no more than 
one shilling’s w’orth of British goods per head, or one-fourteenth 
part of the value taken bj' the inhabitants of Cliili and La Plata; 
whoso entire roads receive no greater outlay than is spent upon 
the streets and highways of one of our large towns ; upon whose 
education the annual sum of three farthings per family is dis- 
bursed ; where railroads, under the fostering care of the Court 
of Directors, have progressed at the rate of fifteen miles in 
fifteen years ; within whose colleges, maintained by a Christian 
Government, tliq Holy Scriptures ai'e a contraband thing, — ^tlie 
name of tlio Saviour a forbidden sound, heard but in stealthy 
whispers; — such a country as tl\is cannot be an indifferent 
object to Englishmen in the nineteenth centurj'. Nor is it. 
India has but to raise her voice, and she will be heard by a 
people to whom a cry for justice w’as never yet raised in vain. 


Earlt Court, Eromplon, 
August 18S8. 
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iNTi;oiu‘CTonY «Ki:Tai or Tin: .vatural iii.^Tony or 

IIRITI?!! INOIA. 

r RK v;irin»<! rrtHnlnffl ivIiJcIi i»f«v form Ihn Ibroc IVositlcncics of 
Imlin, lo-jctlitT witli Iliotffl native states wliirli arc i»flci)eiKlcnt 
‘f. tlioutfli in dose niliniKv witli. the Knst Inilia Coinitany, have hctni 
t times Jcmnvn utitK-r sevemJ denominations. Tlicy have 

<en coinprdif’Ji'iivoly and iiidiseriniiimtely spohen of as llindnslnn, 
he Ktii-; Indictt, and the Indian IVniiisula ; tliev arc now jnorc cor- 
icily tinned Ilritisli Imlin, whieh term, of conrse, excludes such indc- 
endcut n.ifoH ji« Iinvo hren nllmlt d to. 

I^xkndiiirr Cape (.'<'Jmirin on the south to tlio Himnlnyaii 
‘"o® the north, and from the delta of the IJerrampootni on the 
tsl to the Indus on the we<;|, JJriti*=h India, e.xclusive of the recently 
tucxed jirovincc of J’efni. ni:iy he said to itirluilc within its limits 
200,000 square miles of t«rrit«rv. Of these, the Presidency of 
JHgal contains tlOfi.Oli* square mi’les ; Madras M 1.020; Pomlmy, 
‘,008; and Seinde and the Punjah nhout IGtI.OOO square miles; the 
mninder being the extent of the al)|,.d states. ' 

Ihe coast-yme of British India amounts to about .1200 nules. Of 
esc 1800 miles arc washd hv the Indian Ocean, 

S Bay of Bengal. 

The extreme length of India fr«,„ „„rll. to »=«»«•> 

00 milc.s; its greatest wiiltli. «h.n,r n.e narallcl of N. latitude. 


ihout 1500 miles. 


’!« . rc„.rk4.v.Xr»r.co 
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valley ; and extending ns it docs from S® 4' N. Int. to 34® N. lat, vith 
tracts of country sometimes 2500 feet above tbe sea-level, it naturally 
comprises many varieties of climate and a great range of temperature. 

Crossing tbe peninsula from cast to west, between tbe twenty-tbinl 
and twenty-fiftb parallels of north latitude, wc find tbe Vindya Moun- 
tains, a dividing range of a marked character, and the base of those 
various districts into which Hindostan has been divided. 

These dhisions are four in number : the Deccan, south of the 
Tindya ^Mountains ; and to the north of the range, the Delta of the 
Ganges, Central Indio, and the Delta of the Indus. Some writers add 
a fifth dirision, by styling that part of the Deccan which is south of 
the river ESshna, Southern India. 

The distinguishing feature of the Deccan consists of the lofty 
ranges of mountains which skirt it on every side ; they arc named the 
northern, southern, eastern, and western Ghauts.* Tlie latter skirt 
the shores of the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal at distances 
varying firom one hundred to ten miles ; those on the eastern coast 
being the most remote. Their altitude varies from 8000 feet down- 
wards. On the southern extremity of the western ghauts arc the NcU- 
gherry Mountains stretching eastward, and famed throughout Southern 
India for their fine climate and fertile tracts of table-land. On this 
range have been established the sanitary stations of Ootacamund and 
Dimhutty, where Europeans enjoy the bracing temperature of alpine 
lands within a few days’ journey of Madras. 

At the northern extremity of the western range immediately oppo- 
site Bombay are the 3Iababalipoora ^fountains, rising to a height of 
5036 feet, on which the sanitorium of 3Iahabeleshwur has been esta- 
blished for the benefit of that IVesidency. The Aligherry ilonntains 
are an ofshoot of the southern ghauts. 

In that portion of the Deccan known as Southern India are several 
Independent states. The King of Travancore and the Bajah of Cochin 
are both allies of the Honourable East India Company, and ofier 
every fiicili^ for the prosecution of commercial enterprise in their 
territories. 

Deccan proper comprises all that portion of the peninsula which 
lis between the valley of the Xerbudda on the north, and the deep 
pass known as the Gap of Coimbator& running from east to west at 
about 11® X. lat. The greater part by fiir of this tract consists of 

i GJiaTii, or is STplisd lir the BaSres to the icanv ope^igs or pass® throrsh 

these ranges; becg detived fiom tbe Saastsit salt, a wav or path, bat is csed bv 
iaropsais to desga at e Sie laonutsirs tbessdves. 
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elevated table-land of considerable fertility, sHrtcd by long ranges of 
mountains or gbauts, wbicb stretch coastwai*d until they terminate in 
plains. This table-land is called by the natives Bala-ghaut, or the 
country above the ghauts, and varies in breadth from 150 to 400 
miles. Its altitude ranges from 900 to 3000 feet. 

A considerable portion of the Deccan proper is still ruled by native 
princes in alliance "with the Company. The kingdom of Mj'sore on 
the south comprises an extent of 30,000 square miles. It is ruled by 
a Hindoo prince, and its capital is Seringapatam. 

The territory of the Eajah of Hydrahad comprehends about 110,000, 
square miles, ■with a population of 10,000,000. It is situated in the 
north of the Bula-ghauts, and is chiefly noted for its diamond-mines 
at Golconda. 

The Eajah of Berar rules over 3,000,000 subjects, •with an extent 
of territory of about 05,000 square miles, situated to the eastward 
of Golconda. 

The state of Satara comprises about 9000 square miles, with a 
population of 500,000. It is ruled by a Hindoo prince, and is situ- 
ated on the western ghauts. To the south of this principality are the 
territories of the Eajah of Colapore ; a small state, 3000 square miles 
in extent, under the sway of a Hindoo prince. 

The British territories in the Deccan do not exceed 40,000 square 
miles, part of which are attached to the Presidency of Bombay, and 
a portion to that of Madras. 

A considerable part of this table-land is highly fertile, and rich in 
natural productions ; the ghauts, however, are for the most part bar- 
ren, and it is only where their spurs- form broken valleys that we find 
extensive forests of lofty timber stretching do'wn to the plains below. 

The belt of low countiy which extends round the Indian peninsula, 
between the ghauts and the sea-coast, is almost entirely in the pos- 
session of the British. It varies not less in its vridth than in its fer- 
tility and its population. 

On the western side we find to the north the “ Concan” extending 
from the Nerbudda to 15° H. lat. Thence southwards to 12° 3" is the 
state of Canai-a, and from that point to Cape Comorin is the Malabar 
ten-itoiy, although the whole extent of this western sea-board is often 
erroneously teimed the Malabar coast. This long range of country is 
irregular in its sm’face ; the first few miles ft'om the sea being very flat 
and sandy, -with no vegetation but topes of palms. Fm-ther inland 
the ground is broken into hillocks more or less covered with vegeta- 
tion j and gradually elevating themselves, they become at last merged 
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in the spurs of the ghauts^ and crowned with dense jungle and heavy 
forests of teak and satin-wood. 

Along this line of coast, in addition to Bombay, arc the toivns of 
Mangalore, Cananorc, Tcllichcrj', Calicut, Cochin, Alcppcc, and Trevan- 
drum, all of them trading ports, and during the nortli-cast monsoon, 
from November to April, enjoying a considerable traffic w’ith Bombay, 
Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, and lately with Europe. Goa is a Por- 
tuguese settlement in 15® 30' N. lot., but without any trade worthy of 
mention. 

At the southern extremity of the peninsula is Cape Comorin ; and 
to the eastward of this, in the Gulf of ^lanaarlics, the small island of 
Bemisseram, famed for its stupendous Hindoo temple, -to which pil- 
grims annually flock in great numbers. 

On the eastern coast-line we find Madras, the capital of the Presi- 
dency of that name, Negapatam, Vizagapatam, and Pondicherry and 
'Pranquebar, the former a French, the latter a Danish settlement. This 
coast is much exposed to the fury of the south-west monsoon, during 
which period none of the native craft are able to venture out. The 
only’harbour along the coast is that of Coringa, in which vessels of 
some size may find a. safe refuge. 

The Deccan is separated from Central India by the valleys of the 
Nerbudda and Tapty, according to some witers : others, 'with more 
propriety, make the Vindj’a Mountains the natural boundaries of these 
two territories. This range extends from 74° to .84® E. Jong., in a 
direction nearly due east, folloAving the valley of the Nei’budda at a dis- 
tance of .a few miles. At no part do these mountains reach a greater 
elevation than 2200 feet above the sea-level, and frequently not more 
than 700 feet. They are crossed -in jsevernl places by roads of indifferent 
character. 

Central India assumes pretty nearly the shape of a triangle, having 
its base formed by the Vindya Mountains, and its apex to the south- 
wards of Delhi. It consists for the most part of elevated table-land, 
freely interspersed with mountain-ridges and extensive plains, some of 
which latter are extremely fertile. Along the range w’hich on the east- 
ward divides this.tract. from the delta of the Ganges, are the coal-deposits 
which .at the present time furnish large supplies to Calcutta. 

Nearly the whole of Central India is governed by native princes, 
amongst whom are .the Guicowar and Bajpoot chiefs. A considerable 
portion .of the state ofMalwais .under the rule .of Maharajah Scindia; 
while other tracts are governed .by numerous petty rajahs, amongst 
whom may ibe named .theMahratta princes of Holkar and Nagpore. 
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decaying on these swamps tliroughout the year, render them unfit for 
human Imhitation, and the scattered poi«i1ntion suficr Bm’crclj' from 
fever in their attempts to earn a sennty living hy felling timber for 
the supply of the low conntiy. 

The Plain of the Ganges comprehends within it the districts of 
Bengal, Bchnr, Tirhoot, Oude, lloliilcund, and Allahabad. It is the 
most populous and fertile portion of British India, containing about 
sixty millions of inhabitants, and, with the exception of the kingdom of 
Oude, is entirely under the dominion of tlic I2nst India Company. 

Calcutta is by far the largest and most wealthy city of this or any 
other part of India, containing nt the present date about G00,000 in- 
habitants. The other principal commercial and political ci tics are Dacca, 
Benares, Allahabad, Mirzaporo, Goruckpore, Cawnporc, FuiTucknbatl, 
Agra, Delhi, Alccrut, and many others, possessing populations varying 
from thirty to a hundred and twenty thousand souls. 

Between the northern extremities of the Gnngetic Plain and the 
Plain of the Indus is a flat sterile countr}' temed the Doab, ruled over 
■by a few Seikh chieftains in alliance ^vith the British. 

The Plain of the Indus is situated on the eastern ilnnk of that river, 
and commences from the neighbourhood of Attock, extending south- 
wards and westwards ns far ns the dcbouchiu'c of the Indus into the 
sea. It comprehends the Punjab, Scindc, and other smaller states : a 
large portion of it south of the Punjab consists of desert, arid plains j 
and even in the more favourable positions, where the land is watered 
•by the overflowing of the Indus and its'branches, the soil can scarcely 
be termed fertile, yielding but indifferent crops of gi-nss and grain. 

The Punjab, or the country of the five rivers, forming the northern 
portion of the Plain of the Indus, extends from the base of the Hima- 
layan range to the confluence of the Chenab -with the Indus. It is the 
most populous part of this dmsion of India, and contains several very 
extensive and densely peopled cities : its entire population is believed 
to be three millions. Its ancient capital, TJmritsur, contains 100,000 
inhabitants, and has long possessed a valuable trade with many parts 
of India. It is situated between the rivers Beas and Eavee. Lahore, 
the modem capital, possesses a population of 80,000. Mooltan, on the 
Chenab, contains 60,000 inhabitantsi, and possesses some valuable manu- 
factures in silk and cotton. 

This country contains some very fertile tracts, especially in its more 
northern part, where the supply of water is most abundant. Towards 
the south the land is generally less favoured, although there are still 
some .rich valleys between the Eavee and the Beas, as also in the imme- 
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the ‘East Iiulia Company comprised within the limits of the Ecngal 
Presidency. Of these the first is the district of Arrncaii, stretching 
from the north-eastern extremity of the hay of Bengal to the limits of 
the late Burmese province of Pegu. The features of the country, 
the habits of the jicoplc, and the natural productions, so nearly assimi- 
late to those of the other fractions of t)ic Burmese territories, that 
one general description may well serve for the entire tract. 

The provinces of Tcnasscrim and Pegu, fonnerly sections of the 
Burmese empire, were annexed to the British-Indian empire, the 
former in 1826, the latter in 1853, and are now governed by a com- 
missioner and the usual stniT of European and native ofilcials. 

The Tenasserim provinces, ns ceded to the East India Company, 
comprise an extent of countiy five hundred miles in length, and from 
forty to eighty in breadth, and reaching from the junction of the Sal- 
ween and Thoongeen rivers on the north to the Pak Chan river on the 
south 3 on the west the sea forms the boundary ; and on the cast n chain 
of lofty mountains divides this tract of countrj' from the kingdom of 
Siam. The scat of government here is Moulmcin, situated at the con- 
fluence of these rivers, and no less admirably adapted for purposes of 
trade than as a healthy position for troops. 

The country is divided into three provinces, those of Mergni, 
Tavoy, and Amherst, in which latter the capital is situated. The 
population, although still small compared with the extent of country, 
has greatly increased by emigration from the Bunnan and Peguan terri- 
tories since our possession of these provinces, and amounts at the pre- 
sent moment to about 160,000 souls. These numbers arc composed 
indifferently of Burmese, Arrncanese, Peguers, Talamis, Karens, and 
Toungthoos, with an admixture of Siamese blood amongst themj 
whilst in the towns of Moulmein and Tavoy arc to be found a sprink- 
ling of Chinese, Jews, Moguls, Moors, Bengalese, &c. more or less 
occupied in trade. 

Varied as are imdoubtedly the geological features of India, the 
records we possess of them are not so full or satisfactory as might be 
wished ; and many years may yet elapse before our geological know- 
ledge of this vast and wonderful country shall be placed on a basis at 
once reliable and in strict accordance'with the rules of a science which 
is as yet but in its infancy. 

The superior strata of Southern India are chiefly formed'by hypo- 
gene schists, penetrated and broken up by immense outbinrsts of plutonic 
and trappean rocks, constituting the great bulk of the Western Ghauts 
from about the 16th degree of latitude to Cape Comorin, and forming 
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the base of the Enslcrn Glinuts from (lie pnrnllcl of the Viiulynn 
lieiglitR to tlieir deflection nt Nnggery in Intitudc 13® 20'. 'Phey arc 
frcqucntl}* c.ipjied in tlie ^Ycslt•rn Glinuta by latcrilCj and in the East- 
ern Ohanls by sandstone, linicslonc, and hitcrilc. From Naggciy to 
Cn]>c Comorin they form, with few excel)! ions, tlic basis of the plains 
of the Carnatic, Arcot, Seringapatnm, Salem, Travancorc, Madras, 
and all the inlenncdiatc districts. Intimately associated with granite, 
they break with nmges of hills on the low lands of Salem, the vallc}’’ 
of the Cavery, atid north of it from the tablc-lanils of ^Nfysorc, the 
Dannnhall, Bellary district, part of Ilydrabad, and sonlhcrn M.ih- 
ratta country. Towards the north-west from ISTagpore by Bijaporc 
to the western cojist, the hypogene ami platonic rocks disappear, 
emerging only occasionally under one of the largest continuous sheets 
of traji in the world, which extends far into the table-land of Central 
India. 

Gneiss is usually found lowest in the series, next to it mica and 
hornblende schist, actinolilc, chlorite, talcosc and argillaceous schist, 
and cryslaUinc limestone. This rule of succession, however, is by no 
means utibrokcn, for each of the above rocks, crystalline limestone alone 
excepted, has been found resting immediately upon the granite. The 
strata arc often violently contorted, though the disturbance is less than 
might have been cx])cctcd from the amount of plutonic action that has 
been exercised. The slip, though very irregular, is usually towards 
the cast in the Western, and towards the west in the Eastern Ghauts, 
the amount of the inclination vjiiying from ten to ninety degrees. 
The most ])rcvnlcnt rocks arc gneiss and hornblende schist ; but to the 
gneiss the other rocks may bo said to be subordinate. The composi- 
tion of the gneiss, and of the other schistose rocks, varies considerably 
in diflcrcut localities, but they are all highly femferous in their sub- 
stance. SUituary marble is very rare, indeed so much so as almost to 
have cscaiicd observation; clay slate is seldom met with, and blue roof- 
ing slate not often observed ; but evciy' other species of h 3 'pogcue rock 
is constantly found. 

Throughout the whole of the earlier-formed rocks fossiliferous Silu- 
rian remains have been very rarelj’ discovered; but there are many 
othci:s in the several strata, to which nt present the geologists have 
been unable to give n name, or to assign nuy certain position in the 
scale of sCdimcntar}' strata. 

The sandstone and limestone beds have not been seen south of 
the Salem break, but north of that boundary they cover a consider- 
able area, being chiefly confined, however, to the more elevated table- 
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lands. Tills most extensive development is in the “ Cuddapah Beds,” 
vrliere they cover an area of about 9000 square miles. They appear 
also hetTveen the Kistna and the Godavery, in the south Mahratta 
country, the Nizam’s dominions, and elsewhere, preserving every 
where the same relative position, the same embedded pebbles and 
general litholo^c appearance : the dip is mostly conformable to that 
of the subjacent rocks. 

Geologists have found veins of coal associated with shale at Kotah, 
on one of the tributaries of the Gkidavery ; and in the veins of the lime- 
stone at Naimoor, others have discovered myriads ofwhat appear to be 
microscopic foraminifera. 

The sandstones also afford traces of coal both bituminous and an- 
thracitic, and are supposed to be identical with those that support the 
coal measures at Chirra Pun^, which abound in certain organic re- 
mains, with a few of the stems and leaves of plants among them. They 
have a certain degree of resemblance to the sandstones of the Devonian 
group, but they appear to be better classed with the ancient secondary 
or with the metamorphic rocks; but no positive condusion can be come 
to with respect to them till the discovery of fossils. As compared with 
the other Indian rocks, they form, probably, the oldest of the fossili- 
ferous beds. A peculiar interest attaches to the sandstone, in conse- 
quence of its being the matrix of the diamond; and one general fact is 
especially worthy of notice, that granitic or basaltic dykes are invari- 
ably found intruding into diamond areas. 

Beds of shelly limestone have been discovered in the neighbour- 
hood of Pondicherry, which have only recently attracted the notice 
of scientific men, although the very doorsteps of that place have long 
been formed of this interesting rock. These beds of limestone, in 
which the shells are singularly perfect, rise in gentle undulations at 
about nine miles from the sea, inland of Pondicherry, and run in 
south-east-by-cast direction to an extent which has not yet been defi- 
nitely ascertained. The limestone of South Arcot belongs to nearly 
the same epoch, as do also the beds which occur in the vicinity of Tri- 
chinopoly, apparently resting immediately upon the plutonic and 
hjrpogcne rocks. These beds have been considered with an unusual 
share of attention since Messrs. Kaj-e and Cunliffe forwarded to Eng- 
land their beautiful collection from all these localities ; the Pondi- 
cherry beds yielding by far the greater proportion. The fossil fishes 
from these were found by Sir Grey Egerton and Professor Forbes to 
■ belong to the Squaloid family of Placoids, one Cj-doid and one Ganoid 
alone excepted. These fossils are, in general, badly preserved, except 
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llic invert fl'rflln, nnionp which ihcCVjihalfvjiotliJ. inrhnling (wcniy-cight 
Annnonitcp. nr« in n jn<*s!. hcautirnl condition. IVofc«'-"«r Forhes 
n<'>ig«s (ho rondioherry f<*sMl'4 (»« the hnvor gn’<’U pnnd or Nooooiniau 
hcd<. imd tho'.o of Verdarht limn mid TriohinojKdy, miiong which there 
nrc fi'vrnl .••j'crirs not found nt I’ondirhcrn', to the iippcr green Hiind ; 
l>;it *^ir tJrey Fgerton, fmni mi exmiiiimtion of (he ichlhioli(c«. ijlncc.*? 
(lie I’ondiehfrrc iKd-! Foniowhnt higher, pinre tliey eonl.ain (he peiura 
i.\<r.\x mid Kiit’hodii«, which have not hitherto hern found miy where so 
low ri-i (he Nt'oeonnaii r.angc. 

The (ersifiry Iw-ds were first difcoven^d in (he route from Ilydnihad 
to X.ngorc, on (ho north hanh of the Oodavery. ninong (he Kinmil 
JlilK'; and aftcnvnriU acr»i<;-; the AVarda (o lling.'in-tihmit, where Mr. 
Mideohni-on jicrt'civ<d Kd« of chert nnd Hnies(«m; containing shells, 
which Mr. lyoii' dale coio-idcn'd to lie of froih-wnt«!r fomintion. The 
fco'dls Were firr! found at Mmioor, mid hi-twirn that villngo nnd Iliirt- 
noor, wliich is near (he (oji of the Mtirholgimili (thaiit. and in difiVront 
jiart* of (he Jia'-s leading into the v.allcy of IVrnr. Mr. Mnlcolmson 
df-crihes the ln«l in which they were firct oleiprwd to he n hand of 
Hingular quart.*', rod:, jwojeeling idHiul two feet from the smfai'C, half- 
way tip (In* ewc/iqiiiient vf (he principal niotintaiti. ascending (he steep 
p.'i'-s leading lip the south side of the Nirmiil llilN, and which is coiii- 
po«ed of coneentric nodular lin«aU imhedded in n soft greenish wnchc. 
The fossils all Iwloiig to frc.«h-waler gem ra. nnd to s}>pcics which hri\*c 
not yet hcon discovered to he of recent origin. Tliey nrc ehidly spe- 
cies of riiysa, Cypri“, Unio, IJmiic.'i. Mdnnin, I’nlndinn, nnd t'lmrn, 
which have since hceii iletennincd hy •Sowerhy ; (he dame occur in 
such ahnndnncc ns lo form entire rochy mnsses. 

Other deposits of fre^h-wnter shells occur hetween llcdcrnnd IT)*- 
dndiad, and nhmit five mile.s soiilli of Ihiddpimgnlii, near liajahmiiii- 
dry on the (Jodnvery, the latter occurring in a limc.stonc lioth resting 
npon nnd capjieil by (rap. Here, however, Dr. I’ciiza found 0 }/s(crs 
nmotig (he Limns nnd Mduiiin'. so (hntthe dcpo.sit must have heen ori- 
ginally formed in n hihc or cstnnrj' commiinicating with the sen. 

One of the iiio.st c.\(niordimiiy fonnntions in India is that of the 
latcrifc rock, which, neenrding to Frnneis Ihichnnnn, is a jiccnlinrit}' to 
he found only in the Jinst Indies. It varies much in structure nnd 
composition, but gcncrnlly speaking it presents n reddish-brown tubu- 
lar and cdhilnr clay more or lcs.s iiidurntcd, jmssing on the one hnnd 
into n hard, compact, jaspidc'oiis rock, nnd on the other into loosely 
nggrcgnlcd sniulstoncs or grits, ns is the enso near Calicut nnd Pondi- 
cherry; in other plncc.s, again, into red scctilc clay nnd other soft 
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substances. Sometimes it presents the appearance of a conglomerate 
containing fragments of quartz, the plutonic, hypogene, and sandstone 
rocks, and nodules of iron ore, derived from them all, imbedded in 
feiTuginous clay. The geographical extent of this rock invests it vrith 
great importance 3 for it covei’s the -western coast almost continuously, 
and nearly up to the very base of the ghauts, and from the south of 
Bombay to Cape Comorin. It is found also in detached beds along 
the Coromandel coast near Madras, Nellore, Bajahmundery, and Samul- 
cotta, extending into Cuttack. It cro-wns the loftiest summits of the 
eastern and -western ghauts, and some of the isolated peaks on the 
table-lands in the interior. It is found, indeed, in almost every part 
of the Deccan, always in an overlying position, and generally in large 
continuous beds 3 and there is reason to belie^'e, from the marks of 
denudation, that it formerly covered much larger areas than it now 
occupies. 

Of the sandstones which belong to the very laie terliartf, or even 
very recent periods, there are beds on the eastern coast of the southern 
extremity of the peninsula which contain pelagic shells, which, as far 
as they have been examined, are of the species of fish inhabiting the 
adjacent sea 3 and it is this rock which stretches across the straits to 
Ceylon, constituting the remarkable barrier knorvn by the name of 
Adam’s Bridge, and which, in Captain Newbold’s opinion, was ele- 
vated simultaneously with the laterite. Similar strata ai’e met with 
in Tinnevelly, Bamnad, near Cape Comorin, and on the opposite coast 
of Ceylon. 

True dilu-rium, it is said, is not to be found in Indian latitudes 3 but 
1 the remark is rather to be applied to the erratic block formation as it 
occurs in Northern Europe, Siberia, and North and South- America. 
It is not found, Mr, Darwin says, in the equatorial regions .of South 
America, though it is scattered over the southern portion of that con- 
tinent. From these and other circumstances there is nothing like the 
true drift to be met with in Southern India. Northern India, however, 
shews transported blocks in suffirient abundance 3 but it is easy to trace 
them to a 'comparatively local source from their neighbourhood to -the 
Himalayan Mountains, and there is none of that extensive diffusion of 
travelled masses which is accounted for in Europe by the constant 2)he- 
nomena of icebergs. There are, however, ^ome beds of gravel and 
sand which occur in situations where their presence is not to be ac- 
counted for by the agency of transporting powers now existing 3 and 
at Condapetta, for instance, in the Cuddepah district, there is a bed of 
gravel which covers an area of several miles, principally composed of 
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There are some other aqueous deposits^ cliiefly local, which arc 
mostly of very recent origin. 

Granite and its congeneric rocks arc abundantly developed through- 
out the hypogcnc area. The former shews itself under every variety of 
aspect. It starts up from the surface of the table-land in bold and 
sharply hewn peaks, or rises in dome-shaped bosses, or appears in profuse 
but distinct clusters and ranges, which affect no general line of elevation, 
but often radiate iiTCgularly as from a centre. Some of the insulated 
peaks are exceedingly’ striking in outline and structure. The rock of 
Nundidrug for instance, which rises 1700 feet above the surface of the 
plain, looks almost as if it were formed of one entire mass of rock ; 
and the rock of Sivagunga is still higher. The most remarkable of 
the insulated clusters and masses of granite on the table-land of the 
peninsula are those of Sivagunga, Sevemdroog, and Octradroog, some 
in Mysore, Gooty, Bcidrooj, Adoni, and others in the central districts ; 
but there arc numerous masses almost equally remarkable scattered over 
nil the southern part of the peninsula table-land, ns well ns in the mari- 
time district of Coromandel. 

The great part of the central table-land is also formed by it, and 
it there, over a very extended area, continually crops out in the more 
elevated and diversified districts. 

Serpentine, greenstone, and green sandstone, with hornblende and 
schist, in smaller masses, arc met wth in every part of India. 

The only formation that remains to be noticed is the immense 
dilmrial deposit which has been carried dorni by the large and numerous 
rivers irrigating the whole of the country. In no part of the world 
is there a more fertile soil than that which encompasses these streams 
in Upper India j whilst along the lower portions of their course, and 
especially tliroughout thousands of square miles that lie stretching 
above, about, and beyond far into the interior from the embouchures of 
the Ganges, the Berrampootra, and the Indus, the most rich and exu- 
berant scenery of Asia is to be met ivith. 

The population of British India may be divided into aborigines and 
foreigners. Some writers have supposed, but evidently without suffi- 
cient foundation, that the Hindoos are not strictly the aborigines of this 
part of Asia. They are by far the most numerous of all the nations 
of Hindostan, and, with the various other aboriginal tribes, amount to 
about one hundred millions of the total population. The Hindoos are 
almost entirely in possession of the agricultural districts ; whilst on the 
other hand we find the mormtain-ranges and the elevated table-lands 
of the Deccan occupied by the Gonds, the Bhils, the Eamnois, and the 
Coulies, besides other insignificant tribes. AU of these follow the chase 
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and tlie rearing of cattle for a livcHliood, and scarely cultivate sufficient 
ground to produce tlie most ordinary necessaries. Of tliese tribes, the 
Gonds are the least cmliscd, and the Bamnois the most advanced, as 
compared with the Hindoos. 

Amongst the manj’’ grades of foreigners, both from Europe and other 
parts of Asia, who have at vaiious periods helped to people Hindostan, 
we find the British race pre-eminent in intelligence and jjower, though 
not so in numbers. The total of the residents in India from the British 
Isles, including the military, is computed at 75,000 souls. 

The Portuguese descendants are far more numerous, amounting, to 
about 1,000,000. They are chiefly to be found along the •western coasts 
and in the chief cities of India. 

On the Malabar and Canara coasts we find Arabs in considerable 
numbers, together with Sj-rian Christians, or Parawas, and Jews, al- 
though not to any great extent. 

Parsces, or Ghebirs, are to be met with chiefly at Bombay and other 
trading ports on that coast. 

Throughout vaidous parts of India the descendants of Afighan races 
are clearly to be traced to the extent of several millions ; whilst in 
Soinde we find a strong blending of the blood of the Beloochees, the 
conquerors of that counti*y, -with the native races, as well ns undoubt- 
edly pure descendants of the Ameer tribes. 

Extending through 23 degrees of latitude, we may expect to find in 
British India a great variety of climate, influenced, moreover, by the 
great irregularities of the surface of the country. We maj' thus meet 
a temper'Etime of 28° on the Himalayan range or the Neilghemes ; or 
if we turn to the dutch country, find the thermometer during the dry 
months ranging as high as 106°. 

The Indian seasons are, strictly speaking, two in number, and are 
called the monsoons, viz. the south-west and the north-east ; and these 
are felt more or less throughout the entire length and breadth of 
Hindostan. But inasmuch as the north-east monsoon is again di'rided 
into the temperate and hot months, we may in truth say that there are 
three distinct seasons. 

The south-west monsoon usually commences about the middle of 
May along the west coast, but later to the north and east. It is ushered 
in by -violent gales of wind, thunder and lightning, and heavy falls of 
rain, which continue for six or eight weeks, at the end of which time 
the weather moderates and becomes close and oppressive, with heavy 
clouds and a dull calm atmosphere. The thermometer will now range 
at about 88° or 90°, imtil fmther heavy falls of rain take place, usher- 
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ing in tho norlli-east monsoon some time in October, The wcnlhcr 
is now more plensnnt, the long-continued rains having tlioronghly 
cooled the land, and the thermometer will stand at about 80®. The 
cool portion of this monsoon extends from November to .Tamiaiy; 
though to the north of Calcutta it lasts into February, and even March. 
The mornings and evenings are now remarhably pleasant and cool, not 
exceeding a temperature of T.*)®, and woollen clothing may at this 
season be worn with much comfort by Europeans. , 

During March, April, and the early part of May, the hot season 
prevails throughout India, though of course considerably modified by 
position and local circumstances. At this period the wind, especially 
upon the Coromandel or east coast, blows along-shor<^ and being ex- 
tremely dry and hot, gives rise to much sickness, more particularly 
amongst European residents. 

The winds, however, not less than the temperature, arc greatly 
modified by localities, and thus we find that the south-west monsoon 
in some places really comes from the south-east j in like manner we 
meet with north-westerly breezes during the prevalence of the north- 
east monsoon. To the south of Bengal the winds arc more strictly 
north and south ; whilst in Assam and Beliar they will bo found nearly 
east and west. 

The long and lofty i*angcs of mountains, the elevated table-lands, 
the gigantic rivers, the deep valleys of Hiridostan, all exert a most 
sensible infiucncc upon the direction and force of the prevailing winds. i 

Thus the south-M’cst monsoon, which along the coasts of Malabar 
and Canara commences early in May, does not reach Delhi before the 
end of June, and the Punjal) until early in July, where, ns well as in 
the elevated lands of Cashmere, it makes its appearance with light 
fleecy clouds and gentle showers. 

The seasons of Bengal arc alternately hot, cold, and rainy. The 
pleasantest and coolest months arc the latter part of February, March, 
and April j though April may sometimes be included with May and 
June as intensely hot, rendered still more oppressive by a scorching 
westerly wind, accompanied by small and almo-st invisible grains of 
sand. People arc glad to remain under the shelter of their hoascs ; 
the vegetable world seems at a stand-still, and nothing remains but 
barren tracts of soil, though the air of the distant mountains is fresh 
and delightful. 

Tlie rainy season commences in the upper prownces in April and 
May; in the plains not until June : it continues incessantly till the end 
of July. The rain tends greatly to cool the sultry atmosphere, although 
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during tlic monUis of August and September tbe ^at is still intense. 
The monsoon changes at this period. In October tbe cold begins to 
be felt, and increases' throughout the three following months; it is 
frequently extreme in Bengal and Behar, where the atmosphere is 
moist and unhealthy, whilst on the mountains ice and snow are often 
to be met with. 

Perhaps there is no part of Hindostan in which the oppressiveness 
of the climate, at certain periods, is so sensibly felt as at Calcutta and 
in- its vicinity. Here, during the rainy season, when the monsoon 
comes aci'oss the Sunderabnnds, and wafts Avith it a dense heated atmo- 
si)here deeply impregnated Arith A’egeto-animal effluvia, the human frame 
uffers far more than with a much higher temperature and a pure dry 
air. The body feels hot and damp, as though immersed in a vapour- 
bath ; a languor and listlessncss ci*ecp oA'ei* the frame ; and so far from 
night brining Avith it any relief, it appears but to aggravate the feeling 
of oppressiA'cness, and the restless sleeper r*ises in the morning wearied 
and unrefreshed, happy to resort to a chattie-bath of tepid water to 
relieve his OA'ei’-loaded skin of some portion of the heavj' coating of 
perspiration which clogs its pores. 

The mean temperature of Calcutta is, in Januaiy 66°, April 86°, 
July 81°, October 79°, and NoA^ember 74°. The annual average fall 
of rain is here about 60 inches ; the greatest fall being in the months 
of May and June, Avhen about 30 inches aatU be the quantify'. Ho 
less than 16 inches have been ImoAvn to fall in the space of twenty- 
four hom*s. 

At Madras, from its contiguity to the ocean, the monsoon is not felt 
nearly so oppressively; neither ai-e the cool months so pleasant as in 
Bengal The minimum tempei'atm’e is here 75°, and the maximum 
91°, the mean being 84°. 

Bombay approaches more nearly to the climate of the elder Pre- 
sidency, both the heat and the rain being in excess at the change of 
the monsoon. In Cutch the temperature is ns high as 110°, whilst in 
the elevated mountain tracts Avithin two days’ journey of Bombay the 
thermometer AA'ill stand at the freezing-point. 

[ At the sanitarium on the Heilgheiries, or the Blue Ghauts, may 
be found a climate very nearly approaching that of our own country, 
especially during the prevalence of the north-east monsoon. Without 
being so cold as Great Britain, it is far more equable; the maximum 
temperature being only 77°, whilst that of this country is 90° ; the 
Tn;niTT»nm point is 38° against 11° in England. The number of days 
on which heavy rain falls on these hills is 19 against IS in'^'s 

o 
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■whilst tho fair 'days nvo 237 against IGO, The full of rain on the Ncil- 
ghcrrics is 4db inches ; in England it is 23. 

At Saharamnporc, in lat. 30° N., at an elevation of about 1000 feet, 
where goveniment have a botanic garden, tho mean temperature during 
tho cold mouths of December and January is C5° and 52°. In May 
and June, when the hot dry Avinds prevail, tho mean Avill bo 85° and 
90°; whilst in tSeptemher and October tho mean will not be more 
than 79° and 72°. 

At this station, although tho cool season is more agreeable and 
lasting, and the hot weather more endurable than in the southern dis- 
tricts of India, tho climate and vegetation arc nevertheless essentially 
tropical. 

Fifty miles farther northwards, but at an elevation of 6000 feet 
upon the Mussoom inngo of tho Himalayas, is another botanic gar- 
den, where a climate more closely allied to that of central Europe is 
found. Tho thermometer there stands at 32° for several months in 
tho night-time ; and the means for December and January arc 42° 
and 46°. The greatest hcot is 80°, dining tho mouth of Juno ; and 
the means of May and June arc 66° and 67°. 

Not tho least favourite of the hill sanitaria is that of Dhorjccling, 
situated on tho Siklrim Hills, near the Himalayas, on the north-cast 
frontier of tho Bengal Presidency; it is at an altitude of about 7000 
feet above the sea-level, and distant froiii Calcutta about 350 miles. 
There are some excellent roads in its immediate "ricinity, but travellers 
are compelled to travel to it from the caintnl by water and palanquin. 
The temperature at this station is pretty equal throughout the day, 
with clear dry cold in tho winter season, and seldom, even in the 
hottest weather, approaching 70° of Fahrenheit. The average annual 
fab of rain is 130 inches, the wet season lasting from four to five 
months. The scenery around this settlement is of tho most beautiful 
description, heightened as it is by tho proximity of the snow-capped 
peaks of the Himalayas. This sanitarium has been found highly bene- 
ficial to invalids when resorted to in duo season, though in all chronic 
cases it does not, of course, afford that reUef ivhich is to be found in 
a voyage to sea. 

. The forms of disease peculiar to the European residents in most 
parts of India, are congestive fever, intermittents, hepatic and other 
forms of disease, and rheumatism. Apoplexy is not unfrequent during 
tho prevalence of the cold drying wind of the north-east monsoon ; and 
occasionally, especially in Calcutta and Bombay, we meet with fatal 
cases of cholera. ■ . ■' 
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A sojourn for a montli or two on any of the elevated mbuntaih- 
ranges will usually restore the invalid to health, provided he he not an 
old resident, or the disease has not assumed the ehronic form, in whieh 
case there is little hope for him hut in a retmm to the bradng climate 
and cheerful secncs of his native country. 

Amongst the natives we find the prevailing diseases to be cholera, 
dysentery, fever, skin afiections, leprosy, I'heumatism, small-pox, ele- 
phantiasis, and beri-heri. The latter is a peeuliar type of dropsy; and 
elephantiasis consists in a swelling of the legs and feet until they as- 
sume the shape and almost the size of those of the elephant. Neither 
of these complaints have ever been known amongst Europeans. 

Cholera first made its appearance, in the form of endemic disease, 
in 1817, in the district of Nuddeah, and has since that time seldom 
been absent from all parts of India. Its advent took place imme- 
diately after a season of unusual storminess : falls of rain, heavy even 
for India, accompanied by terrific electrical discharges, ushered in this 
destroying agency. In regard to the influence of electrical matter 
upon the health of mankind, and their liability to attacks firom this 
Asiatic scourge, an Indian medical authority® has remarked, that there 
is no reason to doubt but that either the absence of electricity from 
the human body, or some important change in its electrical state, 
arising perhaps from exposure to a negative electrical atmosphere, 
may be the cause of the dreadful and destructive epidemic which has 
recently ravaged the East, and that the vicissitudes of the seasons 
preceding this visitation may support this opinion. Should this be 
correct, we may readily account for the sudden attacks of the disease, 
the change in the temperature and sensibility of the body and in the 
fluids, and for the manner in which it has been limited to some dis- 
tricts, extending in turn to others, and sparing none. 

Many of the above diseases, however, both of the European and 
native community, are the result rather of improper diet and living 
than the effect of climate, though this latter, of course, aggravates every 
disorder. With the European, the evil arises from a highly exciting 
dietary ; with the Hindoo, a scanty supply of poor food, and wretched 
apparel at all seasons, are the sources of disease. 

Foremost among the products of the soil in India may be men- 
tioned saltpetre, or nitrate of potash, of which vast quantities are 
annually exported from Calcutta and Bombay. This useful saline pro- 
duct is found existing in caves, and also in the waters, of stagnant 
marshes, frequently combined with the muriate and sulphate of soda. 

: Mr. Ainslio in his .work on the Discasos of India, - - - ■ 
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•The exislenco of these salts is always iniUcatctl by the sterility of the 
niljoining laiitl, which is incapable of cnltivation. 

Coal-deposits of considci'nblc extent exist in the Bengal Presidency. 
The largest of these is in the Banioodnli valley, stretching towards the 
Hooghly, not many miles from Calcutta, and according to recent inves- 
tigations containing seams forty and fifty feet in thickness. Tlicso beds 
extend over a space of thirty miles, between the towns of Nagorc and 
Bancoornh. The seams I'est on mctamorphic and cry.stolHnc rock of 
gneiss and mica schist, and at one point arc covered by n fciTUginons 
sand, an extension of the alluvium of the plains of the Ganges. A 
second set of beds is found in the valley of the river Sonc, to the south 
of Mirzapore, in the Benares district, but not of similar extent or quality 
to the preceding. 

This coal is of verj’ fair quality, and the company working the mines 
are doing so at a fair profit. In heating power it has not the pro- 
perties of English coal, but it is sufilciently good to bo in constant use 
by the rh'or steamers and such stcam-cugiucs ns arc employed in 
factories. 

In gems India is exceedingly rich. The diamond-mines of Golconda 
have long been world-famed for the extreme beauty and great ^•nluc of 
their yield. There are also valuable mines at Pannn in Bundclcund, 
where the diamonds arc found in n matrix of red iron-stone, gravel, 
and clay. The celebrated Koh-i-noor shewn in the Great Exhibition, 
no less than othci's of immense value in the possession -of native 
princes, .testify to the richness of India in precious stones. The ruby, 
the emerald, the sapphire, the turquoise, the opal, the amethyst, and 
indeed almost cvciy laioum gem, are to be found in various parts of 
the many mountain-ranges and elevated table-lands of Hindostan, and 
often of great purity and beauty. 

Although wo ai-o told in ancient records that the Ophir of the oast 
yielded the gold of those remote days, there does not appear to be 
any trace of the precious metal in India proper. It is found in the 
Himalayas in small quantities. Iron is,bowcvcr, found of good quality, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, wWc there is a .company formed 
for the smelting and working the ere. The celebrated blades of Damas- 
•cxis bear testimony to the quality of Indian steel, and tbero is still some 
of equally fine quality produced. 

In the pro.vincc of Ajmccr there .exist some lead-mines which yield 
nt the .present day a good quantity of ore .j whilst in tlvc hills near 
Nclloro in the peninsula some very rich specimens of copper ore havo 
been found, containing .as much ns GO per cent of the pure metal. 
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*rhc Inlly country ofMon-nr npj»cnrs nlwnys to have hcoii hnovn 
lo cotitain an atanntance of tnincrat riches, and it is not. too much to 
helii vo llint it n n« tliis very source of wealth wliich in former limes 
Minhleil the iJnuas of Oileypoor (u oppose the Kmperor of Deliii willi 
Mieh jjrent ami i;'ontinm(l sucef.s<. The most noted of the niiiics in 
this district were those of .Inwar, which are helicvcd to have yielded an 
nituunl n-vi'inic to the state of 22.0tt0/. 

The dislriel of dawar lies nhout Iwonty-five mile.'*' south ofOodey- 
poor, and is siltiati-d iii n»J extensive valley, snmttimlcd hy hills over- 
lofhin*,: a fertile hut dcs-olnte plain, covered hy the niin.s of former 
jwoeperily. Many of these niiiis consist of antique temjdes. erected on 
hills ItlO feet In';!! c<imj>oscd entirely €>f ashes, the very existence of 
which, under such eireumstauees, hears testimony to (he remoteness 
of the period when (lie mines were worlceel. 

.•\t the jircsi'iit lime no cfTort is made hy the liana to open up this 
source of wealth ; n feclin;' of je.nlousy and distrust ajqiearing to exist 
in his miml ns to the ccuiscqueueesof hisdoing so, (liougli it. seems (hat 
some very excellent specimens ofrinchavchceii covertly ohlaincd from 
(hat neiglihonrhood. 

In (lie Tenasserim and IVgnnn provinces (in nhonndsj indeed the 
whole nujgo of the hilly country fonning (he great dividing range 
hclwccn thc.KC and the Ihinnese and Siamese territories may he said to 
nhonnd in minend wealth. Kitre, alum, salt, merciny, Icatl impregimtcd 
with silver, cojqier in most of its varieties, (he snlplmret*:, oxides, and 
snljilmtcs of iron, hc.«ides rnhic.s, sapjdiires, tourmalines, and jasjier, arc 
all fomid in gi-oater or less ahundniicc throughout that range of conntr}'. 
In the Tenasserim province coni is likewise found, ihougli it. does not 
njijiear that any slejis have hecn taken to turn (his natural jirodnct 
lo account. 

The forests of Rritish India, if not so vast ns tho.se of America, arc 
still of great value for domestic, commercial, and agricultural pur|)osc.s: 
many of the woods grown in the Ilimnlnynn and Deccan forests, ns well 
as those in central and north-western India, possess wonderful strength 
and durahility, not mifrcqiicntly coniliincd with much henuty. By far the 
greater portion of these arc quite unknown in Buropc, and not mniij-of 
them are in genend use even amongst llio Euroiicnns of the East. In 
some instances the remoteness of the jilnccs of growth from populous 
districts proves a gi*cat har to their use, unless ■whore wntcr-convcyanco, 
the cheapest of all modes of transjiort in oriental countries, is to he had. 

To attempt an enumeration of even the principal woods of India 
•u’ould carry this portion of my work far beyond its limits. The extent 
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of our present knowledge of Indinn timber furnisbes us wifb several 
thousands of specimens, of many of Avbieb we know little beyond the 
names. A largo portion of them arc fitted but for the most inferior 
description of work, matiy serving only for fuel or for garden-fences. 
On the other hand, there arc n number of these woods which might 
well be imported into this country for furniture-work. 

The ebony, sattin-wood, and calnmandcr, are more or less known 
here for their hardness, beauty of grain, and susceptibility of high 
polish. There are also “blaekwood,” tamarind wood, cedar, sissoo, teak, 
and said-M’ood. The two latter are in most general use throughout 
the coasts and southern and central jmrts of Hindostan, the first for 
ship-building, for which it is most admirably adapted ; the last for 
house-building and general engineering purposes. Both of them grow* 
to a vast size, often measuring nine or ten feet round the trunk. The 
teak is chiefly found on the klalabar const, and in the northern division 
of the Madras Pre.sidcncy, whilst the saul-timber is found growing in 
almost every latitude northward of Calcutta. 

Thci'e are many other woods used for cvciy variety of purpose, 
answering to our oak, elm, and ash, quite, unknown except to native 
carpenters. Until very recently some of the finest forests in the 
Bombay Presidency were in great danger of utter destruction from the 
reckless manner in which the natives of those districts were accustomed 
to fell the finest trees for their most ordinary requirements, until at 
length the attention of the authorities was directed to the subject, and 
measures were adopted, not only to prevent this destructive wasteful- 
ness in future, but to ensure an extension of plantations of teak and 
other useful timber. 

In the forests of Martaban, or British Burmah, on the cast side of 
the Bay of Bengal, arc extensive forests of teak and bamboos, attaining 
a gi’eat size ; but the former wood is scarcely equal to that grown on 
the Malabar coast or in Ceylon. The liecnsc-fccs for cutting this useful 
timber yidd the Tenasserim government about 12,000Z. per annum. 

Perhaps in none of its vegetable products docs India differ more 
sensibly from western countries than in its grasses. "With its many 
varieties of soil and climate, its fertile valleys and richly clad table- 
lands, it nowhere possesses the constant and heavily-yielding pasturages 
of Europe. That there are many varieties of grasses, the large number 
of cattle, sheep, goats, &c. reared in many parts of India, not less than 
the numerous wild animals which inhabit its less frequented districts, 
bear ample testimony. 

During the cool months and the miny season there is little difficuKy 
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of flnx, Hint for eoino time pnst the coiiRuinplion of it Imn nmounted 
to n thousniul tons n monlh, 

Tlie Chiim-grns8 is foiiml nlmndnnlly Ihroiighoiit India ; find now 
Hint nn improved nnd economical process Ims been discovered for jirc- 
pnring the fibre for innrhct, this too bids fuir to become of great com- 
mercial value. 

The fibre of the cocoa-nut, hnowi as coir, is chiefly produced along 
the Malabar const: it is of superior (pinlity to that from Ceylon. 
Sunn, Indian hemp, Indian flax, nnd aloe-fibre, are also known ns 
articles of export to Eurojic. 

Besides these there arc, however, a variety of others found in great 
abundance in most jmrts of IUndostnn, nnd in much request among 
the natives, although ver}’ conrsol}’ prcjinrcd. Of these may be instanced 
Toonda-coir {Galotropis ffigantca), Umbnree (I/yhiscm camhinw), Ma- 
rool {Sanscvcira scyhnica), pine-apple fibre, plantain-fibre, Ac. Ac. 

The following table illustrating the breaking-point of some of the 
Indian fibros, as compared with English hemp, may not be without 
interest : 


Englislt hemp . . . 

. Cannahis tatira . . 

105 IlH. 

Aloe 

, Argarc Amnieana . , 

110 „ 

£joo 

. Sagitcrus Jlumphii . . 

oc „ 

Coir 

, Cecof nueljera . . . 

87 „ 

Indian hemp . . . 

. Cannalit tatrra . . . 

71 „ 

Sunn ...... 

. Crololariajnnrca . . 

05 „ 

llronghi pant . . . 

, Corehorut olitoriui . . 

08 „ 

ImUanflnx .... 

. Xiniim vtitatimmum, . 

30 „ 


Flax Las been' long cultivated in India, partimilnrly in the nortliem 
provinces, but solely on account of the seed, the linseed of commerce, 
which is shipped in large quantities to various parts of the world : the 
manufacture of linseed-oil is carried on to a small extent in Bengal ; 
but in no case do we learn that any account is taken of the fibre of the 
plant, which, strange as it may appear, is lost in immense quantities, 
a portion only of it being employed for such purposes as thatching 
houses, feeding or littering cattle, Ac. 

Of far greater value,- however, than any of the preceding is cotton. 
The spedes peculiar to the Indian continent in common with other 
parts of Asia, as distinguishable from the American and "West Indian 
descriptions, is, accorifing to Dr. Boyle, the Cfossypium Jndiewm, or 
herhaceum; the Gossypium arhoreum, peculiar to India alon^ is un- 
fitted for manufacturing purposes, and employed solely as a padding 
for cushions, pillows, Ac., for which, from its silky softness, it is espe- 
cially adapted. The former kind appears to have been produced in 
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and exported from India since the most remote periods, and during tho 
present, century to have assumed a very important position amongst 
the articles shipped from each of the three Presidencies. 

GiTat Pritain at the j)re.scnt time takes on an average 90,000,000 
lbs. annually. China consumes nearly as much ; whilst the native ma- 
nufacture for local use cannot be less than 600,000,000 lbs. 3 ’ear] 3 '. 
This vast quantity will cease to cause astonishment, when we remem- 
ber that the hundred million of inhabitants of India arc accustomed to 
use cotton for all those pmq)oscs for which hemp, flax, wool, and hair 
arc employed in European countries. Their flnest, lightest dress for 
the hot months, ns well as their warmer, well-padded garments for the 
rainy and cool weather, arc alike wrought from cotton. Tho costly 
gossamer-web which adorns the rarest beauties of the harems, and the 
coarsest rags which envelope the emaciated form of the meanest out- 
cast, arc produced from the same fibres. The richest trajipings and 
hangings which grace the state canopy of the nabob, and the rope 
which terminates the existence of tho vilest criminal, owe their com- 
mon origin to the cotton plant of India. 

Extcnsivel}' ns it is employed in manufactures in the East and 
IVcstj it is nevertheless deficient in those qualities which have secured 
to the cottons of North and South America the favour of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Europe, ^^z. length of fibre or stnidc, 
and cleanliness. The former is dependent on cultivation, the latter on 
the after preparation. 

In eommercc Indian cotton is known under the name of Surnts, 
Tinnevell}', Bengal, Broach, <S:c., according to the locality of its gi-owth 
or place of shipment. Dr. Eoj'le’ gives three distinct varieties of 
cotton, nil indigenous to Iliudostnn. The common description is found 
scattered more or less throughout India, reared either ns a triennial or 
annual. It reaches the height of five or six feet in warm, moist cli- 
mates; tho seeds arc five in number, clothed with a shoi-t greyish 
down. In the ])cninsuln there arc two distinct species of this sort, 
known amongst the natives as Oopum and Nadum. Tho first thrives 
onl^' on the richest black soil, and is an annual, producing a fine stnjilc; 
the latter is a triennial jdant, and grows on the poorer red soil, yielding 
small crops of inferior quality. 

Next to these we have the Dacca cotton, ns a distinct variety of 
the Gossypmm, Indicum. It diflers from the previous in the plant 
being more erect, with fcM'cr branches, and tinged Avith a reddish hue, 
whilst the cotton is finer, softer, and longer. This variety is reai'ed: 

’ The Culture of Cotton in India, p.l39. 
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more or less extensively tlirongliout Bengal, especially in the Dacca 
district, where it is employed in the manufacture of the exquisitely fine 
muslin cloths knoum over a great part of the world ns Dacca muslins, 
and whose delicacy of texture so long defied the imitation of the art- 
manufacturers of the West. 

A third variety is the Borar cotton, grown in the Berar country, 
in the northern provinces of the hladras Presidency, and in Surat and 
Broach. This plant attains a greater size than the preceding, bears 
for a longer peidod, and produces a fibre of a finer quality than the 
fonner. It appears to thrive best on a light black soil of vegetable 
composition. 

Amongst commercial men the term Surat includes the produce of 
Sm-at, Berar, and Broach, with occasionally some from Dacca j it- 
comes mostly from Bombay. Tire Madi'as cottons are those shipped 
from Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, and other parts of that Presidency, 
whilst the Bengals take in the Bundelcund, Kagpore, and the far 
northern provinces. 

Examined under a microscope the staple of these sorts appears to 
range from seventeen-twentieths to one and one-tenth of an inc]i in 
length ; the staple of the celebrated Sea-Island cotton being usually 
an inch and a half in length. 

The soil in which all these Indian varieties thrive may be classed 
under two distinct heads, the blade and the red cotton soil The 
former, as its name indicates, is of a black or deep brown colour, of 
a clayey nature, blended with the red kunl'cr of the country (a calca- 
reous iron-stone), forming in the rains a heavy tenacious mass, and 
dij-ing into solid lumps in the hot months. An analysis of this 
^ves 74 per cent of silox, 12 of carbonate of lime, 7f protoxide of 
iron, 3 of alumina, 2 of vegetable matter, and i salts, with a trace 
of magnesia. 

O • 

The red soil of India has been found in some localities better 
suited to the gronlh of cotton than the black earth. It is a rather 
coarse yellowish-red soil, commingled with particles of kunkcr, silex, 
felspar, and aluminous earth. It mainly difiers in composition fi.'om 
the preceding in the iron existing in the state of peroxide or red 
oxide, whilst the carbonate of lime is found present in gi'cater abun- 
dance.^ 

Analyses of the best cotton-soils of America prove that they differ 
from those of India chiefly in the large portions of peaty matter con- 
tmned in them; and there appears to be little doubt but that this fact, 

* Hojlo's Cultoro of Cotton, p. 162.. - 
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and tlie peculiarity of tlie climate of the American sea-board, suffi- 
ciently account for the great superiority of the cottons of that country 
over those of any other part of the world. 

The medicinal plants, and the various substances juelded by them, 
are far from unimportant in an enumeration of the natural products of 
British India. There is little doubt, however, that at present the 
medical world are very imperfectly acquainted with the greater portion 
of the remedies employed, often with very marked success, by the 
native practitioners. Many of these remedies are probably of small 
value; but there are, on the other hand, a number of them which 
already have proved valuable auxiliaries to the pharmacopoeia. Senna, 
rhubarb, and castor oil, are the leading medicinal exports. In the 
gum and resin series, also an important branch of trade to Europe and 
America, we find the gums arabic, olibanum, ammoniacum, assafoetida, 
benjamin, gamboge, mastic, and shellac. 

In dyes our eastern possessions are equally rich. Prominent 
amongst these is indigo, one of the most valuable dyeing substances 
Icnown to us. Lac-dye, used for dyeing a fine scarlet, saffiower, tur- 
meric, madder, chaya-root, and onnotto, are all freely exported to 
Europe and elsewhere, as well as some barks for tanning pui'poses. 
There are, however, many other dyes in use among the natives, which, 
although unknoTO to Eui-opeans, might be found of some value. 

Caoutchouc, or india-rubber, has long been an article of export to 
this countiy. Eattemandoo is a vegetable substance partaking some- 
what of the joint natures of india-rubber and gutta-percha ; it has only 
recently been brought to England, and will at no distant date form a 
valuable item of export. 

Of starches India boasts of several kinds. Some of its arrowroot 
is pronounced by competent judges to be equal to the best Bermuda. 
The Cassava starch, sago, and sago-meal, are alsb amongst the useful 
products of the south of India. 

' If the seeds and seed-oils to be found in India are not as important 
as many other of its products, they are nevertheless most useful as 
articles of commerce. Linseed and rapeseed ai'e shipped in consider- 
able quantities, as well as their oils, and the oil from the ground-nut 
and cocoa-nut. The two latter are chiefly produced on the east and 
west coasts of the peninsula. Sesamum-seed is likewise brought to 
Europe for crushing j and the seed of the cotton plant is not only ex- 
tensively employed in feeding cattle, but a very useful burning oil is 
extracted from it. Besides the above, the natives produce a great va- 
riety of other oils for. burning, cooking, or anointing, unknown out of. 
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Indin. Of these may ho emimernted cadju-npplo oil, poonga oil, oil 
of Ivossiunhn, poppy oil, })oonsccd oil, simhoolic oil, knrninj oil, niid 
many others. 

There arc also several varieties of vcgetahlc hwttcrs and tallows 
expressed fi-oiu seeds and plants, and einplo 3 'cd in cooking or in lamps. 

The spices for which Hindostan is known are cinnamon of second- 
rate qualit}', from the noiihcrn parts of llengal j cassia, from the Mala- 
bar coast, where also are grown ginger, pepper, and cloves; cardn- 
nntms arc found goncrall}* in the peninsula, ns arc red and green 
capsicums. 

Tobacco, although grown to considerable extent in various paiis of 
India, is nevertheless of verj* inferior qualitj* ; that from Trichiuopolj’ 
and ^fadras being coai'sc and acrid. The best is probablj' to be found 
gi'en-ing on the banks of the ^^nhnmuddy and tho Godavery. 

The gi-cat staple of India, rice, is produced in cvciy varietj" of soil, 
at ever}' altitude and in ever}- latitude. To name a tithe of these 
would prove a tedious and useless task, for they varj* with evciy' dis- 
trict in which thej* grow. The finest of these, which is the Bengal 
table rice, is inferior t'o tho Carolina kind, whilst tho great bulk of 
them woidd be nuniarkctnblc in Europe, from their poverty ofbodj’ 
and tho slovcnlj’ manner in which they arc prepared. Tho Arracan 
rice is a grejnsh opaque grain, used in England onlj’ for manufacturing 
starch. Copious irrigation is required for all these varieties ; the Hima- 
layan and other hill rices alone requiring no sueh aid, their elevation, 
at times ns muoh ns 6000 feet, seeuring them from tho great heat to 
whieh the other A-nrietics are exposed. 

Maize is frcclj’ cultiA'ntcd, but very far from equal to the American 
varietj’. A number of millets and other fine grains arc also reared in 
districts where irrigation for rice-culture is not obtainable, or where 
the rj'ots arc too poor to obtain rice-seed, which, indeed, is the case 
in manj' of the more remote districts. The grains most commonly 
emploj'ed for food in place of rice arc called Jowfir, Bfijra, and Edgi. 

In some of tho northern prorinces wheat is cultivated for local con- 
sumption ; whilst, on the other hand, in the sonth, whole districts sub- 
sist ripon roots and inferior vegetables, AA*ith small portions of nee or 
some kind of pulse. 

In few natural products is India more prolific than in its fhuts. 
Tlic pine-apple, mango, mangosteen, jnmbo, tamarind, &o., arc amon^t 
tho best known, besides an infinite varietj’ of smaller fruits partaken 
bj’ the natives, cither dried or in their cumes. To tho north, and in 
the hill-districts, peaches, grapes, figs, itc., are both abundant and 
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of good qualit}'. In the south and central parts of Hindostan the 
fruits and vegetables in general use amongst the people are melons, 
gourds, cucumbers, •water-melons, plantains, guavas, jugubes, custard- 
apples, and figs. In some of the hill-districts tlic ■nnld raspberry 
and a species of gooseberry arc found in great abundance and of good 
quality. 

Those who would studj* the Flora of Hindostan and the Himalayas 
will do well to consult the able and interesting works of Eoxburgh, 
Wight, Wallich, &c., on this subject. It will siiflice to mention in this 
place, that India, both in its plains and its lofty table-lands, possesses 
some of the choicest flowers in the world, many of them very little 
knomi to Europeans, and possessing perfumes far more powerful than 
any in more temperate climates. Tlic oleander, the Persian rose, the 
gloriosa superba, the passion-llower, and many other exquisite plants 
of great beauty and fragrance, arc found wild in the jungles. The 
lotus, the w.iter-lily, and other similar plants, add beauty to evciy 
sheet of water ; whilst far up on the Ncilgherrics and the Himala3'as 
we find the rhododendron attaining a size and beauty unknown in the 
West. The Indian ferns arc also remarkable for their great size and 
exquisite structure. 

In few countries arc Avild animals met with in greater abundance 
or of more varied t3q)es than in British India. 

The elephant has from the earliest pei’iod been highly esteemed for 
his great utility to man, •when caught and broken into harness or to 
can^' loads upon bis back. These animals exist wild in great numbers 
through many parts of India, and whilst in that state commit great 
injury to crops on the ground. "When tamed, they are the most useful 
of animals except the horse, and prove invaluable to an araiy for the 
transport of its hea^v}' baggage. 

The camel is scarcely less valuable; for, though inferior in strength 
. to the elephant, it is far swifter. For mountain work it is even more 
useful ; and the camel-batteries and camel-expresses, so fi.*equently em- 
ployed in omr last ware in the north-west, prove the great value of this 
animal. 

In the forests ai’C to be found rhinoceroses, buffaloes, bears, lions, 
wolves, foxes, antelopes, deer, •wild boars, (ta The smaller jungles 
and low underwood are the haunts of tigers, jackals, leopards, and 
panthers ; whilst monkeys and apes abound on every side. The jackal, 
although occasionally a ti'oublcsome frequenter of poultry-houses, is 
nevertheless of great service in remo^nng carrion from the crowded 
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towns and cities, wliicli lie docs during tlie niglifr 


Tho wild goat of 27ciinnl, nUhougli frequenting the highest peaks of 
tho moimtaiu-rangcs, is nevertheless capable of being domesticated in 

the warn plains of the low 
country. It is remarltnbly 
well-shaped, with lightgmcc- 
fiil limbs and fine expressive 
head. Its colour is slaty 
grey, mixed with rusty 
brown and black. 

In the same country is 
to be found a small red deer, 
the flesh of which is highly 
esteemed. 

Perhaps the most highly 
prized of any animal in the 
East is the goat of Cash- 
mere, with the long silky 
hair of which arc worked 
the world -famed Cashmere 
shawls. They thrive best on the grassy slopes of tho Cashmere hills, 
but are also reared with success in Lahore and still further to the soutk 
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The bon, the rattlesnake, the 
cobra capelin, tho tic-polonga, 
and many other varieties of 
snakes, are in great abundance. 

Porcupines, armadilloes, 
ichneumons, guanos, and liz- 
ards exist in vast numbers. 

The birds of India are 
scarcely less beautiful than nu- 
merous. Perhaps the choicest 
of them all are those of the Hi- 
malayan pheasant tribe, birds 
distinguished for their very 
graceful and rich plumage. 
Tho Himalayan bustard is an- 
other bird remarkable for its 
form and varied colour. Pea- 
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wings nntl siilo is olivo-lirown ; on the tnil the hmwn is that of nmlicr. 
The licnd is ornmnented with n crest of rounded feathers. A hlnck 
line passes from tl>c beak across the eyes to the car-covers, and ex- 
cepting this tlic whole of the head is white, ns nro also the thraat and 
breast.* 

Amongst the insects, the locust is of common occurrence, frequently 
visiting particular districts in such clouds ns to darken the air. The 
natives fiy these creatures in oil, and cat thenj with considerable relish. 
The leaf-insect, which in shape and colour bears so close a resemblance 
to a number of leaves ns to render it impossible to detect them on 

* Gould’s Birds of Ilindostau, plate xviu. 
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plants j the sticlc-inscct, which in like manner wears all the appearance 
of a heap of dried sticks ; and the hamboodnscct, shaped precisely 
ns a small piece of bamboo, are all perfectly 
harmless^ whilst the mjTiads of centipedes, 
scoipions, ants, mnsquitocs, and other crea- 
tures, prove extremely obnoxious to Europeans, 
more especially to new-comers. 

The rivers and bays of India abound ■with 
various descriptions of fish, some of which 
have been long known to and much esteemed 
by Europeans. A far greater number, how- 
ever, although said to be excellent eating by the natives, have never 
been met ■with on an English table. Tlic objection to many of these 
latter consists in the great number of small bones contained in them ; 
in spite, however, of this, the natives use them in a variety of ways, 
either as cumes or stews. 

Amongst those Itnown to Europeans arc the mango-fish, a gi-eat 
favourite in Calcutta during the mango season, the Indian mullet, the 
sable-fish, the whiting, a species of perch of gi*cat size, the Icowall, the 
rowball, the inkle-fish, the nattoo, the mountain mullet, a species of 
sole, several kinds of herring, the white and black pomfret, and a very 
excellent salmon. Most of them arc salt-water fish. 

The animals of the Tenasserim and Peguan provinces differ in few 
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THE HINDOO PEEIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ERA. OP FABLE AND THE EARLY HINDOO DYNASTIES. 

T he early Iiistoiy of ludin, like tkat of many other eountries, pre- 
sents little else than a confused scries of inj'thological talcs, full 
of absurd recitals and chronolo^cal inconsistencies. To place any 
credit in the nTitings of the first Hindoo chroniclers, would be to carry 
tbe history of their country to a date long anterior to the creation of 
the world. The exploits of Rama, one of their favourite heroes, arc 
stated by them to have taken place a million of years since; whilst one 
of their records claims an antiquity of double that extent. The labours 
of such oriental scholars as Colcbrooke, Jones, Wilson, Frinsep, &c. 
have done little more for Hindoo histoiy than point out the utter 
worthlessness of its earliest I'ecords. The most that can be made of 
that period is a tolerably accurate guess as to the probable dates of 
such events as need not be put down as altogether fabulous. Prom 
the time of Alexander’s invasion of India we are enabled to arrive at 
something more like certainty TOth regard to Indian events and Hindoo 
sovereigns; but until Hindostan became known to and finally conquered 
by tbe Mahometan race, there was at best a most uncertain and irre- 
gular chain of records, from which the modern compiler of history can 
glean but vague and unreliable details. 

Of late years the labours of Ikir. Prinsep have brought to light the 
means of deciphering many ancient inscriptions upon columns and on 
the walls of rock-cut temples, which had hitherto defied the investiga- 
tions of the learned. These prove to have been in the Pali dialect, 
and when read by the aid of Mr. Prinsep’s key, were found to throw 
considerable light upon some portion of Hindoo history, and eventually 
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to enable the discoverer to fix something like n date of certainty to the 
reigns of mouarchs Avliich had previously been but ill defined. 

Of the groat airtiquity of the Hindoos there can be no doubt. 
Whilst Joseph was ruling under Pliaraoh in Egypt, there were Hindoo 
princes who possessed considerable territories, and could Imng large 
armies into the field. The "Eamayann,” an Indian epic, although un- 
doubtedly replete with fables and exaggerations, cannot but be I'cgardccl 
as shadowing forth, however falsely eoloured, certain events and exploits 
which possessed reality in themselves. 

TJio first mention made of this nation gives as their residence a 
tract of counhy between the rivers Sci'sooty and Caggar, distant from 
Dellii about one hundred miles north-west. It then bore the name of 
Eramhaverta, as being the haunt of gods; and although it was but 
about sixty-five miles long by forty broad, it was the scene of the 
adventures of the first pi'inccs, and the residence of the most famous 
sages. ^ At no very distant date from the first records, the Hindoos 
appear to have extended their territory, which then seems to have 
included the districts of Oude, Agi*a, Allahabad, Lahore, and Delhi, The 
city of Oud, or as it was then termed, Ayodha, appears to have been 
the capital of the kingdom. There were bom, ns emanations from 
Brahma, two princes, whoso descendants were known as the solar and 
lunar races. Of these upwards of sixty appear to have- lived; but the 
accounts of their exploits arc so fabulous, that no use can be made 
of them, and we must therefore pass on to Bamn, whose deeds, as 
already mentioned, were chronicled in the " Eamiiyano.” 

In this oriental epic we find the most extravagant recitals and super- 
natural occurrences detailed with the minuteness of facts. Tlie hero 
is Bama, a Icing of Oude, who having I’csolved on a life of penance 
for a certain period, retired to a secluded forest with his wife Sita, 
a woman of sui’passing beauty and extraordinaiy accomplishments. 
During their residence in this solitary spot, Bavana, the king of Ceylon 
and ruler over a race of demons, chanced to see the beautiful queen, 
and became so enamoured of her that he carried her away to his 
capital, Lanka. 

Bama, roused to activity by this loss, colled to his aid Hanuman, 
the pretended monarch of a race of supernatural monkeys; and these 
warrior's, with their united followers, arc made to march through the 
Deccan, cross the Pamben Passage by a miraculous bridge, and en- 
countering the wicked but mighty Bavana near his city, totally defeated 
him and his warrior-demons. Sita was of course released; but the talC’ 

3 bison's preface to Vidinu Parana, p. - 67 . - 
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omls gloomily, for llamn, linving accitlculully killcil Ins brother Lneh- 
mcn, threw l)im!:('lf in his gi'icf into a river, niul was re-united to the 
divinity. 

"Whatever fahlc and romance there mav he in this "rent Hindoo 

« w 

poem, it is more than prohahlc that llama did cany his arms to the 
sottth, and with some degree of success; the Ceylon invasion, Imwevcr, 
would .ajipoar to belong (o n more recent, period than that named in 
the “ Ilamayann.*' Jlolhing ran he st.-itcd of the long line of .solar 
princes who succeeded llama ; and there, is good ground for believing 
tlnit during that .after period the seat of government was transferred 
from Oud to Canouj. 

, The contents of the “ Jraha-Bnrat,” which is the second great In- 
dian epic, read far more like historj* than those of the “Ilamayann.” 
It rclatc.s to the great war which arose owl of the claims of two rival 
hranehes of the then reigjiing family for the district of llastinapoorn, 
stipposed to be .a country to the north-cast of Delhi, on the Ganges. 
ItJto this quari'cl most of the neighbouring princc.s of India seem to have 
been drawn, and the war npjiears to have raged with grc.at fury for n 
long period, carrj’ing with it the partial ruin of some of the most 
ilouribhing districts of Hindostnn. The \-ictors of the Pandu branch 
sjjfi'orcd so .severely in this violent contest, that for one or two gene- 
rations they did not recover their former position. 

Tlie prohahlc period in which this famous war occurred may be 
some time in tlic fourteenth century bcfoiv the Christian cm. Of the 
race of Paiuhi kings who filled the throne from thi.s period, we find 
nothing on rcconl heyond a mere list of their names ; and even here 
the loosely compiled annals of tho.se remote times differ ns to -whctlicr 
there were twenty-niue or si.\ty-four of them, 

Dismis.sing from our minds all that jiortioii of the “ Mnhn-Bnrnt” 
which deals in mnr\’cllous occvnri'cnces and extraordinary exploits, we 
may still glean from its pages mucli matter of a more solid and reliable 
tone. There .arc scattered through it a great minibcr of useful facts 
bearing upon the position of the .scvcml kingdoms and indciicndcnt 
states, their social condition, power and influence, which gi'cntly redeem 
the gcuernl character of this Iliad of the East. From it m-c may learn 
that there were at least six distinct kingdoms in this part of India. 
Greek UTiters speak of ns many ns one liuiidrcd and eiglitccn; but they 
probably intended to have witten tribes, and not independent states. 

Besides the kingdom of llastinapoorn, we find one very powerful . 
monarchy mentioned — the sovereignty of Magndn. The king of this 
country at the period of the great war w’as Sahadevn ; and from that 
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time until A.u. 430, we fiml n Ion" line oflcin;,'!! clironicled in one 
unbroken «ncceK«ion. Tt ^vnn in Hii.i nlnlo ih/it f'nkyn or Ontnnm 
lliuldhn, ll»o founder of tlio lluddhisl religion, wns l>oni, Koincwliorc 
about 1J.C. 050, during the reign of Ajuftt Satni, the thirty-fifth eovc- 
reign from Sidindovn. It in the niicictit hingungo of thin countiy', 
^fiigndi or Tnli, whieh hnn ever nince been cinjiloyed in the snered 
wrilingfl of IhiR uddcly Rjircnd religion. 

Following this nice of inomircliB, we find tlmt the fotirlecnlh of the 
line WHS murdered by Chnndrngu|itn, who wim of the .Sndm<i, n low 
enste. It h(i« bccti successfully shewn by Kir AV. Jones nnd Mr. Prinsep, 
tlmt this king is the Snndrncottns, or Kftndrncoptns, of the Greek his- 
torinns, whom they represent iislM«'ing concluded n trenty with »S'clcuc«3/ 
one of Alexiuulcr’s sttcecssors, nbnut theyenr 310 n.c. 

The third king nfler Chnndrngujitii, nntncil Asocn, njipcnrs to 
Imvc been the first who rcnlly had nny claim to the title previously 
bestowed on mnny others, tlmt of lord pamnmmit or emperor of 
Indin. The tnnslciy* obtained by the indcfnfignblc iVinsep over the 
old Pali inscriptions seuttored throughout so nmny retnote ports of 
India, has amongst other points satisfactorily established this one re- 
garding the rule of Asoca, that his dominion extended from far north- 
ward of Delhi, even southward to Tnprobnnc or Ceylon, and embraced 
n wide extent of country cast nnd west. It npjicnra from the same 
inscription that his govenunent partook of a highly civilised nature, 
more advanced than might have been expected ; for mnny of those 
nucient witings appear to bo edicts for the establishment of hospitals 
nnd dispensaries in distant parts of his empire, nnd also for the sinking 
wells nnd planting shady trees along the public highways for the benefit 
of travellers.® 

The Mngnda kingdom appears to have gradually lost its ascendency, 
until, in the fifth centurj' of our era, >vefind it brought under subjection 
to the kings of Canouj, and its tciTitorics no longer recognised as a 
separate state. 

The kingdom of Bengal, although at various periods attaining to 
a considerable degree of power, if we may judge from inscriptions on 
copper and stone, cannot be awarded the supremacy in India which 
has been claimed for it by several Hindoo •writers. We can lay our 
hands upon very little reliable data ns to the actual position of this 
state, though the lists of four distinct dj’nnstics arc preserved to this 
day, nnd may be tolerably correct. The last of the Hindoo dynasties. 


s Elphinsiono’s India, vol i. p, 393. 
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whose names ended in Sena, was subverted by the Mahometan in- 
vaders about A.D. 1203. , 

Gujerat appears to have had an independent existence at an early 
date, though we are without any reliable particulars. In the middle of 
the second century of our era, it seems beyond a doubt that a govern- 
ment existed at Balibi, under a Bajpoot race of rulers. In a.d. 524 
these princes were expelled by an incursion of Indo-Bactrians from the 
north, but again held the reins of power in A.D. 531. 

In the eighth centiuy the Balibi rulers appear to have been suc- 
ceeded by the Chauras, another tribe of Bajpoots, who eventually 
removed their capital to Anhalwara, now Patan, and in after years 
attained to considerable power amongst the native states. This race 
became extinct in a,d. 931, when the Bajpoot tribe of Salonka succeeded 
it, and remained on the throne until early in the thirteenth century, 
when they in their turn were followed by a dynasty who ruled until the 
conquest of the country by the Mahometans in a.d. 1297.® 

Of the kingdom of Canouj, our information is far from perfeci^ 
though such as has reached us, aided by the deciphering of various 
inscriptions, leads to the belief that this was not only one of the most 
ancient, but equalled any other state in its extent and importance. The 
splendid ruins of the ca^ntal of Canouj, to be seen at the present day 
on the banks of the Ganges, attest the wealth and magnificence of this 
people in their palmy days. 

This state bore in remote times the name of Fanchala. It ex-' 
tended from the Banar and Chambol in Ajmir eastwards as far as 
Nepal, which it included. The princes of Canouj appear at various 
times to have carried their arms into the states of Bengal and Orissa 
on the east, and as far northward as the Indus. Little is known of 
them except what we gather fi'om the Bajpoot writings and traditions, 
that the original race was subverted by a Hindoo dynasty, who subse- 
quently succumbed before a Bajpoot tribe, who continued to govern 
Canouj until its final conquest in a.d. 1193 by the Mahometans. 

Cashmere may undoubtedly claim equal antiquity with any of the 
preceding, though it may well be questioned if the dates assumed by 
the local histories be correct. According to the Cashmerian annals, 
that country was an independent state 2600 years b.c. There is a 
very imperfect list of the monarchs of Cashmere, with a most meagre 
summary of events. After the succession of five distinct dynasties, 
the government was seized upon by Mahmoud, of Ghazni, in A.D. 
1015. 


* Briggs’ Ferishta. 
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Scindc appears, beyond a doubt, to have been a distinct kingdom 
at the period of the “ Maha-Barat,” though when Alexander invaded 
India it was evidently divided into some potiy states, all, however, in- 
dependent. Early in the seventh century it was again united undei’ 
one government. During the early part of the next centuiy it was 
invaded by the Arab tribes, but subsequently retaken by the Eajpoot 
tribe of Samcra, A.D. 750, and eventually fell before the nilcrs of the 
Ghorian dynasty in a.d. 1015. 

The earliest mention made of the kingdom of Malwn appears to be 
about fifty years previous to the death of Buddha. This state must 
at one period have been in a highly flourishing condition, and to one 
of its rulers, Vicramaditya, is attributed almost universal sway over. 
India. Certainly he extended his possessions far beyond the ordinary 
limits of the country, through the centre and west of India. We have 
little more than a long list of princely names in the “ Ayeni Akberi” 
in connection with this state, though one of its early rulei's, Eajah 
Bhoja, would appear, by traditional records, to hove acquired a more 
than common reputation. It lost its independence about the year' 
1231 of our cm, when the Mahometan arms swept over the whole of 
India. 

Of the remaining states or principalities we can say little more 
than that they comprised Gour, Mithili, Benares, Mewar, Jesselmerc, 
and Jeipoor; the three last of which still continue to exist as inde- 
pendent states. 

Leaving Hindostan, and its fragmentaiy histories, we turn south- 
wards, and find tliat the Dcccon, if it be less involved in obseurity, is 
at the same time of far more modem date, and even less interesting in 
its details. 

There seems to be little doubt but that at one period this part of 
India was peopled by others than Hindoos. The aborigines are said 
to have been foresters and mountaineers, leading a wild and lawless 
life. But this must have been at a very remote period, for there is 
abundance of proof that an advanced state of civilisation prevailed pre- 
vious to the time of the Greek notices of India. 

Through this tract there are not less than five dialects spoken : tlic 
Tamil, the Telugu, the Mahratta, the Canarcse, and the Uiyo. The 
Tamil tongue prevails over the whole district to the south of Madras, 
on both sides of the peninsula. 

Of all these southern states, that of Pandya is the most ancient, 
together with the neighbouring kingdom of Chola. They were .both, 
founded by men of low origin ; and although for some generations 
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they made frequent and destractivc •wars upon each othei', there seems 
to have been at a later period a long and cordial understanding be- 
tween them, Pand 3 'a extended not farther than the present districts 
of Tinnevclly and Madui’a, its capital being the toAvn of the latter 
name. 

The kingdom of Chola extended over a wider range of countiy 
than the preceding, — ^from Madura to Nandidroog, and at one time 
over a jiortion of Carnata. The twelfth century, however, saw this 
state much humbled, and losing some part of its independence, until a 
Mahratta chief being called in to aid the reigning rajah in some trou-. 
bles, deposed him and assumed the sovereign power, thus founding thc' 
family of Tanjore. The capital of this state was generally Conjeveram, 
west of Madras. 

The state of Chera, which we find mentioned by Ptolemj', compre- 
hended Qh-avancore, Coimbatore, part of Malabar, with some portion of 
Carnata. It does not appear to have risen to any consequence, and 
in the tenth century was over-run by thc troops of the neighbouring 
kings, and jDartitioned amongst them. 

Kerala included within its orig^al boundaries Canara and Mala- 
bar’j but about the commencement of our era these two districts 
appear to have become separated j tire former remained independent 
until far into the twelfth century, when it became a tributary of one 
of the neighbouring states. The Malabar country seems to have been 
broken up into a number of petty states, one of which was that of tlie 
Zamorins, whose capital was Calicut, and where they were found by 
Vasco di Gama in the fifteenth century.^ 

The kingdom of Orissa, although during a long period in a highly 
flourishing condition, has left little to tell its history beyond the most 
absui’d recitals of native writera up to a.d. 473, when a moi-e intelligible 
narrative takes up tlie thread of events. We hear of it in the “Maha 
Barat,” and afterwards in coimection "with the names of Salivahana and 
Vicramaditya, who appear to have occupied the country. From a.d. 
473 to A.D. 1131, the government was administered by rajahs of the 
Kesari race, under whom many petty wai’s were entered upon, until a 
prince of the house of Ganga Vansa seized upon the throne, whose suc- 
cessors were afterwards supplanted by a Bajpoot family of the race of 
the sun. This dynasty was, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
expelled by a Telinga chief, and thirtiy years later Akber annexed the 
country to the empire.® 

Power-ful as the Mahrattas became in more modern times, and cx- 
^ Elpliinstono’s India, yqI, i, p. 415. s Asiatic Bee^arches, rol. xr. 
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tcnsjvcly tliotiglj tlicir Inngungo be spolccn, wc finrl far less of them in 
liistoricnl rcconls than of any other race or country. Trulccd, until the 
ilnhomctAn VTiters mentioned them, there was nothing to marl: their 
existence heyond some inscrijitions which allude to their ca[»ital, Tsigara, 
ns a place of considcrahlc commercial importance, though its site has 
been long since lost. Tins place is also mentioned hy Arrian as a great 
emporium of the Deccan country, though with a very vague allusion to 
its position. 

A race of kings of Unjpoot descent ruled over Maharashtra, as this 
country was called until the twelfth century, when a family of Vadus 
supplanted them.® ToAvards the end of the following centurj* a Ma- 
hometan invasion took place, and after the reigning rajah liad for 
some length of time been trihutaiy to the Emperor of Delhi, the govern- 
ment Avas finally subA-erted by that poAver about A.T). 1317. IIoav this 
people at a later period rose to great militaiy i>owcr, and proA'cd one 
of the most formidable opponents to and chief destroyers of the Tartar 
empire, aa'iII be seen in succeeding chapters. 

It may be suilicient to notice the Chalulvya rajahs of Ilajpool de- 
scent ns hnA*ing ruled OA*er a tract of countiy bordering on Carnata and 
Maharashtra. Another line of these chiefs governed CriUnga, extending 
from Orissa to DraA'ira. Tlicir rule appe-ars to have lasted from the 
tenth to the twelfth centuries, at which latter period it A-icldcd to the 
supremacy of the kings of Andra, and subsequently to the rajahs of 
Cattac.’ 

The Andra lungs reigned over a tract of country to the north-cast 
of Hydrabad early in the Cliristian era. tVe possess little information 
concerning them, though it is certain tliat towards the end of the 
thirteenth century they had risen to some importance and power, and 
had extended their limits on the south. In A.i>. 1332 the coimtiy was 
overrun by an imperial army, afterwards hy the kings of Orissa, and 
finally became annexed to the Idngdom of Golcondn. 

Before closing this sketch of the early history of Hindostan and 
the Deccan, it may he well to glance at the view taken of India hy the 
Greek writers shortly after that country became opened to the western 
nations. 

Alexander himself evidently did no more than touch upon the very 
outskirts of India. Having checked the adA'ance of his army on the 
banks of the Hyphasis, when the eastern world had but just been 
glanced at, he bent his steps towards the south-west, and passed on- 

* 'VVilson’8 PreCice to the Machenne Papers. 

* Elphinstono’s India, toL L p. 417. 
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wards Ijotwocn the desert and the Indus, leaving seme few garrisons 
behind him, and one or two kings and chiefs allied to his government. 

A perusal of the writings of Ptolemy, Arrian, Aristobulus, and 
others of the early historians, cannot fail to impress us with a favour- 
able opinion of their general nccuracj', if wo consider how limited the 
extent of their laiowlcdge must have been, and under what disadvan- 
tages tliej* must have WTitten. We shall find that they represent the 
position and habits of the people, the state and form of internal go- 
vernment, the religion and literature of the Hindoos, pi’eeisely ns we 
have in later days found them to be j and so fixr from expressing sur- 
prise at any erroneous statements thej' may have advanced, we should 
rather wonder that their mistakes have been so few. 

Of the division of society into distinet castes, the Greeks were per- 
fectl}' aware, though the}' have added to the number of classes through 
some misconception. They aijpear to have been much stnick with the 
absence of slavery in India j for the scmle state of the Sudra easte 
would hardly have attracted the notice of men accustomed to the do- 
mestic slavery of Greece and Home. 

The subdinsion of Hindostan into a great number of kingdoms 
and petty states and principalities did not escape the attention of the 
Greeks, who, however, gi-eatly overstated their number, calculating them 
at upwards of one hundred. 

The forces which the Indian kings were capable of bringing into 
the field in those days were doubtless overcharged, but their composi- 
tion and arrangement are truly enough described. 

Their account of the revenues of the country, and the sources 
whence derived, quite agree with our own knowledge of those mat- 
ters. In the minute deseriptions given of the assessment of lands and 
crops, of the irrigation and culture of the soil, of the duties of the 
various functionaries of the revenue department, of the natural pro- 
ducts of the earth, of the articles forming the commerce of the country, 
— on all these points they relate that which might equally be ■written 
at the present time. . 

We find the public festivals and royal showPof the Hindoos de- 
scribed as they are known to have taken place in much more recent 
times. And not less precise and accurate are the early ■writers in their 
account of the dress, the domestic manners, and social habits of the 
various classes^ composing an Indian community. In speaking of the 
personal appearance of the Hindoos, both Arrian and Strabo notice the 
difference between the inhabitants of the north and the south coimtiy. 
e Stxabo, lib. S7. p. 493. ^ Arrian’s liidica, cap. svL 
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The fioulhcni Indians lliey dcscrilie ns swnrfhy, tall, nnrl Imndsomo, not 
nnliUe Ethiepiuns in nonio respects ; whilst tlic denizens of the norlh- 
ern latitudes are said lo ho much fairer, and not unlike the Kgj-ptmiis. 

The weapons employed hy the Ttidian soldiers were, excepting fire- 
arms, precisely such as are in use at the present day. The valour of the 
Hindoos is always highly spoken of, and they arc deserihed as* heing 
far more formidahlc enemies than any the Greeks had previously cti- 
countcrod in the EiLst. 

That the count rj* was in the days of Alexander in a highly flourish- 
ing condition there can he hot little doidif, even if we make some 
nllowanco for exaggeration. There were said to have heen 1500 cities, 
thickly peopled, hetween two of the rivers of the I’linjah j and one 
city is deserihed ns heing S miles long, and 1 J mile hrond, surrounded 
hy ditches and ramparts, with (51 gates and .570 towers. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

THE ARAB .VNB TARTAR INVASIONS, AND THE FINAL SETTLEJIENT OF 
THE MAHOIIMEDANS IN INDIA, 


A.n. Cul-1022. 

T he cai-licst nppcnrnncc of the Arab armies of (he west on the eonfiiies 
of the Inilian territories was in the j-ear CG I, during an expedi- 
tion of this people into the Afghan coiintrj’, when, linving penetrated as 
far ns Cnbul,* and made its ruler a tributnrj* prinee, a portion of their 
army under Slohalib, a celebrated ^loslem commander, pushed on ns 
far as Mooltan, sacked the city and earned away numerous prisoners. 
Although the Arabs made several fresh inroads into the Afghan terri- 
tories, at subsequent dates, it does not appear that the country eastward 
of that land possessed any attraction for them, since no further mention 
is made of any inroads by this people across tlic northern waters of the 
Indus. 

■\Ve hear, however, of numerous incursions by Arabs into the Scinde 
country as early as the reign of the Calif Omar ; but these would ap- 
pear to have been chiefly of a piratical chnractci’, with no other aim 
than plunder. Tlie seizure of one of these marauders' vessels, at a sub- 
sequent date, in one of the sea-ports of Scinde, led to the invasion of the 
country by a numerous army under Mohammed Casim, the younger son 
of Hejaj, the govenior of Basra. This juvenile warrior mot with the 
most complete success, capturing the fortified city of Dewal,^ over- 
throwing the son of the Bajah of Scinde, and spreading tciror and 
carnage as far ns the capital itself. Here the Eajah Daher interposed 
with a powerful army of fifty thousand men, and a numerous troop of 
elephants. Small ns was the force of the Arab general, he had no nltcrna- 
tivc^but to fight; and availing himself of a strong position, he waited 
irithin it for the attack of the Hindoos. The great advantage possessed 
by the troops of Scinde proved of little avail ; for at an earl}’- period of 

• Briggs’ Fcrislita, vol. i. p. 4. 

' Believed to bare been on the site of tho modet-n KuiTacboc. 
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the engagement, the rajah’s elephant ha'ving been grounded hy a fire-hall, 

rushed from the field of battle, smarting with pain, and plunged into 
the water of the neighbouring river. This untoward cireumstaneo 
struck dismay into the Hindoo soldiers, w'ho, dispirited at the absence 
of their royal master, began to give way ; and although the rajah soon 
re-appeared, mounted on his war-charger, the fortune of the day had 
been already decided. Finding all his efforts unavailing, Daher deter- 
mined not to sunivc the disgrace of a defeat, and rushing with a chosen 
few amongst the thickest of the Arab horse, fell covered with wounds. 
* It was in vain that his widow, with more than woman’s courage 
and all a woman’s hope, endeavoured to rally bis broken forces. She, 
however, placed the chief city, Brahmnnabad, in a ]>osture of defence, 
holding it against the victors for some time; and when at last all hope 
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Lad fled, the -women and children of her adherents perished in a huge 
funeral pile; and the small Kajpoot garrison, flinging wide the gates, 
rushed out^ and met their deaths upon the Arab weapons. Such as 
remained within the walls were slaughtered without mercy, and the 
younger members of their families carried away into captivity.® 

Casim, it appears, met with but little opposition from this time, and 
found suflicient leisure to settle the administrative affairs of the newly 
conquered territory, which he arranged on a just and politic foundation, 
appointing many of the old Hindoo governors who had held office under ' 
the late riijah to similar posts, on the plea that they were best qualified 
to maintain the established institutions of the country. 

Having arranged much of thc>intcrnal affairs of the country, Casim 
directed his attention farther eastward; and, bent upon the acquisition 
of fresh temtory, commenced a march towards the celebrated city of 
Canouj, on the Ganges. He had mni-chcd as far ns Oudipiir, when an 
unlooked-for catastrophe cut short at once his plan of conquest and his 
career. Amongst the captives carried away from Scindc were the two 
daughters of Eajah Darhc ; these, on account of their high lineage 
and great beauty, were destined for the harem of the Commander of 
the Faithful. Arrived at the court of the Calif, they were presented in 
due form to the sovereign, who had been curious to witness the charms 
of the elder of them, who was indeed surpassingly beautiful. On being 
conducted to his presence, she burst into a flood of tears, and exclaimed 
that, having been dishonoured by Casim in her own country, she felt 
tliat she was not worthy to appear before the commander of the faith- 
ful. The calif, incensed at this outrage, which thus became an insult 
to himself, and smitten moreover by her beauty, ordered that the 
oifending general should be sewed up in a raw hide and dispatched in 
that state to Damascus. This order was of course carried into efiect; 
and the body of the late conqueror of Scinde having arrived at the 
palace, it was laid before the princess, who, unable to contain her de- 
light at the sight of it, declared to the astonished calif that Casim was 
indeed innocent of the charge imputed to him, but that he had brought 
ruin and death upon her family, and she was now avenged.'* 

From this time the Arab arms appear to have made no progi-ess. 
All ideas of further conquest seem to have died with Casim, whose 
authority was handed over to less ambitious commanders. The rule of 
the Musselmen in Scindc continued until about a.d. 750 , when the 
Kajpoots uniting their forces with the Hindoos made a desperate effort 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 409. 

* Ayoon Akberry, vol. ii. Briggs’ Ferishta, voh iv. 
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to expd the foreigners from tlicir country, in wWck after some scTCre 
struggles, they eventually succeeded. 

The declension of the Arab sway may be said to have commenced 
at this time; certainly the empire of the califs at no later period ex- 
tended over so large an extent ofeounfrv'.- The de.ath of the famed 
Haroun-al-Kaschid was not long afterwarik followed by the secession 
of Khorassan and Transoxana. By degrees other provinces fell away 
from the califate ; and at no distant date the commanders of the faithful 
were reduced to puppets in the hands of their Turkish guards, and the 
dissolution of their empire was sealed.* 

Amongst the many petty dynasties of mixed Tnrlash and Mogul 
descent, which now swept over the* northern provinces of the Arab 
possessions, were the S.'unanis, a family of Bokhara descent, who. Laving 
firmly established themselves in Khorassan, nded over that countn* for 
upwards of a centuir. It was during their sway that the first member 
of the house of Ghazni, afterwards the founders of the Maliometan 
empire in India, assumed an importance which his descendants turned 
to good account. Alptegin, the founder of this new dynasty, was a 
Turkish slave in the service of Abdnlmelek, fifth prince of the house of 
Samnni, and in that capadty performed the most menial oSices. Find- 
ing that this slave possessed not only great personal courage, but many 
natural good qualities, his royal master, as was then a frequent prac- 
tice, promoted him to some important posts, and eventually made him 
governor of Khorassan. 

Alptegin held this command until the de.ath of his patron, when, 
having given offence to his successor, he w.as forced to seek safety 
in flight; accompanied by a faithful band of adbereats, he took re- 
fuge amongst the lull tribes around Ghazni, in the very heart of the 
'^oxmtains of Soliman, where he bid defiance to his enemies and se- 
. cured himself in the sovereignty of that part of the country. The hill 
tribes of the vicinity were nothing loath to receive amongst them one 
who was both able and willing to enlist their swbrds in bis service, and 
provide tbpm with payj and such as did not directly submit- to his 
sw.ay remained in friendly relation ■with him. Dming a period of 
fourteen years he appears to have maintained his position in the Ghaz- 
nivide country, supported by a numerous and well-appointed army, 
cbieSy made up of Mameluk horsemen and Afghan freebooters. 

His death, which occurred in the year 916, placed on his mountain- 
throne one who like himself had been a slave. Sibekte^n had served 
Alptegin with fidelity from the day that he had purchased him firom a 
s Price, vol. iv., quoted by BpHnstone, to}, i. p. 521. 
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mcrclmnt trnvcllin" eastward from Turkistaii, liis native country; and 
having proved his faitlifulucss and ability, he jiromotcd him to the high- 
est oflicc next to hinisoir. "Whether he was named by the dying ruler 
as his successor, wanting heirs, does not appear certain, but the acces- 
sion of Sibektegin to his masters jmwer, under the circumstances, was 
the most natunil occurrence. He is said, likewise, to have married a 
daughter of his late chief, and thus to have .strengthened his hold on 
the popular feeling of the hill tribes of Ghazui.® 

Events were now about to occur n-hich speedily called forth the 
activity and coumgc of the new ndcr. The Hindoo nijahs of the couu- 
tiy cast of the Indus viewed with considcr.ible ai)prchcnsion the esta- 
blishment of (his Itfahoinetan power so contiguous to (heir own coun- 
try ; and aw.nre of the passion for aggrandisement manifested on every 
fitting oceasion by this race, prepared to adopt aggrc.ssivc mcsisurcs, 
with a view of ridding their neighbourhood of such a dangerous rival. 
Acting on these feelings, Jcipal, r.ajah of Lahore, prepared a large 
army, marched across the Indus, and approached the hilly regions of 
Ghazni, when he w.as encountered by Sibektegin. A fierce storm of 
wind, rain, and thunder so damped the energy of the Hindoo troops, 
unaccustomed to the severe cold of these climate.'!, that Jcii)al found 
himself under the neccs.sity of coming to terms witli his ndvemary, 
.and agreed, as the price of peace and safety, to pay fifty elephants 
and a large .sum of money. The elephants were surrcndei’cd on the 
spot, and the two armies separated, the Hindoos I'ctracing their steps 
to their own country. 

Once safely within his own tcrritoi-ics, Jeipal foi-got his former 
danger and fears, and refused to complete his engagement by with- 
holding the raoney-p.a3'ments agi'ccd upon. Tlic Tartar chief was 
not likely to submit to this insult, and jrlaciiig himself at the head 
of a numerous foz'cc of Turki and Afghan horse, marched rniridly to- 
wards the Indus. Jcipal was prcp.arcd for the coming stom; he 
strengthened himself with the powerful assistance of the rajahs of 
Delhi, Ajmir, Calhigar, and Cauonj, and soon found himself at the 

* " A story is toW of Sibskte^^in while yet a private soMior, wliich proves tlio 
humanity of the liistorian, if not of tho hero. Ouo day, in hunting, ho succccdcil in 
rilling down a fawn ; but when ho was ciwrying oil' his prize in triiimiih, ho obsoiTcd 
tho dam follouing Ins horse, .and .showing .such evident marks of distress, that ho was 
touched with compjission, and at last relo.nsed his c.aplivo, plc.asing himself mth tho 
gratitude of tho mother, which often turned hiick to gaze at lum .ns she went off to 
tho forest with her fawn. That night tho Prophet appeared to him in a dream, told 
liim that God had given him a kingdom ns a row.ard for his humanity, and enjoined 
him not to forget his feelings of mercy when ho came to tho c-vorcise of power." — 
Etpldnsiont, vol. i. p. 520, 
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licftd of a lumdrcil ilioufiand cavnlty and a vast number of foot-Holdicrs. 
Sibclctcgin did not inuBtcr a fourtli jitivt of tins nmnbcr j but nothing 
daunted by tl»o numerical Rtrcngtb of Iuh advcrfinrics, lie relied on the 
superior strength and disciiilinc of hia chosen horsemen. 

Events ]>rovcd the soundness of his judgment. The enormous 
masses of Hindoo troops Averc unciiual to the shock of his Mamcluk and 
Afghan charges, and once having succeeded in breaking their lines, he 
found little difficulty in completing their disorder and final overthroAV, 
Jcipal’s huge army fled in the utmost disorder, and Avere closely pur- 
sued by Sibektegin ns far ns the Indus, tip to A\-hich point he at once 
established his authority, and left a goA'cmor Avith a numerous body of 
hoi'sc in command of the country about PcslmAAtir. 

Hoav far iSibektegin might haA’C puslicd liis conquests cannot be 
knoAAm, since he A\'ns required in another quarter to aid his neighbours 
and former masters, the Snmanis, in repelling attacks from some tur- 
bulent chiefs of Bokhara. These rcfractorj* tribes AA'crc AA-ith difficulty 
reduced to submission ; and the ruler of Bokhara, to rcAA’ard the scr- 
A'ices of Sibektegin and his son Mahmoud, conferred on the latter the 
government of KJiornssan, and recognised the father in all his present 
possessions ns far as the Indus. Matters ImA’ing been thus settled in 
the AA'cst, Sibektegin prepared to return to his goA'crnmont, but on his 
AA’ay thither aa’os seized AA’ith illnc.ss and died. 

No sooner did klahmoud find himself firmly established on the 
throne, and inA-cstcd ndth the ncAv title of sultan, than his restless and 
ambitious spiiit, long nurtured by the military exploits and bold daring 
of his father, sought for some field on Avhich to establish a new and 
dazzling reputation. 

It is scarcely matter for surprise, that the Avorld-Avide rcpxitation of 
India for Avealth should have led the 3’oung sultan of a semi-barbarous 
nation to turn his ej’cs in that direction. Added to this, it maj' fairly 
bo presumed that Mahmoud was not altogether Aininindful of the glor3’ 
he would acquire by extendiug the Moslem faith on the AATCck of 
Hindoo idolatry. 

In the j'car of the Christian era 1001, Maltmond crossed the Indus 
Antli an army whose chief strength lay in its horse, for even at that 
period the Afghan cavalry wore nearly alAA’uj's irresistible in open war- 
fare. Defeating the x'ojah of Lahore at PeshaAinir, and carr^'ing off a 
vast quantity of treasure, the sultan returaed to Ghazni for a season. 

Three other expeditions into the Indian territories folloAA'ed at 
various inteiwals, in tlie last of Avhich the conqueror secured treasure 
and precious stones, to on nmomit previously unheard of, from the 
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sncrcd sliriuc in tlic fortress of Nargacot at the foot of the Himalayas. 
To celebrate this achicrcmcnt, Mahmoud gave a triumphal feast, 'which 
lasted many days, during which the rich spoils of the war were exposed 
to public gaze upon tables of pure gold, amidst the sound of mai'tial 
music. 

A^ctories hut- served to stimulate this warrior-king to fresh achieve- 
ments ; and the glory and treasures which would have proved to many 
inducements to after-repose, only whetted the royal blade of the Ghaz- 
niridc sultan for new and mightier strokes of conquest. The Nargacot 
exploit was followed after a year or two by the reduction of the Glior 
country, the capture of Alooltan, an expedition to Tarcesa near the 
Jumna, and two attacks upon the Cashmerian provinces. 

In the year 1017 Mahmoud took the boldest step eastward that 
had been made by anj* foreigner within the Indus. The ■victoi-ies he 
had already acquired, seemingly frith so much case, over the Hindoo 
rajahs on the north-west frontiers, emboldened him to attempt some- 
thing on a more enlarged scale. Accordingly, we find him assembling 
an army of 100,000 hoi-sc and 20,000 foot at Peshawur, ■\rith which he 
crossed the river, and taking his course due cast as far as the Jumna, 
he turned southwards, and airived at the gates of Canouj before the 
rajah had received notice of liis approach. After destroying many 
temples and razing a number of fortresses, Mahmoud returned once 
more to Ghazni laden with the wealth of India. 

It was in the year 1022 that the first permanent settlement of the 
Moslems cast of the Indus took place, by the annexation of the Punjab 
to the kingdom of Ghazni } and from this event may be dated the rise 
of the Mahometan power in India. Hitherto all the conquests of 
Mahmoud had been but of a transitory nature. Renown and plunder 
appeared to be the leading objects of his expeditions; but in this year, 
diming a march to relieve his ally, the rajah of Canouj, Mahmoud was 
I'efused a passage for his troops through the territories of the Lahore 
rajah. This ill-judged step called down upon the ofiending Hindoo the 
vengeance of the Moslem conqueror, who did not quit the countiy 
until he had annexed it to his own dominions, and by that act laid the 
foundation of the Ghaznivide dynasty in India. 
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CnAPTEH I. 

SUETAN SlATUrOl'D AND IIIS SUCCESSOHS or Till: OHAZNIVIDK A::1> 
OUOBIAN DYNASTIES, 


A.D. 1022-1200. 

T ub reduction of the Lahore tcrrilorios thus brought the jNfoho- 
inctan conqueror within tlio limits of Tmlin j and having hjr this 
strokc^^mado himself pcrmnncntly master of the whole countty ns far 
ns the Sutlege, rc-inforced his nrmy of occupation, nnd strengthened 
the various garrisons in these districts, he felt himself at libertj’ to 
undertake further conquests. 

Two years Inter we find him entering upon his twelfth nnd last ex- 
pedition in India j but this time not so much on political ns on religious 
grounds. The temple of Soranfit, situated nt the extreme southern 
boundary of Gujernt, wns famed for its sanctity in the eyes of all good 
Hindoos. Mahmoud determined to evince the ardour of his zeal for 
the Prophet, by desti’oying this high plncc of henthen worahip ; nnd it 
may not bo incon*cct if we surmise tbnt the imputed wealth of the 
Indian shrine had some influence in drawing upon it the warlike 
notice of the Sultan of Ghazni. 

Crossing the desert which separates Scindc from Mooltnn, a dis- 
tance of 350 miles, in perfect safety, the im^tding nrmy found itself in 
Ajmir. Meeting with no resistance, the sultan imshed on towards 
the object of his journey, and soon arrived before Somnfit, The 
Hindoo defenders of their faith in vnin offered a gallant resistance ; 
Mahmoud carried all before him, and became master of the gorgeous 
temple and its vast treasures. 
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■ Keturning to his capital, the victor appeared for a time disposed to 
remain in quiet ; hut fresh ppportimities offered themselves, and once 
more tempted him to take the field. His last exploit was the cro^rn- 
iug one of his reign : the conquest of Persia seemed to leave him the 
most potent prince in the East ; and eertainly there was no power near 
to disturb his security. But amidst all this glory the conqueror was 
cut off ; and almost hefoi’e his victorious army had had time to gather 
x-epose from their last exploits, ere their Persian laurels had lost their 
first bloom, their leader and sultan was taken from amongst them — 
the founder of the Afghan dynasty in India was no more. 

Mahmoud, if not the gi’eatest sovereign the world ever saw — as 
maintained by most Mahometan widtei’s — ^was assuredly the most fa- 
mous of his age. Uniting in his person many brilliant and esti- 
mable qualities, he possessed but few of the failings so peculiar to the 
time in which he lived. To the character of a great general he added 
that of a liberal encom’ager of litei-ature and the arts ; and although he 
was not wanting in religious zeal, and lost no opportunity of humbling 
the jDOwer of Hindoo idolatiy, he cannot be chai-ged with any acts of 
cruelty against his heathen adversaries ; and it is said that he never 
took the life of a Hindoo save in battle or dmdng the storming of a 
fortress. This, it must be remembered, is the character of a px’inco 
who lived in an age when impi'isonment and murder wei’e oi’dinaiy 
steps in a I'oyal careex’. 

Perhaps his greatest failing, and one which grew with his yeai’s, 
was that of avarice. His Indian conquests helped to fill his treasury 
to an extent unknown in any previous or future reign.' It is re- 
ported, that upon his heai'ing of the great wealth of some contempo- 
raxy monarch, who had managed to amass as much as seven measures 
of jewels, he exclaimed with gi'eat fenmur, " Praise be to God, who has 
^ven me a hundi’ed measures.”* 

His love of riches was, howevei*, blended xvith a spirit of liberality 
in certain directions. Besides founding a university in his capital, 
with a museum and library attached, Mahnioud set apait a large 
yearly sum, amoxxnting to fully 10,000?. a year of our money,* for the 
maintenance of a body of professors and students, as well as pensions 
to learned men. Amongst the literaiy diaracters who wex’e attracted 
to his court by this patronage, was the poet Ferdousi, who composed 
an epic poem of 60,000 couplets, celebrating the exploits of the 
Pex'sians previous to the Mahometan conquests, a work which occu- 
pied his energies during a pexdod of thirty yeax*s, and which has been 
I Elphinstouc, vol, i. p. 572. = Briggs’ Ferishta, rol. i. p. CO. 
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deservedly admired by Europeans not Iks than by Orientals for .its 
many surpassing beauties. Mahmoud, however,- for some cause not 
quite clear, disappointed the poet in his promised recompense for 
this noble production ; and it is said that Ferdousi died of a broken 
heart. 

Mahmoud was not often wanting in his public duties ; and it is 
related of him, that oh one occasion a woman went to him to complain 
of the death of her son, who had lost his life from robbers in a rehiote 
part of some newly-acquired territories. The sultan observed that it 
was impossible that he could enforce the laws in such a distant 'cor- 
ner of his kingdom ; the woman replied — “ Why, then, do you take 
countries which you cannot govern, and for the protection of which 
you must answer in the day of judgment t” Mahmoud felt the justice 
of the reproof, and at once gave instructions to afford better protection 
to his distant subjects.^ 

Mohammed, who had been nominated by bis deceased father as 
his successor to the throne of Qhazni, in preference to his brother 
Masaud, did not reign many weeks. The more warlike and popular 
character of the latter gained for him the suffrages of the people 
and the army, who proclaimed him sultan so soon as he made his ap- 
pearance at the capital from the province of Ispahan. 

The military qualities of the new sovereign were very shortly in 
requisition ; for whilst a rebellion broke out in Lahore, the Seljuks, 
a warlike and powerful tribe of Tartars on the north of the Oxus, 
threatened his dominions with an invasion on the west. The troubles 
in his eastern possessions being quelled, Masaud marched against his 
new enemies, who had in the mean time (a.d. 1034) defeated and killed 
one of his ablest generals. A campaign of two years on the western 
frontiers of his dominions ended in a decisive battle near Mero, in 
which the Seljuks (a.d. 1039) were left complete masters of the field. 

The sultan retreated with the shattered remains of his army to 
Ghazni, where finding disunion and discontent amongst his people and 
army taking a formidable shape, he determined to retreat beyond the 
Indus, and seek to recruit his shattered fortunes in his Indian terri- 
tories. On his way to Lahore discontent took the form of mutiny, 
which ended in his deposition, and the restoration to power of his 
brother Mohammed. The immediate result of this was the death of 
Masaud, by command of Ahmed son of Mohammed, after a turbulent 
reign of ton years. 

The rule of Mohammed was not, however, destined to a long con- 
’ Elphisstono, vol. i. p. 671 . 
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tinuancc. Tlio deceased sultan’s son, Jlddud, took immediate steps to 
avenge his father’s death. Slarching from the •western frontiers with 
a small body of troops, ho made his way through Ghazni to I.ahore ; 
and meeting Jlohammcd and his son at Fattchabad, he attaokiNl and 
completely routed their army, making themselves and Anuilics pvi- 
Bond’s, and eventually put them to death to secure to himself the 
undisturbed possession of the throne. 

The whole attention of the new sidtan was for a time diiwted to 
the west, where the movements of the Seljuk invaders weiv beoomin 
daily more alarming. Either from the circumstance of Mddiid heoir, 
espoused a daughter of one of the Seljuk chiefs, or from more is'.ipor- 
tant matter’s engrossing their attention elsewhere, they .ij'piV.r not So 
have offered any real opposition to his regaining possession of Gh.r.tro, 
which he did in the year following his accession to power. 

Disturbances now occuircd in the east(A.D. 1042), rausisi no 
hy the absence of the new sultan from his Indian territorios. T; .' 
rajah of Delhi made this the occasion of recovering all the cities 
captured hy Slasnud on the cast of the Sutlcgc; and clalctl witli his f.rjt 
successes, the Hindoo pi'incc pushed his forces to the very gates o: X.'-.r- 
gacot, to recover which holy shrine vast crowds of Indian voiav.tetrs 
flocked to his standard. The religioas zeal of the Hindoos herx' 
all opposition, and despite the strong military position of this terrs ie^ 
fortress, the shrine fell once more into the linnds of il.s votiiries. 

Stimulated still further by this new success, and a«'Ured by {hv-* 
absence of the sultan, the rajah called around him the whole liim'^v 
population of the Punjab, and proceeded at once to tieliver the cviimtrv 
from the Ghaznividc yoke. 

Lahore was shortly after (a.d. 1044) invested hy the Indi.m .annv, 
and the garrison, receiving no succour or supplies iluring u ‘•ioiro of 
seven months, began to be reduced to great c.\t remit ics. Tliev must 
soon have yielded before fatigue and famine, hut iletermiueil to vuthe 
a last desperate effort, they sallied so vigorously upon the besiegers ns 
completely to disperse them and raise the siege. 

The remainder of Modud’s reign was occupied in l:cpj»lng within 
hounds the turbulence of his subjects, the disaffection of his Imlinii pos- 
sessions, and the restlessness of his Seljuk uciglihojirs. In the midst 
of these conflicting occupations Jlodud expired after a nutm of niijc 
years (a.i>. 1049). 

The throne ^vas now occupied by the late sultan’s brother, .\h»l 
Hasan, who, however, after a short rule of two years, gave way to hi? 
uncle, Abul Sashid. 


'n Tt 
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This pvincc was not more fortunate than his predecessor; forheforc 
the second year of Ins reign he was licsieged in Ghazni hy a revolted 
chief, captured, and put to death with all his family. The successful 
rebel enjoyed the fruits of his treason hut a month, at the end of which 
time he was assassinated ; and the army sought for some member of 
the rightful family to occupy the vacant throne. 

The choice at length fell upon n young prince, FarokhsSd, who 
had passed many years in prison through the jealousy of previous 
outlaws. His reign, although it lasted but six j'cars, maj’ be called a 
prosperous one compared to those preceding it. He managed to curb 
the restless, aggressive spirit of the Seljuk tribes, and at the same time 
to preserve order and quiet within his own dominions, but at last fell 
by the hand of an assassin. 

His successor was his bi’othcr Ibrahim, a prince of widely different 
tastes and temperament from all who had gone before him. His desire 
■was peace; and having conciliated his troublesome neighbours, the 
Seljuks, he devoted himself steadily to the internal affairs of his king- 
dom. Eeligion, the administration of justice, and the encouragement 
of learned men, appear to have engrossed the chief of his time; and 
the only mention we find of him, in any of the historical records, as 
engaged in a militaiy undertaking, was upon some expedition to the 
Sntlege, on which occasion he captured several cities fi'om the Hindoos. 
Little as there is to record of this monarch of a political nature, his 
reign nevertheless lasted for the unusual period of forty-one years, and 
terminated as peacefully as it had commenced. 

The next in succession was Masaud II. (..V.D. 1089), who cnjoj'cd a 
peaceable reign of twenty-five years, during which period the greater 
portion of his attention was devoted to legislating and improving the 
condition of his country. . Some expeditions into Hindostan were un- 
dertaken by his generals, but with no great or lasting results. 

Arslan, the elder son of the deceased sultan, commenced his 
reign with violence, and ended it in his own blood. Having im- 
prisoned his brothers, their uncle, the Seljuk sultan, marched against 
him with a formidable army, defeated him, and placed one of his 
brothers, Behrfim, on the throne. Arslan was pursued from the battle- 
field and slain. 

The new sultan (a.®. 1118) appears to have inherited the love for 
literature which had distinguished so many of his predecessors. Learned 
men, poets and philosophers, were welcomed at his court, and treated 
with the greatest consideration. The peaceful and prosperous state in 
which he found the kingdom greatly favoured this, and for a period of 
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nearly' thirty years allowed him ample opportunity to gratify his tastes. 
The peaceful tenour of his long reign was unfortunately broken through 
an act which could scarcely have been expected from a monarch of such 
elevated tastes. 

Having had a difference -with his son-in-law, Kuth-u-din Sur, prince 
of Ghor, he contrived fii'st to get him into his power, and then to kill 
him. The brother of the mm'dered prince lost no time in aveng- 
ing him, and marching upon Ghazni with a numerous army, drove 
out the treacherous Behrfim. The defeated monarcli, however, found 
means and opportunity to fall upon the invader and completely routed 
his troops, making himself prisoner, and eventually putting liim to a 
cruel death. 

Ketribution for this double crime was at hand. Ala-u-din, another 
brother of Kutb-u-din, entered the Ghaznivite territories at the head of 
a small but determined body of troops ; and although in the first instance 
fortune did not appear to favour him, he finally succeeded in compelling 
Behrdm to fly for safety to his Indian temtories, where he shortly after- 
wards died from exhaustion and grief. 

His son, Khosru, who had shared his prosperity, had now (a.d. 
1152) to participate in his reverses. The discomfited army of Ghazni, 
finding itself deprived of its leader, followed the son with, more 'than 
ordinary devotion, and succeeded in fighting a way to Lahore, where 
the new monarch found his Indian subjects ready to receive him with 
open arms. It does not appear that the reign of Khosru was marked 
by any political events of consequence. His tastes led him to consult 
the prudent policy of peace, and to rest contented with the Indian 
limits of his ancestral possessions ; nor do we find that he sufiered any 
molestation from the new d)masty ruling at Ghazni. 

At his death (A.n. 1160) he was succeeded by Khosru Malik, who, 
after a most tranquil reign of twenty-seven years, was attacked by 
the Ghor kings, and eventually defeated and slain. The kingdom of 
Lahore from this date became a portion of the Ghaznivite territory in 
the hands of the new line of princes. 

Gheias-u-din, the Ghorian sultan of Ghazni and Lahore, aided by the 
military talents of his brother, Shahib, had not long been settled in his 
new conquest before he began to turn his attention eastward, and, like 
many of his predecessors, to attempt new conquests on the Indian side 
of the Sutlege. The rajah of Delhi was the first Hindoo potentate at- 
tacked ; but so well was he supported by his followers, that the fierce 
and warlike forces led against them from the north failed in their 
efibrts ; and despite the terrible charges of Afghan horse, the troops of 
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Delhi were lcf6 mnsters of the hnttlc-fichl; Shnhih, wlio comninndcd the 
inreding forces, escaping with great diflicuUy and badly wounded. 

Two years Inter (a.j>. 1193) >Shahib, burning with a desire to wipe 
out the stain upon his military reputation left by his fonner defeat, 
again marched nn army of Turks and Afghans across the frontiers, and 
encountered Pritwi, the Delhi rajah, whom he found assembled with a 
powerful niTny from many Indian states to oppose his further progress. 
Upon this occasion the Afghan cavnliy decided the result of the day, 
for having drnuTi the Hindoo troojjs from their line of battle, Shnhib 
suddenly wheeled round a body of chosen horse, 12,000 strong, and 
charging the vast mass of troops wJiilst in broken columns, succeeded 
in utterly routing thom.^ The I’ajnh was made prisoner, and ultimately 
put to death whilst in confinement. 

This victory was followed by other conquests. The rajah of Canonj 
was defeated in a pitched battle, and liis territories were at once annexed 
to the dominions of the victor. Gwalior, in Bundcicund, ns well as 
several strong positions in Rohilcund, were next taken possession of ; 
and in the following year the Glmznivito warrior extended his arms 
still farther, subduing the fine provinces of Oude, Bchnr, and Bengal. 

The death of Gheins-u-din, which took place after a reign of forty- 
five years, placed his brother, Shnhib-u-din, on the throne. India, 
however, saw no further exploits of this successful wnmor. He was 
engaged in a war with the sultan of Khnrism, which terminated to his 
disadvantage, and led to the defection of some portion of his western 
possessions. A second expedition ogainst that country was on the 
point of being undertaken, when 8haliib fell by the hands of assassins 
after a short reign of four years. Few soldiers had been more successful 
or enterprising tlinn the conqueror of the central provinces of Hindos- 
tan ; even the brilliant achievements of Mahmoud were unimportant in 
extent compared to those of tlic Qhorian sultan, who had extended the 
Afghan rule as far as the extreme limits of the Ganges. 

Upon the death of Shahib (a.v. 120G), his nephew, Mahmoud Ghori, 
was proclaimed sovereign ; but he continued to rule over no more than 
Ghor, and so for abandoned claim to any further tcrritoiy os to send 
the insignia of royalty to the viceroy of India, Kutb-u-din, then i-esident 
at Delhi. Thus India became an independent power ; and in the person 
of the new monarch commenced the line of kings of Delhi. 


* Ferishta, toL i. pp, 173-177. 
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IlV Tin: TAllTAIlS. 

A.ii. 
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K vrr.-f-l'ix w.i*j llto fir;-! nf n Imi'lcmnvn n'J fh<' slnvi'-lnnirs ofDi'lhi, 

. from llir f ir! cif tlirir linvlii" hron ori;:inn!Iy Turici Hlnvr'i. T!io 
immnn'li IhkI J‘rrii (o his* rnul: lliroii;;!! the favour of 

•Shahih. who "rrntly n<lmirr<l liif many }:ivm 1 mill ^hinin;' ijualitiri:. Ho 
FC-rm*- Ui h;iv«' hrcii n jinuh'iit nml ju*--! m»mfirrh, niul to Imvcnttadiod his 
mhjrrts to his' jiiT'iiii hy the wi-dom mul pruth'iic-s of his nth?, which, 
howrvrr. Jii^lrd fur hilt four years «s kin/;, lhou/;h hr hml pivrrm'd llic 
Ft ate »tf iJilhi fls viceroy for fully twenty years. His son A mm was n 
xve.’itt jtriiuT, mill Was net nsiilo shortly nfi< r his accession for Altmnsh, 
Fon-in-hiw «if Kuth-u-din. who, like his j»rcdeecs«or, had heon mised 
from .“l.'tvcn' to hi;»h favour. 

All-’imsh Avas not deficient in military talent and personal courage, 
and found amjdc ocenpation durin;; his ri'i!;n for holh (puilitics. The 
Mahometan power Avas never .•■■o thoronohly estahlished in any portion 
iif India jiropcr, hut some rajah «ir dejicndent sovereign found occasion 
for attcmjiting an assertion of their territorial rights. In fhi.s Avay 
Jh-hnr, Mahvn, and (Jivnlior called doAA'ii upon them the chasti.soment of 
Altamsh. It Avas during this reign that the eclehrateil Ghenghi.s Khan 
poured his Meigul myriails from the north over n great part of Asia, 
nml at one lime threatened the Indian monarchy Avith an inA'asion. 

The death of Altamsh at iJelhi liroiighl his son, llukn-u>din, to the 
throne, Avhcncc his indolence, indificrcnce, and di.ssi])ntion .shortly droA’o 
him in favour of his sister llcr.in. 

Tlie .sultana (a.i». IL’.'IO) Avas a AA’onian of more than ordinary at- 
taimnonts. and seems to laiA’c aihninistercd the afliiirs of the kingdom 
AA-ith Avi^doin and imlustiy. Her talents, hoAvcA'cr, failed to secure her 
in the j)OR«ession of the throne. Jealousies crept in, a jiarty rebelled 
against her authority, and finally, after a severe engagement, lier troops 
AA’crc ilefeated, and Ivczia made cniitiA-c and slain in cold hlood. 

During the two short reigns ofllckrtlm and Musaud AA’hich folloAved, 
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tlic most promiucut event was the invasion of India at diiTcrent points 
by armies of Moguls, one of -which penetrated as far as Bengal. Tlicy 
were, however, driven back with considerable loss. 

STasir-u-din ^lahmoiul (a.d. 12-lC) was the grandson of .tVltamsh. 
Of studious disposition, he committed the cluarge of go^’cnimcnt and 
of all military operations to his vizier, formerly a Turki slave of his 
gi'andfathcr, and a m-an of great ability. Through his energj’ several 
revolts in the remote Hindoo states were suppressed, and the inroads 
of the Moguls on the -wcsteni frontier effectually checked. 

Upon the death of Nasir (a. 0 . 126G), his vizier, Gheias-u-din Bulbun, 
stepped quietly to the throne, where he maintained himself by a line of 
rigorous cruelt}* to all suspected of being inimical to his interest. His 
reign, which lasted for a period of twenty yenrs, was marked by in- 
surrections and invasions, all of which he overcame ■»rith the same 
success which had marked his career whilst vizier. 

MTth his successor, Kai-Kobad, ended the race of the slave-kings. 
This monarch ruled but for a brief period ; and at his death the choice 
of the people fell upon Jelal-u-din, in whose person commenced the 
house of Khilji. His reign, as also that of his nephew and successor, 
Allah-u-din, was a constant succession of plots, intrigues, and murders. , 

At this period a third Mongolian invasion of India took place, 
more formidable than either of the previous. Tlianks, however, to the 
bravery and experience of his general, Zafier Ehan, the sultan was 
victorious, though his success cost him the life of his heroic com- 
mander, who fell covered with wounds. This victory induced Allah- 
u-din to turn his arms to the peninsula of India, where he defeated 
several of the hitherto independent rajahs, and compelled them to pay 
him tribute. Jealous of the influence and number of the Moguls in his 
army, the sultan ordered them to be dismissed his service -without pay, 
and afterwards to be exterminated to the number of fifteen thousand. 

The death of Allah (a.d. 1316) was said to have been hastened by 
poison administered by his favourite general, Mallek Kaffir, who there- 
upon caused the late king’s youngest son, an infant, to be proclaimed. 
This meeting -with the disapproval of the nobles and army of Delhi, 
they placed Mubaril^ the eldest son of Allah, on the throne, slew 
Mallek, and so far restored tranquillity. The new sovereign, although 
he began his reign -with no less an exploit than the conquest of the 
Malabar country, quickly abandoned himself to dissipation, and left- all 
authority in the hands of a low Hindoo, one Mallek Khosru, who 
shortly afterwards found an opportunity to murder his master, together 
-with every member of his famfly. 
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This treason drew upon him the speedy vengennee of the nobles^ 
■who, ■with the rajah of the Deecan, dispersed his adherents, and termi- 
nated his power with his life. The race of Khilji ended with Mubarik, 
and with his successor coinnicuccd the rule of the house of Toglilak. 

There being no incinbcr of the royal family left (a.d. 1331), the 
choice of the nobles and of the nnny was naturally directed towards 
those chiefs who ranked highest amongst them. Their selection was 
Gheias-u-din Toghlak, governor of the Punjab, a man of high reputa- 
tion in military and civil atfaii^s, and who proved himself not unworthy 
of the i)opular choice. He shewed both activity and wisdom during 
his short reign. The threatened invasion of the Moguls on tlic north- 
Avestern fronticra Avas eflbctuallj- checked b}’ a line of defences thrown 
up along the Afghan boundary, AA'hiLst on the south he busied himself 
by subduing a further portion of the Deccan, and niranging mattei-s in 
Bengal and Tirhoot, as aa’cII as annexing the territories of the rajah of 
Dacca to his dominions. 

Ecturning from this last expedition, he Avns killed bj' the fall of a 
bungaloAV erected expressly to rcceiA’c him by his eldest son, not AAntli- 
out strong suspicion of premeditation against the latter, AA’ho, as a 
consequence of this occurrence, mounted the throne. 

]\Iohammcd Toghlak Avas proclaimed sultan (a.d. 1325) amidst a 
great shcAV of ostentatious liberality to all about him. He was a 
prince of great ability, and possessed more than ordinaiy acquirements ; 
and foAV monarchs CA’inced a greater desire to patronise men of learn- 
ing and distinction than did the new soA’crcign. His nccomjdishmcnts, 
hoAvever, did not counterbalance his terrible crimes ; and, if possible, 
his talents served but to add to the A'iolcncc of his outrageous actions. 

An army of !Moguls, Avhich found means to enter the Punjab, aa’us 
bought off by a large sum of money. The subjugation of the remain- 
der of the Deccan AA’as completed, and general good order Avas restored 
throughout the most remote proA’inccs of his vast dominions. 

From this time Mohammed seems to have abandoned himself to 
a most extraordinary and Anolent line of conduct, quite at Awiance 
AA-ith the previous reputation he had earned. An inAiision of Persia 
AA'ith a gigantic armj', — the conquest of China, — Avero both productive 
of disastrous consequences to himself and his people. And added to 
these frealis were his excessive fiscal imposts, his tampering with the 
currenc}’, and terrible cruelty to the inhabitants of many districts. 

These excesses produced open rebellion (a.d. 1338) in many quar- 
ters j and during the next thirteen years Ave read of a succession of 
revolts, Avhich seem to have kept the sovereign constantly employed. 
Many of these outbreaks were quelled for a time; but in several 
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instances the disaffected pro'knnccs defied the power of the tjTant, and 
maintained their independence. Amongst these were Bengal^ the 
Carnatic, and the Malabar territories. 

^lohnmmed is reported to have died of a surfeit of fish at Tatta, 
whilst on his way to quell one of the numerous revolts of that un- 
settled period, leaving no family behind him. 

Firuz Toghlak, the late Icing’s nephew (a.d. 1351), was raised to 
the throne in the absence of any direct heirs. His reign, though not 
distinguished by any gi’cat military exploits, was yet one of prosperity, 
and attended with the happiest results to his people. Ho reversed all 
the fiscal and raonetaiy decrees of his uncle, and busied himself more 
in the execution of works of public utility and improving the resources 
of his dominions, than in seeking to add to their extent. 

In the eighty-seventh year of his age, Firuz, from bodily infirmity, 
resigned nearly all his power into the hands of his micr, who soon 
began to use his authority against the claims of the heir-apparent. 
He failed, however, in his plots; for the son persuaded Firuz to 
banish his minister and invest him with supreme authority. His dis- 
solute conduct soon disgusted the nobles; and eventually he was com- 
pelled to fly to the mountains for safety, and the old king once more 
resumed the reins of government. 

Upon his death a scene of disorder, struggles, and bloodshed fol- 
loAved. Two grandsons reigned after him in succession, each for but 
a few months ; Hasir Toglilak, the banished son of Firuz, returned 
and resumed the government during three years ; after which his son, 
Humayun, assumed the sceptre, but lived only forty-five days. 

Mahmoud Toghlak, the younger brother of the preceding, was a 
minor when he ascended the throne (a.d. 1394). This cireumstance, 
added to the previous distracted state of the langdom, induced the 
governors of Gujerat, Malwa, and Juanpoor, to assert and maintain their 
independence ; and it was soon evident that the new sovereign, so far 
from being able to turn his attention to them, would find occupation 
nearer home, where dvil troubles awaited him. 

In the midst of these commotions {a,d. 1398) a fresh calamity 
descended upon the country, which at once threatened the speedy dis- 
solution of the empire. Tamerlane, having overrun Persia, Georgia, 
and Mesopotamia, with portions of Russia and Siberia, at the head of 
vast hordes of Tartars, turned his attention to India, and sent forward 
his grandson, Pir Mohammed, to prepare the way for the main body 
of the invaders. 

The Tartar general swept the Punjab with his fierce troops, and 
after carrying fire and slaughter through the entire province, took pos- 
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session of the fortifictl city of MooUnn. Tnraerlnnc meanwhile had 
effected a jiassage across the dangerous defiles of the mountain-i'angcs 
to the north of Afghanistan, marched for the Indus, which he ci'osscd 
at Attok, and thence made for Saniana, massacring the inhabitants of 
every town tliroiigh which he passed. 

Bcinforccd hj* n junction with the army of his grandson, Tamer- 
lane marched towards Delhi, where he found the Sultan Mahmoud pre- 
pared to receive him with a large force, aided by many auxiliaries and 
a numerous body of elephants. The invaders proved superior to the 
Indians both in numbci-s and valour; and although the sultan did his 
best to defend his kingdom, the Hindoo ami)' was defeated with im- 
mense slaughter. Mahmoud sought refuge in Gujerat, whilst his 
broken forces took shelter within the walls of Delhi, where they made 
terms with the Tartar chief, and submitted to his authority ns Emperor 
of India, which he was then proclaimed. 

The capitulation of the citj* did not save it from the plunder and 
violence of the Tartar ti'oops, who, 'meeting with some resistance in 
their excesses, fell upon the inhabitants, and a general massacre en- 
sued : “ some streets wci-c rendered impassable by heaps of dead ; and 
the gates being forced, the whole Mogul army gained admittance, and 
a scene of the xitmost honor ensued.”* 

Tamerlane quitted Delhi when there seemed nothing further to be 
gained by remaining ; and canying with him an immense booty and 
a vast retinue of slaves of all ranks, he marched through Meerut and up 
the banks of the Ganges ns fur ns Himlwar, thence across Lahoio to • 
the Ghazni country by the route he had followed on entering India. 

The Tartar monarch may be said to have found Hindostnn a gar- 
den — he left it a desert, a.d. 1399. Enmino and pestilence were the 
gifts he showered on the inhabitants, whom ho deemed not worthy of 
slaveiy in a distant land. Acquisition of tcrritoiy seemed to be no 
part of his plan. A fame such as in those days of bloodshed was 
deemed worthy of a despot, ho certainly achieved, but with no advan- 
tage to himself beyond the amount of trcasui’c he managed to carry 
with him on his way to meet other foes. 

After various struggles and some bloodshed in Delhi for the mas- 
tciy, Mahmoud at length came forward and re-asserted his claim to the 
throne. He lived a few years after this j and was succeeded by Doulat 
TChnn Lodi, who, after a rule of one year, gave way to the governor of 
the Punjab, Khizir Khan ; and thus ended the Toghlak dynasty of tlic 
Afghan race of kings. 
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Khimr KImn nflcclcd to nilo in tho imiiic fttid tiodcr tl»c miUiorily 
of Tamcrlnno, nnd by this nrtifico gave ft slftbility to liis govcnimcnt 
wlnob it could uot otborwiHC Imvo posHCBBcd. IHh reign of seven years 
•wns followed by tlmt of bis son Syed Mobnrik, n just iind prudeut ruler, 
wbo Wfts, bowoYcr, during tbirtccu yenrs, contiuunlly embroiled in dis- 
turbances. 

Soj'd Molinmmed, bis gmiidson, yraa ]>Inccd on the tJironc upon the 
ftssnssiuftlion of Syed ^fobarilc. He ruled for n brief period, and was 
Buccccdcd by bis son, Scyd Allnb-u-din, wbo, after reigning for seven 
years in great wenlcncss, abdicated, and made way for tbc fifth or Lodi 
dynasty, 

Lcblol Lodi, governor of tbc Punjab, was descended from nn Afghan 
family of high cbaraelcr, whoso power and influence had caused the 
jealousy and persecution of tbc Iftto dj’uasty. The outbreak wbicli 
drove Scyd Allah from bis throne called Behlol to Dcllii ; and nltliough 
mcolijig at first with some resistance, bo soon established himself on n 
firm footing, and reigned peacefully and successfully for ft period of 
twenty-eight years. 

His son and successor Sccander Lodi maintained himself in his 
father’s possessions with vigour and firmness, managing the internal 
ftfiairs of tho kingdom with great leniency and pnidcncc. He was, 
however, ft bigot, and persecuted the Brahmins with great cruelty, Tlio 
territories of Bchar were re-annexed to Delhi by Sccander, who was not 
deficient in military talent. He died at Agra in a.d. ISIG. 

Ibrahim Lodi, his son, possessed nil his father's intolerance, without 
any of his good quitlitics. By a course of cruelty and oppression ho 
alienated tho nflcctions of his people from Iiis family, and at length 
drove his nobles to open rebellion. These called to their aid one who 
was only too glad to avail himself of tho opportunity of ro-conquering 
the old ftcquisitions of Tamerlane. Baber, a descendant of tho last- 
named emperor, and who then reigned supreme in Ghazni, accepted tho 
invitation of tho governor of Lahore, and passed tho Indus at tho head 
of ft small but well-appointed army. After some oncountcra in tho 
upper provinces, Baber advanced to^ynrdB Delhi, where Ibrahim met 
him with n largo body of troops far supciior in number to his own. 
Tho superior tactics of tho Tartar chief, and tho valour of his woll- 
disoiplinod troops, gave them the adyantngo .over the Imgo but un- 
wieldy mass of Hindoo soldiers. Tho last of tho Afghan race of 
monarchs fell on tho battlc-fiold, leaving Baber in possession of tho 
country, with no obstacle between himself and tho empire. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROSI THE REIOS' OP BABER TO THE BEPOSIEG OP SHAH JEHAJT. 

A.D. 152C-165S. 

D escenbeb in n direct line bj* his father’s side from Timur, the first 
Tartar scourge of India, Zehir-cd-din, or, as he is more generally 
styled, Baber the tiger, claimed equal consanguinity by the maternal 
line with another great wamor, Ghcnghis Khan, the Mogul conqueror. 
It is from this latter circumstance, doubtless, that nearly all •n'l-itcrs 
have erroneously applied the tenn “ Mogul emi)irc” to the nilc of this 
Tartar d^masty. 

Contrary to the general expectations of his followers, Baber deter- 
mined upon exercising the title by which he was now known, and as 
Emperor of India to remain at Delhi, strengthen his position, and even 
add to his already extensive territories. This resolve, although dis- 
approved of in the first instance by the chiefs of his army, soon found 
favour in their eyes when they began to taste the pleasures of an In- 
dian life, and became accustomed to the soft enervation of a southern 
climate. 

The various governors and subordinate rajahs, who had assumed 
something of indciJendence during the recent disturbances, were not 
disposed quietly to submit themselves to the nile of the newly-made 
emperor, and several of them set him openly at defiance. To chastise 
these became his first duty ; a task, however, more arduous and dan- 
gerous than he had at first contemplated. The Afghan chiefs and the 
Hindoo and Seikh soldiery fought \vith determined obstinacy, and dis- 
puted eveiy battle with desperate valour. On more than one occasion 
Baber, who did not spare himself, was in imminent danger of falling 
into the hands of the enemy; and it was not until .the end of the fourth 
year of these hard-fought struggles that he brought the various pro- 
vinces once more under the dominion of Delhi. 

The emperor was not destined to outlive these successes long. A 
life of strange vicissitude and great bodily hardship had made inroads 
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upon Ms constitution, not to be shaken off. He Tras sensible that his 
end was drawing near, and accordingly prepared for it by many judi- 
cious arrangements relative to the future government of the country, 
which he bequeathed to his son Humayun, and finally expired at the 
end of the year 1530, having reigned over India five years. 

Humayun ascended the throne with the most brilliant prospects. 
The empire appeared to be firmly established ; the revenues were in 
a flourishing condition, and he himself a prince well <^culatedto secure 
the goodwill of all those about Mm. Of an amiable disposition, with 
a great taste for literature, and a considerable share of military reputa- 
tion, he gave promise of swaying the destinies of the Indian people to 
their happiness and his own glory. But his character proved far from 
suited to the spirit of the age in which he lived, and wMch could adapt 
itself to none but an iron rule. 

An excursion against Gujerat was followed by one into the Afghan 
territories, where, although victorious, he nearly fell a victim to trea- 
chery, and only succeeded in escaping with his life. Hearing of his 
reverses, Ms brothers and some chiefs rebelled against him ; and after 
one or two attempts to recover his authority, he was eventually com- 
pelled to seek safety in the kingdom of Persia, where he was received 
with great kindness, and even promised assistance, by the monarch of 
that country. 

By the aid of this new ally, Humayun was at length enabled to 
punish his rebellious relations, and retake a portion, though a small 
one, of his former dominions ; and after an absence of nearly sixteen 
years re-entered Delhi in triumph. His restoration, however, was not 
long enjoyed by him ; for missing his footway whilst walking on a ter- 
race of his palace, he fell to the ground below, and suffered such severe 
injuries as caused his death a few days afterwards. 

Before proceeding to narrate the events which distinguished the 
career of Akbar, the successor of the preceding monarch, it may be 
well to place before the reader a brief account of the other Indian 
states, partly independent and partly owning the supremacy of the 
emperors of Delhi, inasmuch as most of these will figure in the pages 
which chronicle the deeds of the new monarch. • 

The empire of Delhi had reached its utmost limits in the reign of 
Mohammed Toghlak.; but upon the death of that monarch many pro- 
%’inccs of the kingdom threw off their allegiance, and with hut fcAV 
exceptions maintained their independence until the reign of Akbar. 
Of these the most important were, perhaps, the kingdoms of the 
Deccan, viz. Deccan proper, from the ruins of which sprang the king- 
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doms of Bijnpobr, Ahmcdnegar, Golcondn, and Bcrnr. The kingdom 
of Gujcrnt, founded in A.d. 139G, continued indc 2 }cndcnt until a.p. 
15G1, -wben it Avns conquered b}' Akbar. It comprebended pretty 
nearly tbc tract of country at present known ns tbe Gujerat country. 
Tbc Mnlwa kingdom lasted from a.d. 1401 until 1512 j whilst that of 
Candeisb continued intact from a.d. 1399 to 1599. Besides tbe pre- 
ceding were tbc Rajpoot states of Scinde, Bundclcund, Gwalior, Oodi- 
poor, Jifarwar, Jesabneer, Jcipoor, and some petty bill tribes in tbe 
western deserts. 

Tbc kingdom of Bengal remained independent 'from a.d. 1338 to 
1573, governed bj* Hindoos, whilst Mooltnn and a part of tbc Punjab 
were governed jiartly by Afghan families and partly by descendants of 
Tamerlane. 

At tbc time of bis accession to tbc throne Akbar was little more 
than thirteen years of age. His youth and inexperience were fortu- 
nately full}’ compensated by tbc wisdom and ^•igour of bis •t’izicr Bebram 
Hbau, bis father’s gencml and prime adnser. This able commander 
lost no time in putting down tbe iusun'cctions which broke out in 
various parts of tbc empire at this time, as m’os usual upon tbe death 
of an Indian monarch ; and by canying tbe young emperor, nothing 
loath, with him, be helped to complete tbe militaiy education which 
bad been commenced in his father’s reign. 

Tbe first who brought upon him tbe chastisement of Akbar was 
Hemu, a Hindoo prince who bad assumed the title of Emperor of Delhi. 
This usurper bad collected a powerful body of troDj^s favourable to bis 
claims and inimical to tbc Mahometan nile, and by tbeir religious 
zeal was enabled to make a good stand against the Tartar army. A 
great battle was fought at Paniput, in which tbe Hindoo prince bore a 
conspicuous part ; but despite tbe number and valour of bis devoted 
followers, victory, which for some time appeared doubtful, at length 
declared in favour of the Mahometan forces, and Hemu was taken 
prisoner after being badly wounded in his howdab. It is related that 
tbe captive was brought to Akbar in bis tent, where bis minister, Beb- 
ram, desired him to give tbe first blow to tbe Hindoo, as a signal for 
bis death. The brave young emperor refused to strike bis wounded 
prisoner, upon which tbe vizier, enraged at bis unlooked-for generosity, 
struck off tbe bead of tbe captive with bis own bandi 

This •\'ictoiy was followed by the complete submission of the pro- 
vinces of Delhi and Agra, and sboi-fly aftenvards by tbe pacification of 
the Punjab. The young emperor had, however, to deal with another 
and more dangerous opponent in tbe person of bis prime minister and 
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gcncrnl, BcLmin Khnn. This rvhlc Imt %’i()h-t>t rnriti, rniscfl hy his tin- 
ilouhtcd nbility nnd j)ast forvicts to the highest offices ntid grenfest 
mithority, begun to give evidence of n cruel and jenlotis Bpirit, in the 
many deaths •which be caused amongst those idjout the court, ivlio might 
in any degree ojiposc his authority or wishes. lie soon b«-cninc not 
only hated and feared by the nobles of j\kbars court, but an object of 
distrust and aversion to the monarch himself, who at length fonnnlly 
dcjioscd him and sent him on a jdlgrimnge to Mecev ; on the road 
thither he was assassinated by n relative of one of his fonner victims. 

At this period ‘(.\.l>. loGO) the dominions of the cmpenir included 
only the I’unjab, Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, A jmcer, and Gwalior. A general 
spirit of insuhordinaiion nded llirough most of tliesc jiros'inccH, which 
was no doubt ministered to bv the belief that Akbars extreme youth 
rendered opjiosUion to bis authority an easy matter. Tlic cmjteror 
soon sliewcd a determination not oidy to restrain and punish these 
refractory spirits, but also to recover all those jiortions of the empire 
■winch had fallen from it during llic past century, and so make India 
but one country under one common hc-ad. 

Malwa was tiic first province annexed by Akb.ar, tliougb not without 
some bard fighting and a good deal of subsequent insubonlination 
on the part of the generals and governors jmt in command, against 
whom the young emperor was co]n[>clicd to proceed in pen-on. Other 
revolts in various parts of the kingdom followed, which occupied the 
attention of the monarch for seven years, at the end of which period 
be, had either slain or conciliated nil bis unruly chiefs and opponents. 

The Hajpoot princes •^vcrc the next who drew against them the anas 
of Dellii. Tlic strong fort of Cliitur, in Oodipoor, was besieged, and 
after a gallant resistance captured with all its treasures ; the rana was 
never taken, and the country managed to bold out against Akbar 
through bis entire reign. 

Gujerat was next (a.d. 1572) subdued by Akbar in person, and 
annexed to the empire ; after winch Bengal was attacked by one of the 
imperial generals and finally subdued, though not ■without some hnrd- 
fougbt battles. Here, too, Akbar bad to contend with rebellious chiefs, 
■who appear to have ^ven him more trouble than the original possessors 
of the coimtiy. By means of great firmness, and judiciously blending 
■with it a degree of moderation and clemency, Akbar finally succeeded 
in quieting all this jiortion of bis dominions,’ and firmly cstabbsbing 
bis power tbrougbout tbe whole of central Indio. 

His attention was next turned to Cashmere, a country situated on 
* Stewart’s History of Bengal. 
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tlic Himalayas, above the reaeli of the temperature of Hinclostan, and 
gifted until fertility and a salubrious climate. The dissensions of the 
reigning d 3 ’nosty, a i-acc of ^lahomctnn adventurers, opened a tempting 
door to the ambitious spirit of Akbar, who forthwith sent an arm}*, 
which, forcing the mountain passes leading to that country, soon com- 
pelled the king and his chiefs to accept the terms offered them, namely, 
complete subjection to Akbar’s sovereignty. From this period Cash- 
mere seems to have been the summer residence of the emperors of 
Delhi so long ns that monarch}* lasted. 

A war with the Afghans of the north-eastern provinces of Cabul 
did not interfere with the quiet government of Hindostan, the whole of 
which Avas now under tjic rule of Delhi as- far ns the Herbuddn, ex- 
cepting only a few of the Eajpoot territories. 

Tlie Deccan became the scene of Akbar’s further conquests in the 
year 1596 ; and after two years spent by his generals in that countiy, 
he himself marched to the scene of operations before Ahmedncgar. The 
war in the peninsula u*as terminated by the defeat of the reigning 
princes and the annexation of a considerable pai't of that state to the 
emperor’s dominions. 

LenA*ing the prosecution of further objects (a.d. 1601) in the hands 
of his minister, Abul Fazl, Akbar quitted the Deccan and proceeded to 
Agra. This Avas rendered necessary by the rebellious conduct of his 
eldest son, Selim, avIio, instigated by bad advisers, and under the in- 
fluence of opium and wine, had seized upon Allahabad and declared 
himself king of Oude and Behar. •- This rupture was, hoAveA*er, healed 
shortly aftei’Ai'ards : Selim was declared heir to the throne, admitted at 
court, and permitted to Avear royal ornaments. 

The many years spent by Akbar in Avarlike operations, the daring 
and reckless manner in AA’hicli he had ever exposed himself to the 
dangers and privations of the field and th'c camp, had not failed to 
work their efiect upon his constitution j despite his abstemious habits, he 
appears to have laboured uuder severe and frequent ailments during 
the latter years of his reign, and in the month of September 1605 his 
illness assumed so alarming a form as to leave little doubt AA*hat would 
be the result.® 

A combination was attempted on the part of some of the nobles to 
set up Selim’s son, Khusru, as successor, but it broke down ; and Selim, 
Avho at first had absented himself from -his father, remained by his side 
during the last days of his mortal illness, and received from his hands 
the royal sc}Tnetar. 


’ Price’s Memoirs of Jelian-,61iir, p. 70. 
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Aklwr tiled after n rei"n of fnrjy-iiiiie years, jiassed nmidsi altnott 
continued warfare. Icavlnj' liis kin^tlmn on n firmer hasis tlian it lied 
been at any previous period. l‘os«e?‘-cd of all llie luiiitarj- genius so 
necessary in those times, Ahhar was cndowftl with many c.vcellent 
tjualitics not often combined with royalty in the En^t. A lover of 
science and literature, a most rigorous dispenser of justice, a jiracti'scd 
financier, n thorough ma'-tcr of all hn.sinc>‘s detnils, the hate cmjKTor 
found time amidst all his wars to jmmuc the pcaodnl studies of a 
philosojdicr. Tolerant in the extreme to sill religious sects, Ahhar 
frequently held discourses with I’rahmins and Christians upon their 
creeds, and avonid pennit no ptrsecutimi for difference of etpinion. 
Ili-s intimacy avith the learned Ahul I'ar.l and his brother Feiri con- 
tributed doubtless to his moderation : and to the s-amc cause m.ay be 
•ascribed his omi frcc-lhinhing ideas, aa-hich. avhil-t they rendered him 
a a’Cty good sovereign, made him a very indifiercnl Mahomet.an. 

The revenue of the cmjiircavas jdaecd upon a sound footing; many 
splendid works of miHt.ary end oninmcnt.al cluaracter were undenaktn, 
and the aa-holc of his oavn royal establishment, although on .a a-ast and 
magnificent scale, aras reduced to the most sy.«tcn;atic order.® In 
short, no part of his govcnimcnt ajqiearcd too insignificant in his eyes 
to dcscra'c its oavn share of reguhar attention. 

Xo opposition was offered to the succession of Selim, who avr3 
saluted by the title of Jchan-Gliir, or Conqueror of the TTorid." But 
before the end of the first yc.ar of his reign, it became apparent that 
the peace of the empire was to be tiisturbed by Jclian-GIiirs own son 
Khosru, avho, raising levies, marched northwards and seized on the city 
of Lahore. His father followed him at the head of a chosen body of 
troops, and, in an engagement aa'bich followed, totally defeated the 
rebel army, making many prisoners, amongst whom was the author 
of the treason, Khosru, who was loaded witli chains and kept a close 
prisoner for a year. 

About this time (aj). 1611) tlic emperor married the widow of 
a late governor of Bengal, who became so famed for her unrivalled 
beauty and brilliant accomplisbments as to receive tbe title of A'cor- 
mahal, or “ Light of the Harem.’’ This favourite obtained complete 
ascendency over the emperor' s mind, but exercised it with great wis- 
dom, iufiuenced, it is believed, by tbe sage councils of her father, a 
man of high repute. The emperor resigned to Koor-mahal the direction 
of his imperial household, and by her aid it was managed not only 
with magnificent pomp, but with a great regard to economy and order. 

* Aveea Atbear. 
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The monarch alhulcs most feelingly to the good influence of his snltnna 
and her family in his autobiography, and aseribes much of his pro- 
sperity to their wise councils and devoted services. 

Some disturbances in Bengal Avere soon quelled, ns was also a 
difference Avith the Kaun of Oodipoor, Avho Avns forced to submit to the 
authority of the emperor. Jehnn-Ghir*s attempts upon the Deccan 
AA-cre less fortunate, and after an obstinate resistance his army AA-as 
forced to quit that countiy Avith henAW losses. 

At the eonclusion of these operations 1C15), an ambassador 
from the British Court, Sir T. Boc, reached Ajinccr, to form a treaty 
of amity AA-ith the emperor, or, ns he AA-as then tenned by European 
AATiters, “the Great Jlogul.” Sir Thomas remained iii the counti-y 
three years] and in the account of his embassy, A\‘rittcn by himself, he 
has left a A-ei-j- ample description of the Delhi court, and the state of 
the country at that time. 

From this it appears that, hoA\-CA-cr rigorous in his oulAvard l»cnring, 
the emperor indulged in free living A\-hcn in private, and CA-en in the 
company of the English ambassador. Jehan-Gliir gave even- encou- 
ragement to Europeans, and permitted the free exercise of their 
I'cligion. It is said also that he Acorc figures of Christ and the Virgin 
at the head of his rosary, and that tiA-o of his ncpheA\-.s embraced 
Christianity Avitli his full consent.-* 

Tlie prodigious AA'calth of the emperor may be judged from the 
circumstance related in his memoirs of his j)rcscnting the bride of one 
of his sons on the evening of her marriage Avith a pearl nechlacc 
A-alued at sixty thousand pounds, and a ruby AA-orth tAA-enty-fivc thou- 
sand pounds, AA'ith a yearly m.aintcnancc of thirty thousand jioumls.* 

The great and unbounded influence of Xoor-mahnl over tlie einj»cror 
raised up many enemies to her authority, and amongst otliei-s Korrnn, 
or, as he Avas afterwards styled, Shah .Tehnn, tlie inounrch's third son. 
Fearing her power as adA'crse to his claims, ami i)OF‘!ibly having advices 
of some intrigues against him at court, the jtrince thrcAv aside all dis- 
guise, and boldly raised the standard of rebellion by laying fiogo 
Agra. Here he Avas defeated with considcrahle loss, and compelled 
to seek his safety in flight; hut nothing daunted by his first 
he continued to maintain his struggle for several yc.".rs uith vaned 
fortrme. 

An incident at this time had Avcll-nigh changed thc.AA-ln»lc co^e 
of events, but for the dericc and holdncss of tlie finned 
Mohabet Klian, governor of the Punjab, linving incurred the disp co^ 

« Sir T. Poe. » ilemoiis of Jclon-Ct*^' 
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or jcaloufiy of that favourite, was ordered to repair to tljc presence of 
the emperor, llicn encamped on the Hydaspes, to meet certain cliargcs 
against liim. He set out at the head of a few thousand ciioscn liorsc, 
and perceiving that his ruin w'as intended, resolved to strike a blow 
that should fnistrate the plans of his enemies. J3eing cncami>cd at 
no great distance from the royal quarters, he made a forced march at 
daybreak, when the bulk of the imperial anny had crossed the river, 
and finding little opposition, rushed to the emperor's tent and at once 
made him prisoTicr. 

Noor-mahal was not likely to remain an idle witness of her hus- 
band’s captivityj and although Mohabet evidently intended the seizure 
to serve to secure his own safety, she at once made an attempt at 
his rescue by open force. This was frustrated by the vigilance of 
Mohabet; but an after effort carefully planned and executed met with 
better success, and the monarch once more found himself safe among 
bis o^vn troops. 

A reconciliation with Mohabet then took place, and he was put 
at the head of an army to march against Shah Jehan, who still con- 
tinued in open revolt in the south. Instead of attacking that prince, 
the old general came to terms wth him, and their forces united in the 
Deccan against their mutual enemy Hoor-mahal.® 

Meanwhile (a.d, 1027) Jeban-Ghir had proceeded to Cashmere to 
enjoy the bracing air of that mountain country, and whilst there was 
seized with an attack of asthma, from which he had been previously a 
sufferer, and which at once assumed an alarming character. His phy- 
sicians ordered an immediate removal to a wanner climate, and as a 
last hope he was conveyed towards Lahore, but expired before he had 
been many days on the road, in the sixtieth year of his age and the 
twenty-second of his reign. 

Hoor-mahal in vain attempted to assert the claims of her favourite, 
Shcriar, to the throne. No sooner did Shah Jehan receive tidings 
of the emperoris death than he marched with all speed to Agra ac- 
companied by Mohabet, and there caused himself to be proclaimed, 
Shcriar was defeated and slain; Noor-mahal retired into private life 
srith a yearly allowance of a quarter of a million sterling; and the new 
sovereign found himself in quiet po.sscssion of the throne. 

The emperor soon gave evidence of liis love for splendour and 
magnificent buildings by the costly and beautiful public works he began 
to erect, and the festivals he held on the annivcrsaiy of his accession, 
which were marked by a profusion unknown even in those days of 
* Gladwin's Momoirs of Jclian-Ghir. 
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oriental luxury. This first annual celebration is said to have cost him 
nearly two millions sterling. 

Amidst all this enjoyment, troubles •were in preparation in more 
than one part of bis vast empire. Cabul was invadfed by a strong 
party of Uzbecs, who, however, were soon driven back with heavy 
loss. In the Deccan a formidable opponent sprung up in the person 
of Khan Jehan Lodi, an Afghan general, who had distinguished him- 
self under Jehan-Ghir, but who px*oved an unruly and troublesome 
adherent. He allied himself with the King of Ahmednagar, and pre- 
pai’ed to invade the Deccan tenitories of the emperor, who at once 
took the field with a powerful armament. 

Khan Jehan, unable to cope with the superior force brought against 
him, retired to the most inaccessible districts of llie countiy, and for a 
long time evaded the pursuit of the imperialists, but was at length com- 
pelled to fly to Bijapoor, where he hoped to receive assistance. Dis- 
appointed in this expectation, 'he endeavoured to I'each the northern 
frontiers, but was cut off in Bundelcund. 

The Deccan was still unsubdued ; and although the war was pro- 
secuted -with unabated •rigour for several years, ^ind Ahmednagar and 
the Nizam’s temtoi''ies wex*e soon overrun, Bijapoor offered a bold and 
detex-mined resistance, and it was not until a.d. 1636 that terms were 
finally settled with the king of that country, who agreed to pay an 
annual tx’ibute to the emperor. In the following year Shah Jehan 
retuxTied to his capital; not, however, to qxxiet enjoyment, for other 
occupations awaited him. 

Candahar being made over to him by the governor of that coun- 
try, Shah Jehan seized the opportunity of dissensions among the 
chiefs of Balkh to invade that coxmtry with an army chiefly composed 
of Bajpoots, under the command of Fi'ince Mox'ad, his second son. 
Success attended most of these opei'ations ; but the inclemency of the 
seasons and the want of supplies caused more distress than the arms 
of their enemies, and eventually led to the evacuation of the country, 
after a lavish expenditm'e of life and money. 

Candahax', the possession of which was disputed by the Afghan 
and Persian forces, was invaded in three successive years; twice 
Aurungzebe, the younger of the princes, and lastly by Dara, the eldest 
bx’other, but each time with ill fortune. 

Dming the interval of peace which followed these enterprises, 
plTinh Jehan found the means of completing the entire survey of his 
vast dominions, prepaxutoiy to I’e-assessing the lands for revenue pur- 
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poses ; this task, it is said, had occupied liis attention for a period of 
twenty years.^ 

Other less tranquil occupations awaited the monarfeh in the south. 
The Deccan, which had never been effectually settled, gave unmistak- 
able signs of approaching disturbances. A difference between the 
king of Golconda and his vizier formed a pretext for the interference 
of the emperor, who dispatched Aurungzebe against the king ; and the 
young prince, partly by artifice partly by force, managed to seize on 
* Hydrabad, and finally to dictate most severe terms to his opponent, 
the chief feature of which was the payment of a million sterling in 
cash into the emperor’s treasury. 

It was about this period that a race of men but little known, and 
only casually mentioned by one of the Mahometan historians, began to 
attract some small degree of attention in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, and by degrees so to strengthen their position in the Deccan, 
that at a later period they rose to sufidcient importance, not only to 
affect the destinies of the Mahometan rulers of India, but at one time 
to cause serious uneasiness to the British government of that country. 

The existence of the Mahrattas was noticed by Ferishta as early as 
A.D. 1485 but until the period at which we are now arriving, they 
had not been recognised as a distinct people. We have no certain 
data as regards their origin, which they themselves boasted was from 
the Bajpoots, and which may possibly have been the case with one or 
two of their chief families. But there was nothing in common be- 
tween these two races. Whilst the Mahrattas were in person small 
and sinewy, and in their character crafty, persevering, and enduring, 
the Bajpoots were of a noble and commanding figure, proud but open 
in nature, indolent but brave. 

They had located themselves in a tract of mountain country situ- 
ated above the high lands of the western ghauts of the Deccan, in the 
immediate vicinity of the states of Gbilconda, and forming the most 
■j inaccessible portion of the Bijapoor territories. Their chiefs had by 
degrees established themselves in the confidence of the local govern- 
ment ; and many of them "were appointed to offices of trust in the 
villages and districts > many held inferior commands in the Bijapoor 
army ; whilst others were entnMted with the custody of hill forts and 
revenue stations. 

Sevaji,the founder of the Mahratta dynasty in the Deccan, was bom 

7 Duff’s Histoiy of the Mahrattas, p. 126. 

® Hphinstone’s India, vol. ii p. 457. 
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A.I). 1G27; and at the period of -which '\vc arc now treating -was, al- 
though scarcely eighteen years of age, admitted by his father, Shahji 
Booln, to the joint management of his jngir, or collcctoratc, at Foona. 
"Whilst in the exercise of these duties, he found ample opportunities 
of gratifying his love of a wandering romantic life ; and it is even said 
he not unfrcqucntly took a part in the depredations of the lawless 
tribes who frequented tho hilly country in the vicinity. Certain it is 
that he found means to \rin over the attachment of large parties of 
the Jlahratta soldiers, who were doubtless stmek by the bold daring of 
their young chief, and only too ready to connect themselves with any 
enteiprisc calculated to lead to their enrichment and independence, 
however desperate it might appear. 

Hai-ing collected arcund him a party of his most trusty followers, 
he contrived hy dint of stratagem to obtain possession of one or two 
hill forts, and eventually to seize on the revenues of his father's jagir. 
This success emboldened Sevaji so far ns to lead him to open revolt 
against the authority of the Icing of Bijapoor. The whole of the hill 
forts of the ghauts, and next the noiihem Concan, fell into his hands ; 
and the treasure of which he became po-sscssed by these exploits en- 
abled him to augment his forces and place them on a footing of re- 
spectability. 

Matters were in this state -with the young Mahratta chief when 
Aurungzebo invaded Golconda ; and Sevaji, profitiug hy the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him by the prospect of a tedious war, ventured to 
enter the impei-ial territories ; and attacking the town of Juner when 
unprepared for defence, obtained possession of it, and carried off con- 
siderable booty.® This daring act was subsequently overlooked, if not 
foigiveu by Aunmgzcbe, who was just then called away by his father’s 
illness to take part in proceedings of a more important nature than the 
chastisement of a lawless freebooter ; and Sevaji thus found himself at 
liberty to carry out his plans of aggrandisement at the expense of the 
Bijapoor sovereign. 

In the year folloiring the Golconda affair (a.d. 1657) an expedition 
against Bijapoor, although successful, was brought to a sudden tei-mi- 
nation in consequence of the dangerous illness of the emperor at Agra. 
The eldest prince and heir to the throne. Data Shako, was with his 
father, and had long Avielded the powers of the crown ; but so soon as 
intelligence of the sovereign’s danger i-eached the younger sons, Morad 
and Aurungzebe, they instantly made common cause, and set out to- 
gether for the capital at the head of 35,000 horse, Bara opposed 
^ ElpUiustoao's India, rol. iL p. 4G6. 
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tlicin with nji nrmy greatly superior in luimhcrfl, hut not so in rlisci- 
plinc nnd valour. In tlio battle wliicli followed, one day’s imrch from 
Agra, all the princes distinguisficd Ibcmsclvcs in a manner worthy of 
fi nobler cause. Dara was, however, defeated, and fled in the direc- 
tion of Delhi with 2000 followers. The immediate conscqnenccs of 
this decisive engagement were the imprisonment of Morad in the 
strong fort of Gwalior, the confinement of Shah .Tchan to his palace 
lit Agra, and the jiroclnmntion of Aurungzchc ns emperor. The de- 
posed monarch lived for fully seven years after this event in inditlerent 
health, nnd possibly not loath to be saved the labours of government, 
though he would doubtless have preferred that his eldest and favourite 
son Darn shoidd have held the reins of power. 

Thus ended the rule of Shah Jehan, a prince who had reigned 
thirty years, the greater part of which was spent in wars nnd various 
iniUtnx'y expeditions. Wlintcvcr fault is to he found willi him licfore 
he came to the throne, his after conduct merits tmqnnlificd praise ns 
regards his duty to his subjects, and his liberality accompanied by wise 
economy. The revenues of bis kingdom must linvc been cnonnous j 
for until all bis profuse expenditure in gorgeous spectacles nnd public 
works, not less than bis many costly wars, be managed to accumulate 
in his treasury a sum in coin amounting to twenty-four millions ster- 
ling, besides a vast heap of jewels nnd gold ornaments nnd vessels. 
His famous peacock-throne is said to have cost six millions nnd a half 
sterling, and was one blazing mass of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, nnd 
sapphires, representing the plumage of a peacock in its natural colours. 

Tlie city of Delhi was rebuilt by him in a style of surpassing splen- 
dour and of great extent. But the most celebrated work of this 
monarch was unquestionably the Taj Mahal, n magnificent mausoleum 
of -white marble and mosaic work at Agra, the delicacy and richness of 
which 1ms ever drawn forth the admiration of nil beholders.*® The 
beautiful mosaic work so profusely and elaborately scattered over this 
sepulchre is believed to have been the work of Italian artists. 

Judged by the standard of Asiatic sovereigns in his days, Shah 
Jehan must be awarded a high rank amongst the rulers of the East, 
•whether ive regard him in bis militniy or civil capacity. Both Euro- 
pean travellers and Oriental historians agree in one general commen- 
dation of his character as a warrior, a ruler, and a lawgiver. At uo 
time had the Tartar empire in India been more frequently and seriously 
threatened by external enemies, and yet it would be difficult to point 

i" Taj Mabol is a corraption of Iilunstaj Mnhn], tho nnmo of Shah Jinan’s queen, 
whose sepulchro it forms, Eljihinalon^t India, 
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to n period wlicn those dominions %rcrc more consolidated, more secure 
within themselves, or when the revenues were more thriving, or the 
laws more promptly nnd cquitnbl}' administered. It is no small praise 
to tell of this monarch, that although the magnificence of his public 
festivals, the splendour of his daily court, nnd the lavish outlay he in- 
curred in vast public undertnhings, were such ns had scarcely had » 
parallel in the reigns of any of his race, they were followed by no harsh 
or unusual exactions from his subjects, who were, on the whole, more 
lightly burdened than any of their ancestors. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

F.'lOM TIIF. FROCIi-VMATION OF AVUUXG/.nDK TO THE PAEl. OF THE 
TARTAR DV.VASTV. 

A.I). 1C50-17C5. 

O X Ins ftssumption of tlic impcri.il <lignit}', Auningzcbe took tke 
title of Alnmglnr, by Arbicli be is still known amongst Asiatics, 
nltbougb bis former name contimlwl to be used by Europeans. 

Tlic new emperor did not find bim.cclfin quiet po.'scssion of his 
father’s throne, Dnra his elder brother, idthough a fugitive in Lahore, 
had still many adherents amongst the Hindoo chiefs and Rajpoots, the 
more so ns it was known that he was favoured by his father. Another 
advorsarj’ came forward in the person of SoHman, Dnra’s son, who, 
aided by Enjnh Jci Sing and Dilir Khan, marched to meet Aurungzebe 
at the head of n strong force. Treachery, however, overcame the young 
prince, and he soon afterwards found himself a prisoner in the hands 
of a petty chief. 

The emperor’s pursuit of Darn, who now moved towards Scinde, 
was diverted by news of the advance of another of the royal brothers, 
Shuja, who, ns governor of Bengal, had found means to raise a con- 
siderable force of cavalry and artillery, and was then marching towards 
Allahabad to dispute his brother’s suprcrnnc}". The two armies met at 
no great distance from this city ; and after Ijing close to each other 
for some days, a decisive engagement followed, in which Shuja was 
defeated with the total loss of his army. 

It was in vain that the unsuccessful prince endeavoured to retrieve 
his fortunes by further struggles in his own province. The imperial 
army under Prince Sultan dro%*e him from post to post, until at length, 
being hard pressed at Dacca, he fled with a few followers to the rajah 
of Arracan, in whose territories he appears afterwards to have lost his 
life.i 

The after career of Dam and his family was one of successive de- 
' Elptunstone’s India, voL iLp. 449. 
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fonts, desertions by ndlicrents, nnd flights from provineo to province, 
ending in ]iis capture nnd ultimate death nt Delhi. It wns during 
these reverses thnt the traveller Bernier encountered the fugitive prince 
nnd his family nenr Ahmcdnbnd, nnd spent some days with them, ns 
related by himself in his published travels. 

Not long after this occurrence, Aurungzebe, under various pre- 
tences, contrived to dc.spntch his brother ^lornd nnd his son, ns also 
the two sons of Dnra, all of whom had been imprisoned by him in 
fortresses in Gwalior. 

Freed from all claimants to his usurjMsd throne, the monarch looked 
around liim for the means of employing his large army nnd the ener- 
gies of his rizicr hlcer Jumln, who might, if remaining idle, be tempted 
to projects inimical to the pence of the empire. 

The rich countrj’ of Assam offered a tempting bait to his ambition; 
nnd thither the old general was despatched nt the head of an army 
whose strength defied nil opposition. In a few months the country 
was ovciTun, nnd the capital in the hands of the invading anny ; nnd 
it appeared to the mind of Aurungzebe thnt it would require but his 
instructions to enable his rictorious troops to march fonvnrd nnd 
obtain possession of the Celestial Empire. 

Before these ambitious plans could be attempted the winter season 
began. The troops, cut off from all supplies by the artifices of the 
natives, and exposed to the rigours of an unusually severe monsoon, 
began to suffer from want of food and proper shelter. Unaccustomed 
to such rigorous weather ns they found themselves exposed to in an 
enemy’s country, many fell victims to disease ; and finally the army, 
whidi had defied the utmost efforts of powerful antagonists, was 
driven back to its own territories by the attacks of the elements. 
The commander, Mecr Jumla, died before reaching Dacca, a victim to 
the rigorous season and the unceasing hardships be had endured for 
many mouths. 

About this period Aurungzebe was attacked with an illness of such 
a severe character os at one time to place his life in great jeopardy. 
This was the signal forrmany intrigues amongst his chief adherents, 
some of whom looked to Shah Jehon, the deposed monarch, who still 
lingered out his days in regal confinement; others brought forward the 
claims of Akber, third son of Aurungzebe, who was already a great 
favourite amongst the army.® But the emperor, having notice of these 
designs, ordered steps to be taken which effectually, prevented them 

® Bernier. 

O 
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to tlie imperial general, as in the end to prevail on the emperor to 
gi’ant him peace on most favourable terms. 

Bijapoor and Golconda, both wearied of protracted sh'Uggles, were 
too glad to purchase a respite at the hands of the Mahratta by a large 
pajnuent of money ; and ScA'aji, left thus in quiet possession of his 
territories and hill-forts, turned his sole attention to strengthening his 
position and regulating the intci’ual affaira of his little kingdom. 

This tranquillity proA’cd but a temporary lull, and two years after 
the conclusion of the late hostilities, Aurungzebe bi’oke the treaty by an 
open attempt to seize the person of Sevaji. This led to the recovery 
by the Mahrattas of many important posts from the emperor, and also 
their OA'crrunning the states of Surat and Candeish. 

Although the imperial arm)’ far outnumbered that of the Mahratta 
chief, the want of unanimity amon^t them, the daring attacks of 
ScA’aji, and the A’acillating conduct and continued jealousy of Aurung- 
zebe in regard to his various generals, contributed to procrastinate the 
war in the Deccan until his attention Avas called to another quarter. 

A war had been carried on for some time Avith one or tAA’o of the 
Afghan tribes under the direction of a son of the celebrated Meer Jumla. 
The success AA’hich at first attended the imperial arms was finally con- 
verted into severe defeats j.and just at this time, A.D. 1672, the emperor 
determined to attend personally to the prosecution of the war. 

His presence in the north appeared to sei-ve his cause but little, and 
after several campaigns of more than doubtful results, he returned to 
Delhi, having come to some sort of arrangement Avith the refractoiy 
tribes. 

The attachment of his Hindoo subjects was severely tried after his 
return from the north-west provinces by a variety of edicts and regula- 
tions of an extremely harsh and oppressh’e character. 

Amongst other orders, he detennined that none but Mahometans 
should be employed in any office of trust under the government. 
Various taxes Avere increased that bore especially on the cultivators of 
the soil; and the most obnoxious of nil imposts, the jezzia, or poll-tax 
on infidels, Avas re-instituted, much to the dissatisfaction of all classes 
save the Mahometans. 

These and some personal disputes led the Bajpoots of western Eaj- 
pootana to combine against the authority of the emperor, and we 
accordingly find a considerable army sent against them. Peace was 
temporarily made, but finally broken, and a still larger force detached 
against the Rajpoots. Fire and sAvord were carried through their ter- 
ritories, and their families made prisoners, but in vain. The brave 
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and altliougli lie found himself unable to cope with the large force 
brought against himself and his allies^ ho contrived, by a continued 
succession of sorties from his mountain fortresses, to cut off the supplies 
and embarrass the movements of the invading army. 

These efforts did not prevent the imperial forces from laying close 
siege to tlie capital of Bijapoor, which eventually capitulated, and 
being dismantled, was never afterwards capable of affording shelter to 
troops. The subjugation of the kingdom of Golconda followed; and 
shortly afterwards the rajah of the Mahrattas fell into the power of the 
emperor, and was beheaded in prison. 

The country was, however, as far from being subdued as ever. 
Samboji’s brother assumed the command of the Mahmtta forces, who, 
following the practice of previous campaigns, harassed the enemy in 
every possible way without exposing themselves to any serious danger. 
Larger armies were brought into the field, and endeavoured by attack- 
ing the foe on various sides to distract their attention and weaken 
their resistance. But the nature of the country was against these vast 
bodies of troops, whose supplies had to be collected fi'om a great 
distance and at a heavy expense. It was in vain that Aurungzebe 
wth untiring perseverance took the field himself, and personally super- 
intended the siege of some of the most important strongholds of the 
Mahrattas. It seemed a fruitless task to capture fort after fort and 
city after city, whilst the enemy lurked as bold and as unsubdued as 
ever amongst their hills and thickets. 

More than ten years were thus spent by the emperor, at the end 
of which time his prospects appeared less hopeful than when he com- 
menced. The heavy drain upon his resources caused by this most 
costly warfare, and the defalcation of some portions of his territorial 
revenues, gave him much uneasiness, and before long embarrassed 
his movements. His troops began to clamour for their arrears of 
pay, which it was not in his power to give them ; angry expostula- 
tion and many defections were the consequence ; and to crown all, 
a very severe fall of rain flooded his encampments, and caused the 
loss of much of his stores and baggage, and of some thousands of his 
troops. 

Hard pressed on all sides and in all ways, the emperor would noAV 
have gladly listened to any terms for an accommodation of matters ; 
but the Mahrattas, conscious of the growing weakness of their oppo- 
nents, were so unreasonable in their expectations, that Aurungzebe 
felt himself compelled to break off all negotiations. Finding it im- 
possible any longer to maintain his large force in such a country and 
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Confined witliiu the limits of the old native towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Surat, with the island of Bombay, the English traders 
acting for the East India Company had scarcely attracted the attention 
of an)' eastern government. The embassies which had been at various 
times despatched from Britain to the Court of Delhi had been received 
vuth marks of favour bordering upon patronage, and thei-e appeared no 
jealousy on the part of any of the sovereigns with regard to the unos- 
tentatious establishments of these European factors. 

British influence in the East had far more to fear fr'om the power 
and jealousy of the Dutch, who had not long succeeded in wresting from 
the Portuguese a gi'cat part of their possessions and trade in the eastern 
seas, and who seemed determined, if possible, to elose thetcommei'ce 
of India against their British competitors. Nor were these the only 
obstacles to the progress and prosperity of the company. Internal 
mismanagement, and incompctency and lyrnnny on tlie part of one or 
two of the governors of their settlements, tended to prostrate the ener- 
gies of those who served them faithfully, and at one time jeopardised 
the very existence of the association. 

The rash conduct of Sir John Child, governor of Bombay, brought 
against that small settlement the. arms of Aurungzebe, who would 
unquestionably have reduced the place, but for the timely death of the 
incompetent commander, upon which the emperor agreed to a treaty 
on very moderate terms. 

At the period of which we are now detailing the events (a.d. 1707), 
a new chartered company was established in London for the purpose 
of trading to the East, and before long the two had merged in one body, 
much to the advantage of both. The Court of Directors became better 
constituted as a governingbody, their powers were more clearly defined, 
and new vigour and life seemed infused into all branches of their serrice, 
which before long bore fruitful results in the operations canied on ■with 
the distant settlements. 

But to return to the affairs of the empire. The injunctions of 
Aurungzebe regai*ding the succession were altogether unheeded by his 
sons. Whilst Moazzim was proclaimed emperor of all India at Cabul, 
under the title of Bahadur Shah, his brother Azim took the same step 
at Agra, whither he returned so soon as he received tidings of his 
father’s death. Both of these made preparations to assert their claims 
to the throne by force of arms. A battle was the consequence, in which 
Azim and his two sons fell, leaving Bahadur Shah in possession of the 
field and the cro'wn. 

.Prince Cambakhsh, the youngest of the two brothers, being indis- 
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posed to admit the claims of Ihe new emperor, was attacked near 
Hyderabad, his army utterly routed, and himself mortally wounded. 
This event left Bahadur without a rival, and he at once gave his atten- 
tion to the iroubles of the Deccan, where the succession to the command 
of the Mahrattas was being disputed by the nephew and the guardians 
of the infant son of the late rajah. These disputes were shortly after- 
wards arranged, as were also the imperial differences with the Rajpoots, 
who now gladly accepted the overtures of the sovereign. 

Bahadur Shah was well disposed to conclude these matters, as the 
Seikhs were giving his governors in the north more occupation than 
they could well undertake; and he accordingly marched to the Punjab, 
resolved to put down the rebellious outbreak with a strong and deter- 
mined hand. He was not long in forcing these rude warriors Avithin 
their own territories, and eventually succeeded in capturing their 
strongest forts, and scattering thdir forces with considerable loss. 

Returning to Lahore after this undertaking, Bahadur Shah died after 
a short illness, in the seventy-first year of his age, having reigned five 
years. 

No sooner had the emperor breathed his last, than his four sons 
strove for the mastery. Battles were fought, negotiations were set on 
foot, and every artifice and effort employed to strengthen the cause of 
the various claimants; but in the end Jehandar Shah, the eldest, suc- 
ceeded in defeating his brothers, and for the time securing possession 
of the throne. 

The contemptible character of this monarch (a.d. 1712) soon es- 
tranged the affections of the nobility and the people from him ; and 
there is every reason to believe that open revolt would have been the 
result, but for an event which at that moment took place. This was 
the appearance of a rival candidate for the crown, in the person of 
Farokhsir, the emperor’s nephew, who assembled an army at Allahabad, 
repelled one or two detachments sent against him, and finally routed 
the troops of Jehandar near Agra so completely, that the monarch was 
forced to fly to Delhi in disguise. He was there seized by his late 
vizier, and delivered up to Farokhsir, who, in putting the fallen sovereign 
to dcath^ meted the same end to his traitorous minister. 

The empire had gained but little by the change of sovereigns. 
Farokljsir was not less contemptible than his predecessor, though Avith 
the additional vices of cruelty and jealousy. He intrigued to secure 
the death of Hosen Ali, one of his most able and active supporters, 
whom he had found himself compelled against his aatHI to make com- 
mander-in-chief of his forces. The plot failed, and the intended victim 
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of Ills master's jealousy proceeded on Hs expedition against tlie Mah> 
rattas in the Deccan. 

The reputation of this general suffered in the campaigns which 
ensued. The Mahrattas followed up their old tactics with so much 
X)crsevcrancc, as in the end to hafllc the utmost endeavours of Hosen 
Ali to bring them to a decisive engagement, and he was eventually glad 
to compromise matters by several concessions, which, however, Farokhsir 
refused to ratify. 

This led to a misunderstanding between the monarch and his 
general, and subsequentfy to a difference uith the vizier, the brother of 
the latter. Farokhsir, with all the desire, but none of the determina- 
tion needed to rid himself of these powerful and able men, began to 
plot against them, though in such an unskilful and undecided manner 
as served hut to expose his own imbecility and fears, and at the same 
time thoroughly to disgust and alienate those who would have seconded 
his views.® 

The immediate result of these weak and futile attempts on the part 
of the emperor was the march of Hosen Ali to the capital at the head 
of an anny devoted to his service. After some treating with the weak- 
minded sovereign, and a rising of the inhabitants of the city against 
Hosen’s followera, the brothers formally took possession of the citadel, 
seized the person of the emperor, and quietly put him to death after an 
inglorious reign of six years. 

Upon the deposition of Farokhsir, two young princes of the royal 
family were successively elevated to the throne, each of them living hut 
a few months. Subsequently the vizier and his brother raised to the 
imperial dignity another prince named Boushu Akhter, who was de- 
clared emperor under the title of Mohammed Shah. 

From the commencement of this reign (a.d. 1719) there were not 
wanting unmistakeable signs of the approaching decline and fall of the 
Tartar dynasty in India. The overbearing conduct of the vizier and 
his brother, coupled with the disgust created by the knowledge of the 
means by whicl^arokhsir had met his death, tended to estrange the 
minds of the pe^le from the ruling powers, who, besides, gave evidence 
of their own weakness by continued disagreements.^ 

-Insurrections took place at Allahabad, and other large cities, as 
well as in the southern division of the Punjab, which occupied the 
imperial forces for some time. 

It was dm'ing the rule of this monarch that an embassy was de- 
spatched from Calcutta to the court at Delhi, by the company’s servants, 

° Elphinstone’s India, toI. ii. p. 581. ' Ibid. toI. ii. p. 581. 
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with the view of obtaining some fiirther grants of territory and greater 
privileges than they then enjoyed. The emperor received the British 
officials with some show of favour; but through the secret influence of 
his vizier, who was also governor of Bengal, and extremely jealous of 
the European settlers, matters appeared for some time likely to result 
far from satisfactorily to the embassy. Fortunately for the English, 
the emperor was seized with a dangerous illness, which haffied the skill 
of the royal physicians, and in the hour of need recourse was had to 
the aid of the medical officer attached to the embassy, who succeeded in 
restoring his imperial patient to health in a short period. This led to 
a concession of all the demands of the British, who returned to Cal- 
cutta well satisfied with the results of their journey to Delhi. 

Amongst other turbulent proceedings which agitated the empire, 
was the conduct of Asof Jah, governor of Malwa, who, under various 
pretences, managed to raise a considerable body of troops, at the head 
of which he marched towards the Deccan, and encountering detach- 
ments of the royal army, routed them, and established himself, by the co- 
operation of the Mahrattas, in possession of a large tract of that country. 

To oppose this formidable chief, Hosen Ali marched towards the 
south, taking care that the emperor accompanied him, in order to pre- 
vent plots during his absence. Mohammed, disgusted with the state of 
servitude in which he lived under the rule of the brothers, and eager 
to be rid of them, fell into a plan for the assassination of Hosen, which 
'took place not far from the royal tent. This led to the revolt of 
Abdallah, the vizier, who was, however, soon afterwards defeated and 
made prisoner, sinwiving his reverses but a short time. 

These occurrences were followed by the appointment of Asof Jah to 
the viziership. This austere and ambitious man, however willing he 
may have been to aid in the government of the empire, was soon dis- 
gusted TYith the frivolous life of Mohammed and the little regard paid 
to himself. At the end of the first year of his tenure of office he threw 
up the viziership and withdrew to the Deccan, where it at once became 
apparent that his design was to render himself independent of the 
imperial authority. ^ 

Establishing himself at Hydrabad (a.d. 1723), Asof took immediate 
steps to secure the possession of the states around him, and at the same 
time to turn the Mahratta pow’cr to his own advantage by directing 
against the empire the arms of that restless people. Saho was at this 
lime the dominant rajah of the tribe; w’hilst another claimant. Samba, 
held himself prepared for any opportunit)’ which might offer of asserting 
bis rights, real or pretended. By playing one of these against the 
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other, Asof contrived to strengthen his own hands, and at last induced 
Saho to agree to a treaty, by Avhich lie undci*took to invade the imperial 
territories. 

At this iieriod (a.d. 1731) we first hear mentioned the names of 
Holkar and Sindia, aftcnvai’ds so famous in eastern history. The an- 
cestom of these noted chiefs were, at the time of 'whieh we are now 
treating, the former a shepherd on the UTira, south of Poonah, the 
latter, though of a good family near Sattara, in such reduced circum- 
stances ns to be serving as the domestic of a Mnhratta genei’cl. 

The events of the succeeding half dozen 3 'ears (a.d. 1737) may be 
comprised in a few sentences, no occuiTcnccs being of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve separate notice. On all sides the Mahrattas con- 
tinued to make encroachments, adding to their territories as occasion 
offered, seldom with an)' real opposition, never irith any that was 
effectual. The empire was yeaidy becoming weaker, and required but 
some sudden or idolent shock to cause its total dismemberment. 

Meanwhile the possessions and influence of the European settlers 
tliroughout India had been gradually extending. The French had 
appeared on the scene, and their naval force, under the command of the 
brave Labourdonnais, acted so effectually against the fleet of the British, 
as for a time to cripple most seriously the operations of the latter. 
Peace being restored between the two nations, they still continued their 
operations against various native states on one pretext or the other. 
The governor of Madras took up the cause of a deposed rajah of 
Tdnjore, and marched a body of troops into those temtories to assert 
his rights, without, however, cariying out any real or permanent ob- 
ject. It was during these operations that the since renowned Clive, 
then a young lieutenant, took the field for the first time, and in his 
earliest action gave evidence of that cool valour and sound judgment 
which before long earned for him a world-wide reputation. 

The troubles of the Deccan (a.d. 1739) and the frivolities of his own 
court had so occupied the attention of the emperor that no heed had 
been given to the movement of, the ambitious monareh of Pei’sia, Nadir 
Shah, who ha^-ing left his kingdom at the head of a brave and well- 
disciplined army, conquered a great pai’t of the Afghan territories, and 
was already turning his attention to India, where he well knew a smre 
victory and rich booty awaited him. He did not wait long for the 
pretext necessary to give a shadow of justification for crossing the 
Indus, which he did at the close of the year 1738. Mohammed Shah, 
I'oused by this intelligence, collected a force but ill calculated to op- 
pose the veteran army of the invader, though aided by the questionable 
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presence of the Nizam of the Deccan. Early in the following year a 
battle was fought at Carnal, which resulted in the defeat of the im- 
perial army and the submission of Mohammed Shah. The emperor 
was ircated Avith great consideration, and permitted to reside unguarded 
in his own quarters. The two monarchs aftenvards proceeded in com- 
pany to Delhi, Avhere they resided under the same roof.® 

The stay of the Persian monarch at the Indian capital, though 
brief, was marked by rapacity and bloodshed. A tumult having arisen 
in the city, the pretext was afforded the Persian troops of an indis- 
criminate massacre of the inhabitants, Avhich lasted for a Avhole day, 
the loss of life during which time has been variously estimated at 
from 30,000 to 150,000. 

This was followed by a general plunder of the city, from the royid 
treasury doAvn to the most humble dwelling, when an incredible amount 
of coin and jewelry of various sorts appears to have been brought 
together and appropriated by the Persian king as payment for the cost 
of this most unwelcome visit. 

The value of the gold and silver coin thus carried away is said to 
have been nine millions sterling,® whilst the gold and silver plate and 
jewels amounted to quite* as much more. Besides a great number of 
the finest horses, elephants, and camels, Nadir Shah carried .with him 
several hundreds of the most skilful artisans and workers in the pre- 
cious metals. 

Nadir Shah at length took his departure from the capital of India, 
after a sojourn of fifty-three days, the memory of Avhich outlived the 
perpetrators of the atrocities committed therein. Before quitting 
Delhi, the king of Persia seated Mohammed upon his throne, and Avith 
his oAvn hands placed the diadem upon the brow of the re-instated 
emperor, at the same time enjoining the strictest obedience to him 
from the nobles and chiefs assembled about them to vdtness and par- 
take in the ceremony. 

Freed from the dreaded presence of these powerful invaders, the 
emperor had full opportunity to observe and deplore, without the power 
of remedying, the misery Avliich threatened him. With scarcely the 
shadow of an army, an exhausted treasury, a devastated country, 
cities in ruins, and surrounded by many and designing enemies, the 
prospect for the future Avas indeed dispiriting. 

The nahobship of the Carnatic being at this time (a.d. 1740) the 
subject of contention between two rival candidates, the aid of the 
Mahratta army Avas called in by one, which very shortly settled the 
• Elphinstono’a India, voi. U. p. 027. ' Scott, vol. ii. p. 212. 
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question for tlic moment, nnd resulted in the imprisonment of the 
defented cnndidntc. This interference ‘\rns looked upon ivith n jealous 
eye hy Asof, or, ns he was (hen more generally styled, the Nizam nl 
Jloolk, who finally used his influence to bestow the rank of nabob of 
the Cnmntie upon one of his own connection. The French commandant 
of Pondicheny, anxious to obtain n footing with some of the native 
chiefs, used his interest nnd some money to obtain the liberation of 
Clinnda S.nbib, the deposed nabob, who no sooner found liimsclf at 
liberty than he commenced raising troops nnd sncldug such towns nnd 
forts ns he found unprotected. 

From this date to the year 174S the troubles in the state of Arcot 
continued to occu])}* the attention of the niznm, who died nt that period, 
nt the great ago of one hundred years. This event, ns was' almost 
nlwnj’S (he case in eastern governments, led to contentions in the family 
ns to hi.s successor, in which both the English nnd French took nn 
interest, according ns their own advantage might be best seircd. 

From (he time of the departure of Nadir Slinh from Delhi but few 
events had occurred within the then prostrate empire. The sole ex- 
ception to this quiescent state of things were the rise of the Eohillns, 
nn Afghan tribe inhabiting n mountain tract near Oude, and nn in- 
vasion of India by nn Afghan chief, Ahmed Shnh Durnni. The former 
was put down by the emperor in person ; the latter was repelled by 
the imperial forces at Sirhind under Prince Ahmed, though not without 
n severe contest. 

Immediately after this battle, the prince was called off to Delhi, 
by intelligence of his father’s dangerous illness, which ended fatally a 
month Inter. Jlohnmincd Shnh had reigned twenty-nine years. There 
was no opposition raised to the succession of Ids son, who was nccord- 
ingly proclaimed emperor under the title of Alimcd Shnh. 

One of the new monarch’s earliest cflbrts was directed against the 
Pohillas, who still continued to be troublesome neighbours. The vizier, 
Safdcr Jnng, was sent against them, but was repulsed; and finally, 
driven to extremity, was forced to the humiliating expedient of sccldng 
the aid of the two Jlahratta chiefs, Holkar and Sindia. With the aid 
of these useful auxiliaries, the vizier obtained a decisive advantage over 
the Pohillas, aud succeeded in driving them from their strongholds to 
the foot of the Himalayas, when they were glad to sue for peace on 
any terms.^® 

A more formidable enemy appeared next in the person of the 
Afghan king, who once more marched into the Punjab, seized upon 
Elpliinstonc’s India, voL ii. p. 660. 
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Lalioi'c and other principal cities, nnd finished hy demanding that tlic 
emperor should regularly code to him the possession of the entire coun- 
try. Too ■weak to refuse, nnd fearing nnolher invasion of India, Ahmed 
Shah at once consented to the terms proposed, and ivas only too glad 
to buy olT on such terms an enemy of this formidable character. 

Dissensions at the court followed closelj' upon these external trou- 
bles. The assassination of a favourite eunuch of the emperor hy his 
vizier led to an open rupture, and eventually to the expulsion of the 
offending minister. His successor, however, proved not more accept- 
able to the monarch, who commenced plotting against his lifej and 
upon the discovciy of these intrigues open war was declared between 
the cmpci’or and his subject. The latter proved victorious ; nnd ob- 
taining possession of the monarch*.s person, ho caused his eyes to bo 
put out, and a young prince of the same family to bo proclaimed in 
his stead as Alamghir II. 

The new emperor evinced (a.d. 1754) ns little cordiality towards 
the vizier, Ghnr.i-udin, who had placed him on the throne, as had his 
predecessor. It was evident that the minister intended to ndo with 
an iron hand, whilst his royal master should look on nnd sanction his 
acts. The rigorous severity of his government soon caused an open 
mutiny, which had nearly cost him his life. Nor was this the sole 
result of his conduct. Having treacherously seized on Lahore nnd 
other cities in the Punjab, contrary* to the treaty lately entered into 
with Ahmed Shah of Afghanistan, that king again crossed the Indus, 
marched to Delhi, and meeting this time with )io opposition, took pos- 
session of the capital, nnd abandoned it to slaughter nnd plunder. 

Having no intention of retaining possession of Delhi, the Afghan 
king contented himself with securing sudi treasures ns had escaped 
Nadir Shah, and then retreated across the Indus; having' meanwhile 
left o Eohilla chief in command of the capital, as a check \ipon the 
tyrannical power of Ghazi-udin over tlie emperor. The ambitious 
minister once more had recourse to his old friends the Mahrattns, to 
second his efforts at Supremacy. By the aid of that power, he eventu- 
ally succeeded in wresting the Punjab from the hands of the Afghan 
monarch, took forcible possession of Delhi, and having made the un- 
fortunate and helpless Alamghir prisoner, put him to death. 

Shah Alum, the heir to the throne, owed his safety at this moment 
to his absence from the capital. Ahmed Shah Durani of Afghanistan 
was not long in taking revenge for the occupation of the Punjab. He 
prepared a formidable body of troops for a farther invasion of the em- 
pire, crossed the Indus at a time when armies seldom talce the field, 
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niid ninrchiiig Foutlnvnrds, encountered tlic Jrnliratta forces in the 
plains of ranipnt, near the .Tnnina, under Sedashco Bhao. Tlic forces 
of the latter coinj)riscd ahonl 100,000 cavalry and 15,000 infantry, 
many of whom were scjioys, besides a large j)nrk of artillery and a 
liberal sujjply of rochets. The llnrani brought against this arm}* about 
50,000 horse, composed of Per-sians and Afghans, with 30,000 infantry, 
partly of liohillas and partly Indian .sohHcr.s, but ill trained.” 

After facing each other for some time, during which the Mahrattas 
.suffered much from want of stipplic.s, an engagement took place, when, 
after a terrible slatightcr on both .sides, the Durajii’s army was 
vielorions. The snr\*ivors of the Mahrattas fled from the field, but 
were so hotly jnirsned that Imt very few of them escaped to tell the 
talc of their di.s.istcrs. The power of this j)Coplc was so cncctually 
broken by this battle, in which most of their chiefs fell, that many 
years clajised before they wore in a position to exercise any influence 
in Indian nifnirs. 

The invading army having thus eflectually broken up the last rem- 
nants of the cmi)irc, retired beyond the Indus, and n 2 )pcarcd no more 
oil the eastern side of that river. 

The history of the Tartar dynasty may now be said to have closed, 
as the remaining events which occurred in the various i>rovinccs and 
.states of India comprising that once iiowcrful cmiiire belong so en- 
tirely to the history of the British power in the East, ns to render it 
ncccssaiy to link them together. The fugitive Shah Alum subsequently 
obtained possc.osion of the cnjiitnl of his nnccstoi's ; but being without 
the power to retain it, he fell into the hands of a Bohilla chief, who 
dcpri%*cd him of sight, and nftcrw.ards gave him into the power of 
Siiulia, one of the Mnhrattn chiefs, who retained him in close confine- 
ment at Delhi until that city was taken by the British forces in 1803. 
Shah Alum and his son, Akbnr Shah, both died ])cnsioncm on the 
bounty of the East India Company j and with the last of these princes 
ended the race of the Tartar monarchs of India. 

>' Duff’s nistorj* of tbo Mahrattas, vol. ii, ji. 162. 
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EARDY COMMUKIOATION IJBTWEBK THE EASTERK AND RTSTERN WORLD, 
WITH 8UD.SEQUENT EUROPEAK PROORE-SS, TO THE IKTARLISirSfENT OF 
BRITISH SUPREMACY IN INDIA. 


rpiiE earliest records wliicli we pos.ses 3 of commercial intercourse 

if r r?- of India and tl.osc of countries to the 

St of Arabia re nte to the Jewish kingdom (n.c. 1014). Histoiy 
forms us that Solomon drew large and frequent supplies of spices and 
ottoa.goodB.ftora the southern and eastern parts of ASmThud even in 

flift p^i I"*) liRve been long in po.ssc.ssion of 

t n i wJ»c!» was ebiefly carried on by way of 

upiiva f I ^ C«lf- An overland communication ap- 

t>“-o«gh Persia and AVlSia •' bul^'iih'this'double 

eountrv fi*° nations remained in deepest ignorance of the 

country and the people that lay towards the rising sun, 

dornt? Europe knew of India prior to the expedition of the Mace- 

■°”r w «> 

routfi I»v wl ’wR fi ®ccnpicd in tlic voyage, the circuitous 

wliifiJi goods were conveyed, and the many hands through 

Si Li T WgJ‘ly improbable that any but the most 

S i? who consumed 

the products brought from tl.osc distant lands. 

nmoirir^^ for Alexander the Great (n.c. 331) to achieve, 
himsplfv' 'f'Tr the opening of this hidden region, although he 

'tCse unX th® progrL of 

and scRtfn • ™ ®®®^®™r8 who came after him, carrying fire and sivord 

wed with him the softening influence of civilisation. Of the knowledge of 
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Imlin, winch flowed westward consequent upon the invasion of Alcx- 
nndcr, we have already treated at the conclusion of our first historical 
section. 

The early death of the conqueror destroyed any plans he may have 
formed for openinjr up a trade with, or settling an empire in Hindosian ; 
and for nearly three centuries the commerce between the eastern and 
western worlds was conducted 

J)y way of the Ked Sea, t he N ile, and the Jlcdilcrrnncan j tl»c_p_Qrts- 
being then Berenice, Cojitos. and Alexandria. 

There were, however, two other routes by which a small portion of 
the traffic with the East was carried on. One of thasc lav th rough 
Pci'sin and the upper part of Arabia to the S.\Tinn cities ; a desert and 
difficult route, but one of great antiquity. The only halting-place on 
this dreary road was the famed city of Tadmor, or I'almyra, so called 
from the abundance of palm-trees which flouri.shcd around its walls. 
This regal city owed its jirosperity to the commerce which pn.sscd 
through it, and whidi, in the course of time, raised the state to a dcgi'cc 
of importance and power that c.xposcd it to the jealousy of imperial 
Jlomc. A wir ensued, in which its brave and noble-minded queen, 
Zenohia, was captured, her city destroyed, and with it the overland 
traffic of the desert, which had existed since the days of Abraham. 

TJic_socqnd. route was by way o_f the Indus upw ards, across the 
rocky passes of the Tlindoo Cush, and so on to the river Oscus and the 
Caspian Sea, Avhence the merchandise was conveyed by other land and 
water conveyance to the cities of the north and north-west. Even in 
the present day we find this, a route of some importance, serving as the 
means of canying on a trade between India, Persia, and Russia, which 
is of more real value to the latter country than is perhaps generally 
known in Europe. The rich est silks , the fines t muslins, the most costly 
jslmwls, the rarest drugs a nd spices , arc bought up by Russian dealers 
and transported by this tedious route to- the cities of the gi-cat Czar. 

With the PalmjTa route the carrying-trade of Egypt Avith the East 
suflered equally from the ravages and conquests of the Roman emperors, 
though not so permanently. We read that during the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, one of the kings of Ceylon, then famed for its spices 
and pearls, despatched an ambassador to the Roman court, loaded with 
many costly gifts. At a later period still the Chinese were visited by 
an emissary from the great nilcr of the western world. 

With the decline of the Roman empire the trade with India rallied, 
and gsrthercd something of its olden strength. The two events, how- 
ever, which most sensibly contributed to the re-opening of this com- 

n 
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mcrce, were tlic removal of llic seat of imperial govemment-from 

Konp to Constantinople, and at a later period tlic invasions of the 

Saraeens. 

^ Not less enterprising tlrnn brave, tbc Saracenic conquerors of tlie 
East nrero active in forming commercial doju'ts, and opening a trade 
wherever nature favoured their designs. By them the city of B ussora h 
was built on a spot peculiarly adapted for navigation, and before long 
the Euphrates and the Tigris swarmed "with the mercantile marine of 
this n^’ and energetic race. Tire genius, however, of the Saracens was 
not .such as to lit them to become civilisers and traders. They pos- 
sessed too much of the military fire of conquerors to sit down and 
open out the many commercial advantages which lay before them : 
it sufficed them to have shewn the path. 

Tbc Turkish rulers of SjTia, who followed upon tbc ruins of the 
Saracenic dr-nast}*, cared as little for the great prirc of eastern com- 
merce as had their predece.«sors, and were content that Constantinople 
should he the centre of the traffic which they allowed quietly to pass 
into the hands of the Genoese. 

Tlris was but a moiety of the eastern trade. jfhc.Aiabs, as hardy 
and venturesome at sea as on land, had resuscitated the traffic through 
Egypt; aud by dint of many explorations along the coasts, tljey boldly 
sailed from tbc ports on tbc Sea, through the Straits of Babel- 
maudel, and stretching eastwards, reached in dne time the coasts of 
_Malabar. It is believed that wc owe tbc introdnetion of the mariner’s 
compass from the East into Europe to these enterprising navigators. 
This portion of the commerce of India passed into the hands of the 
Tesetians in Egypt, and rapidly raised tlieir republic to an importance 
. and power which has seldom been equalled by any other modem state 
? of similar extent. 

Such was the position of oriental commerce, when an event occurred 
which led to mighty results, and changed the whole course of affairs. 
Christopher Columbus, in searching for the East, found a new world 
in the "West ; and at no great distance of time, Barth olome w. Diaz^ 
j (a-d. 1486) stumbled upon a road to the East round the “Cape of 
j Storms," so called by him in token of the disastrous weather he there 
experienced. 

The Portuguese monarch, in whose service Diaz had sailed, was 
naturally elated at the importance of this discovery ; for it was easy to 
se^ that by means of this new passage to India the trade carried on 
by tbe Italians, at a great hazard and cost, would rapidly fall into the 
hands of their western neighbours. 
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Maritime affairs were in those da 3 rs (A.ii. 1498) carried on in a very 
different fashion to the business of present times ; and, anxious as the 
court of Lisbon was to profit by' the fortunate discovery, it was not 
until eleven years afterwards that a large and well-appointed fleet 
sailed for India under the command of Vasco de Gra ma. The Cape 
of Good Hope, as it was now re-christened, was safely doubled ; and 
at the end of the tenth month from their departure, the ships com- 
posing this first Portuguese fleet of India anchored in the roads of 
Calicut on the Malabar coast. A valuable cargo of the precious things 
of the East recompensed the enterprising navigatoi's for all their toils 
and dangers ; and the king of Portugal had the proud satisfaction of 
witnessing the spoils of Indian commerce piled at his feet ; whilst the 
merchants of Italy and Egypt looked on in undisguised alarm. It was 
soon demonstrated that the monopoly of the eastern seas was at an 
end. It was in vain t hat V enetia n merchant s leagued with Egyptian ,. 

Mam elukes to fit out a powerful squadron, and endeavour to annihilate 

,^he fleets of the. Portuguese. The latter proved more than a match for 
their assailants, and remained masters of the Indian waters. Soon 
after this the power of the Venetian state became crippled, and at last 
annihilated, so that the merchants of that countiy ceased to hold any 
influence amongst other powers. Egypt too passed into new bands ; 
and although the Turkish successors of the Mameluke rulers would 
gladly have weakened the power of the Portuguese, they lacked the 
skill and enterprise to do any mischief in that dii’ection. 

The merchants of Lisbon had, however, other opponents to en- 
counter — opponents possessing both daring and skill. The Moorish 
traders — ^half merchants, half buccaneers — ^had to this period held pos- 
session of the Indian seas without opposition ; and long habitude had 
impressed them Vith the feeling that in them rested the sole right to 
navigate and traflSc on the waters of the East. It was not to be ex- 
pected that these people would quietly see any interlopers trenching 
on their vested interests } nor was it long before the subjects of King 
Emmanuel found this to their cost. 

The Portuguese monarch was not ignorant of the opposition which • 
his attempt to open a trade with the natives of India would meet with 
from the Moors. Every care was taken to render the armaments which 
followed the first expedition as strong and efiioient as was possible. A 
fleet of thirteen sail of all sizes, well manned, and carrying out upwards 
of a thousand soldiers, was despatched from Lisbon, for the purpose of 
extending the commercial operations already so favourably commenced 
by Vasco de Gama, but under command of another ofiicer, one Pedro Al- 
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varez de Cabral. This commander had orders to open commercial nego- 
tiations with the Zamorin of Calicu^ with the view of obtaining permis- 
sion to form a settlement for trading purposes within his territories. 

It was during this voyage to .India that Cabral accidentally dis- 
covered the Brazils^ having been driven near the South AmpnVnn 
coast by stress of weather. Arrived at Calicut, the Portuguese com- 
mander found little difficulty in persuading the prince of the country 
to accede to such proposals as he made. A treaty of commerce was 
entered into, and the new-comers very shortly found themselves esta- 
blished udthin the boundary of the city. 

The Moors, from their long intercourse with the natives of India, 
had naturally great influence with the Zamorin, who may have looked 
upon the Portuguese with eyes not more favourable than the former. 
They contrived in a very short time to work upon the fears and 
jealousy of this prince to such an extent, as to induce him, with their 
co-operation, to attack the European factory, and kill the whole of the 
residents therein. 

Cabral was not slow to avenge this cruel treachery. Bringing his 
entire force to bear upon the city, he found little difficulty in burning 
or sinking the greater part of the Moorish vessels at anchor under its 
walls, and reducing the place to a heap of ruins. The Zamorin, upon 
this, was glad to purchase safety at the expense of several new conces- 
sions to the victors ; and a treaty far more ffivourable to the latter was 
concluded upon the spot. 

This decisive blow at the power of the ruler of Calicut was shortly 
afterwards productive of the best results to the Portuguese. Impressed 
with the courage and success of the new-comers, many of the petty 
sovereigns of the adjacent states sought their friendship, entered into 
amicable treaties with Cabral on behalf of bis sovereign, and allowed 
factories to be established at various points where the localities pre- 
sented favourable opportunities for opening a trading intercourse with 
the interior of the countiy. 

Having so far estabh'shed the supremacy of the Portuguese flag 
upon the Malabar coast, Cabral prepared to return to Europe with a fleet 
freighted with the rare and costly products of the East, and not a little 
experience of oriental afihirs, at that time shrouded in the greatest 
m3'ster3'. 

Arrived at Lisbon, this successful commander was received mth the 
utmost favour and distinction by his royal master, upon whom the pre- 
cious freightage of the ships, and the boundless prospect for the future, 
made no slight impression. The wealth of India brought thus, as it 
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■were, to the very threshold of Europe, wns ■u'cll calculated to arouse 
the energies of a nation, at that period deeply imbued with a chivalric 
spirit of enterprise and discovci^'. The rich display of spices, silks, 
iwccious stones, and gums, were but t37)cs of the boundless mines of 
wealth to be opened in that far-off land of rich promise. The enAued 
power and riches of the merchant-princes of Venice might now be their 
o^TO destiny. The East lay, ns it were, prostrate at their feet j and it 
required but an outstretched hand to seize the willing prize. 

The king, Emmanuel, was not tardj* in turning the information 
brought b}' Cabral, as well as the enthusiasm created in the minds of 
the people, to full account. A fleet of twent}' sail, all good ships and 
royallj* found, was immediately equipped, and the command of the 
armament given to Vasco do Gama, who, from his former experiences, 
was well fitted for this distinction. Tlie monarch had no reason to 
regret the selection he had made. De Gama rapidly placed matters 
on a sounder and more thriving footing than they had hitherto been, 
by cultivating the friendly acquaintance of all those native princes who 
appeared willing and able to further his views. "With the Zamorin of 
Calicut he was less careful to keep up an intercourse, being thoroughly 
conrinecd of the duplicity of his character, and of his prejudice against 
Europeans. This slighting of his importance led the prince to take 
aggressive steps ; he despatched his fleet to attack the shijjs of De 
Gama ; but although they were far superior in number, it was in vain 
to contend against the superior skill and courage of the Portuguese; 
and the result was, that the Zamorin was compelled to see his adver- 
saries successful in all their undertakings. 

Shortly aftem’ards the Portuguese commander, having fulfilled his 
mission in the East, took his departure for Europe, lca%’ing a small fleet, 
and sufficient forces to protect their factories, under the direction of one 
Lochc. This officer, however, proved unequal to the task j and instead 
of guarding the trading settlements and the territories of such native 
princes as had favoured his counttymen, and thus excited the enmit}' 
of the powerful ruler of Calicut, he proceeded in various directions in 
quest of adventure and riches. The immediate result of this conduct 
was the attack and capture of Cochin, a friendly state, by the Zamorin. 
The return of the fleet to the Malabar coast, the death of the unquali- 
fied commander, and the final appointment of Albuquerque to the post 
of captain-general of the Portuguese forces in India, were the means of 
restoring matters to their original footing. The king of Cochin, with 
the aid of his European allies, defeated the numerous troops of the 
Zamorin, and recovered from that chief possession of his city. 
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It -was fortunate for the Portuguese that they possessed such an able 
commander as Albuquerque; for all that valour, judgment, and decision 
could eflfect, ■was needed to preserve their po-wer and influence among 
the native states. The promulgation of a papal bull, couched in the 
arrogant and dictatorial tone peculiar to those insolent documents, and 
assigning to the king of Portugal the possession and sovereignty of the 
whole of India, so far from serving the cause of the interlopers, tended 
to jeopardise their very existence in that part of the globe. It was 
found an exceedingly difiicult task to persuade the benighted denizens 
of the eastern world, that any Christian dignitary, however exalted his 
earthly station might be, possessed any right to bestow their territories, 
their possessions, and themselves upon any band of adventurers who 
chose to set up a claim to such lavish gifts. 

The attempts made under cloak of this Catholic document brought 
down upon the heads of the Portuguese the enmity and hostility of 
every race they came in contact with; and before long they found 
themselves in the unpleasant predicament of carrying on their barter 
at the cannon’s mouth. Their factors were compelled to go about armed 
to the teeth ; every bale of goods was bought at the cost of blood; each 
entry in their books was made under the protection of drawn swords. 

The indomitable energy and perseverance, no less than the prudence 
and foresight of Albuquerque saved the Portuguese from the imminent 
danger which at this period (a.d. 1511) threatened their possessions 
in the East. A series of bold enterprises, cro-wned in every case with 
undoubted success, served to reinstate their name and reputation upon 
the old footing; and before two years had passed, this excellent com- 
mander had the satisfaction of beholding the neighbouring rajahs and 
princes eager to ally themselves and open trading treaties ■with him, 
Goa was taken possession of, and strongly fortifled. The island of 
Malacca was conquered and garrisoned ; and, in short, at every point 
along the eastern and ■u'cstern coasts of the Indian peninsula, where 
there appeared an opportunity for commercial intercourse, there Albcr- 
qucrfiue planted the flag of his sovereign and built a factory. Not 
content with his conquests in India, the Portuguese commander opened 
communications with China, and freighted several ships for that remote 
country. 

By a scries of wise and liberal enactments, he gave such encourage- 
ment to trade and navigation, that soon his ports were crowded with 
vessels of merchants from every eastern state, anxious to transact 
business where they could do so in the greatest security and to the 
most advantage. ■ ' 
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Having thus fairly established the Portuguese empire in India, 
Albuquerque might have extended liis influence still farther, had he 
not been cut oft* by death in the height of his successes, after a bi’il- 
liant rule of five ycai-s. His loss was felt not less keenly by the 
natives of India than by his countrj-men ; far and ividc the influence 
of his name had been felt for good, and wherever it was known, re- 
gret, deep and universal, was expressed for the death of one so good and 
talented. 

His successor, Soarez, was opposed to him in nature and reputa- 
tion; and in proportion as his conduct departed from that stead}’ and 
unflinching course pursued by Albuquerque, so did the j)rosperity of 
the Portuguese settlements suffer in their transactions with the native 
dealers. Self-interest Avas the dominant feeling with the ncAv com- 
mander; and ns his examide Avas not long in being followed by those 
under his authority, it became a struggle amongst tie whole body of 
militarj’ to enrich tlicmsclvcs as rapidly as possil-;;. without regard to 
the public scrA’icc, or the means used to attain their tnds. Corruption 
and oppression ruled rampant at all the stations; jnstra? was foigotten 
amidst the general scramble for AA’caltb; andii s-xa ^^xtne evident, 
that before very long the position of Portugaese cSirs in India would 
bo in no better condition than they were previnu.- :lf govemmeat of 
Albuquerque. 

Fortunately for their reputation, the sTniontie? a: Izi'yjn gathered 
tidings of the existing state of things in the laTu. nai rv-xTed Sc-arez 
whilst there AA’as still something to be Hrri:-!.; idtL-.crh :he •’•e:x;;?.;r 
appointed, Sequera, did nothing to rerfiri dit- E:!a:a--£:n into w-hf-A 
matters bad fallen. The poAA’er of the r.-crarut.-' wi.r i: tlit r-ad'-.f 
at an extremely low ebb; and there 5s Iri; {laAi: h a: A-.t; in' "A' 
native princes made any combined i-w-s-A rr-y.-z. ahica. 

the}’ could hardly have helped prowag JLi 

AA’as, however, the old-estabhsbed st" 'A; 

serA'cd to keep them safe at tbatthn: r-— -.cr.-r. 

At length a change was Avre-anr i: -izn e.iait”!]* : A.f rrrr ar 
Lisbon by the decease of King • g;;.,, “i- " — 

Gama, under the title of Conn: -a Tihmgtu. -ri.* n:>:«;ihr:hi 
sole command, as captain-generd aT-iiA.'Aui 
more for the scene of bis fonnsr-E^hii zr-iin 7:,i:uC :c i 
civil and military stafi*. UrfrmnxHr -L-. liA 
three months after bis arrivih hr v--;. - ^ 

he managed, by dint of scrograT '5 n'i-as. r.: rarrer 3.-- ~ 
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nhuscs cN’tsling, nml lo put down tlio flwnnuB of pirates and robbers 
wlio infested both sen and land, equally with the muucrous ]>cctdutor8 
in high places. 

His death was followed by a long series of disgraceful stnigglc-s 
amongst the Portuguese leaders for the snprcinc connnand ; and wlicn 
at length a superior oflieer was sent out from Lisbon to assume the 
chief authority, it was not without difficulty that he asserted his office, 
and dispatched one of the principal misdoers under arrest to 32uropo. 

The good offices of Nuuio were necdctl to endeavour to place Por- 
tuguese aflhirs upon a better footing. Yet it seemed a hopeless taslc, 
so widened had been the breach between the Europeans and the vari- 
ous rajahs. To add to his difficulties, he involved himself in a war 
with the emperor of Delhi, taking up the cause of the sultan of Guje- 
rat. Subsequently, the emperor having been worsted, the sultan and 
his allies came to an open rupture, and war was declared, which led 
to a protracted struggle between the two powers, and gave occasion to 
the emperor to avenge his defeat by sending reinforcements to aid his 
countrymen against the Europeans. The valour and disci])liuc of the 
Portuguese troops proved in the end too much for the hordes of rude 
soldiers brought against them j and thus the danger was averted, and 
at the same time the singidar brnveiy and skill displayed by the gar- 
risons of the factories so influenced the feelings of the many petty 
rulers in the vicinity, that those who had before been ready to declare 
against the Portuguese, and waited for the moment to do so, now pro- 
fessed the most devoted attachment to them, and sought their friend- 
ship by every means. 

Stephen de Gama, the sou of the veteran of that name, although in 
every way qualifled for the important post, was not permitted to hold 
the reins of government in the East long enough to eficct any bene- 
ficial improvements ; whilst the notorious conduct of his successor, De 
Souza, went far, by cruelty, oppression, and religious persecutions, to 
ruin the Portuguese character and influence in that part of the world. 
So infamous was the conduct of this sanguinatj' and haughty man, 
that the sultan of Gujerat once more declared war upon the oppressors 
of India j and with the assistance of numerous reinforcements from the 
court of Delhi, he laid close siege to a fortified town, and pressed it so 
severely, that it must have falleu into his hands hut for the timely 
arrival from Lisbon of De Souza’s successor, De Castro, a man of very 
different stamp, who relieved the garrison of the besieged city, defeated 
the besieging army with great slaughter, and finally carried the war 
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Fo vi"rtro«sly nnd Rucccssfijlly into tl»c licnrfc of tlic enemy’s country, 
n*? (o induce flic sovereigns of the Decenn nnd Gujemt gindly to sue 
for pence on Icrnis proposed hy himself. 

The successful general followed np these exploits hy n course of 
wise nnd eoneilinfory measures, ealenhited to remove the evil impres- 
sion left hy his several predecessors. In thi.s he finally succeeded : 
cnctnies were jnnde frictidlyj peaceful trade took the plncc of wnrfarc 
nnd persecution ; religious toleration wns the order of the dny; nnd 
heforc a yenr had clnjjscd, jirosjjcrity once Juorc smiled upon the Por- 
tuguese settlements. Their ports were crowded witli shipping; their 
factories teemed with produce nnd mcrchnndise; nnd on nil sides were 
heard the husy .sounds of industiy*. At no period of their Indinn his- 
tory could it be F.aid that the Portuguese hnd nttnined nny greater 
degree of prosjicrity thnn the}* enjoyed under the wise ndministration 
of Dc Cnstro. 

The estnhlishmcnt of.Tcsuit institutions in the Ilnst hy the monk 
Prancis Xnvier must not- he omitted, ns it forms nn imjiortnnt epoch 
in the history of those colonic.s, nnd nl no distant date c.xcrlcd n sen- 
sihle inilucnce upon the course of cventj;. Of limited capacity in 
ecclesiastical matters, he compensated for religious deficiencies by 
energy nnd untiring zeal; nnd not particularly exacting in the degree 
of sincerity of his followers, contrived, in nn incredibly short space of 
time, to convert vast numbers of heathens to n nominal Christinnit}*. 
The new faith, in his skilful nnd enterprising hands, assumed n degree 
of elasticity nnd pliability which moulded it to the temperament of 
nny of the Hindoo or Moslem races; nnd ns Xnvier looked more to 
the number thnn the faith of his disciplas, he wns met on nil sides 
with open arms. 

To the zc.a1 of n religious apostle be ndded the enterprise of n jioll- 
tician, nnd carefully jilaycd into tlic hands of the civil government; 
not making himself a party to nny of the corrupt mnlprncticcs of those 
times, but rather setting him.sclf in opposition to the misdoers. At 
the death of Do Cnstro, however, the old leaven of corruption, which 
hnd during his rule lain dormant amongst the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Indo-Portuguese government, shewed itself in undisguised 
colours. It wns in vain that the Jesuit exerted his strongcst*influcnco 
to avert the evil eficcts of this state of things ; equally useless wns it to 
represent the misconduct of the oilicinls to tho court nt Lisbon. The 
evil-doers had powerful friends at home; and nt that distance, ivith the 
then tardy nnd uncertain means of communication between remote 
parts of the globe, it wns not to bo wondered nt that justice wns long 
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ere ifc found a response in the royal mind which then ruled the des- 
tinies of Portugal. 

During the rule of the various governors Avho followed Do Castro, 
little occurred worthy of record, save events which shock humanity, 
and cause us to blush for tho deeds committed under the cloak of 
rcUgwn. Jesuitism had, unfortuuatcly for India, brought in its train 
tho institution of that infernal machine of evil passions and fanatical 
bigotry, tho Inquisition, tho architype of Roman Catholicism. This 
devilish engine was set to work at Goa, and made to do the bidding 
of priestly intolerance and lay enmities j and when, by tlic death of 
Don Sebastian, the crown of Portugal fell into tho hands of Philip of 
Spain, the work of wckedness received a stimulus that Avrought it up 
to the highest pitch of cruelty. 

The enormity of the criincs perpotmted Avithin those fearful Avails, 
tho terror Avhieh the name of a priest of Christ inspired in the breast 
of CA'ery Christian and heathen dweller in those devoted colonics, spread 
a sad and heavy gloom over tlio land that bnt a foAv short years pre- 
viously had revelled in tho sunshine of happy, peaceful industry. The 
records of these terrible times ax-o far too sad to bo long dwelt upon. 
It is enough to knoAv that such things Avoro, and leave tho dark veil 
uuliited. 

As evil has over been knoAvn to Avork out good, so tlrcso perse- 
cutions and religious slaughters led in tho end to faA’oiu’ablo results. 
A cry for vengeance arose from the priestly shambles of the Inqui- 
sition. It AA’cnt forth over that doA'oted land from shore to shoi'o, and 
found an echo in many a heart, — sympathy in many a homo. . Insur- 
I'cctions, revolts, massacres, and burnings Avcrc to bo met Avith far and 
near. Armed with another Papal bull, tho Portuguese Christians 
deluged the country with blood j but in vain. Even tho native con- 
A'crts joined tho standard of tho Hindoo and tho Moslem, avIjoso prac- 
tice, if not their creed, Avns more merciful and tolerant than that of 
the civilised ei'usadcrs from tho Avestern world. 

And noAV another people appcai'cd on tho bloody stage j a race of 
pcrscA’cring, industiious merchants, who, by their cautious and humane 
policy, founded an empire in the East more duinblc, because more 
merciful, more kindly, than that of the intolerant Portuguese. 

Tho Dutch (a.d. 1509) having gathered some information respecting 
tho trade and possessions of the Portuguese in India, and lured by 
the prospect of a share of those costly spoils, fitted out a fleet of mer- 
chantmen under tho direction of an East India Company, and de- 
spatched it laden with goods and merchandise for barter, and aycII 
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armed. Tlie advent of this first armament from Holland ivns tlio 
dawn of salvation to India; and from that time may be dated ilio 
decline and ruin of the Indo-Portuguese empire. 

It was in vain that the governor of Goa, alarmed hy the appearance 
of these formidable rivals on the eastern waters, endeavoured to excite 
the natives of India against the Dutch. He soon found that so fur 
from the new-comers being regarded with fear or jealousy, they were 
looked upon with favourable eyes by the princes who ruled upon the 
Halabar and Coromandel coasts, and that these people began to count 
upon the assistance of the Hollanders, as a foil to the oppressions of 
the Portuguese. Equally in vain was it to endeavour to repel the 
intruders by force of arms ; they would gladly have found a pretext 
for a quarrel, but the wary policy of the Dutch disappointed them in 
this, and the latter were, moreover, too well armed to he easily taken 
hy surprise. 

Following closely in the steps of thc^e came the English, seeking 
their share of the wealth of these fabled regions, Tlje fame of the 
Indian name, the marvellons tales told of the wonders and boundless 
riches of the land of the sjn, had made their way across British waters, 
and found ready listeners amongst the merchants of London- Pre- 
vions to this period the English had received the uncertain and ill- 
assorted shipments of Indian goods through theTenetians, who, enjo;/- 
ing a monopoly at that period, had imposed sncL ten-o* on thefr tra.'ne 
as seemed best to them. Sahsecuest negotiations Trith ti.e snitsn of 
Turkey had enabled the British to trade to greater adrantags by sen d- 
ing their ships direri to the ports of that oenntry, and pnrcha.rir.g 
eastern goods as th^ recnirsd erect from tho-<e merchante^ who irn- 
pomed them hy the rrsj- of Perria. The epporturiiy, hewerer, whi-cri 
was now preseniod, of hemg an-e to S-iare m the IncratiTe commerce 
of India hy a mere cirerr and rmmahhe rneam^ was t-ov fiempriag to 
be thrown away : ami mrired hy ri:e nrsrs of me earire a-srgrs of too 
Hollanders in omaming a imge of snr ne-trs-de of th-e 2^% 
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signation of “ The Govenior and Company of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies.” The charter of incorporation thus ob- 
tained named the first twenty-four directors, and the chainnan, Tliomas 
Smythe ; but the power of nominating their successors was vested in 
the subsci'ibcrs to the stodc of the company, which was by shares of 
501 . each. The following are the terms in whidi the power's of this 
new conrpany wci'o defined : “ To traffic and use the trade of mer- 
chairdisc by sea, in and by such waj-s and passages already discovered, 
or hereafter to be discoA'cred, as they should esteem and take to bo 
fittest, unto and from the East Lrdies, unto the countries and ports of 
Asia and Africa, and unto and from all tire islands, ports, havens, 
cities, creeks, rivers, and places of Asia, Africa, and America, or any 
of them, beyoitd the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, 
where arr}* trade or traffic may be used; to or from everj* of them, in 
such order, manner, form, liberty, and condition, as they themselves 
shovrld from time to time determine.” 

Amongst other stipirlations inserted in this original dpcirrncnt -was 
a proviso, by the cautious Elizabeth, to the effect that if within the 
time allotted to the corporation by the charter it shortld in any way 
appear to her majesty that the privileges and immurritics of the com- 
parry worked detrimentally to the welfai'c of the trading or other por- 
tions of the corarnrmity, then, by gr-virrg two years’ notice, it would be 
lawful for the crown to cancel the errtire deed of incor'pomtion. Orr 
the other band, if the course of events went to shew tlrnt the conrpany 
carried orr their operations in a right and prrblic-spirited manner, then 
her majesty agreed to renew the said charter, arrd at the same time 
strengthen the powers and prhilcges of the corrrpany in many ways, 
ns might appear rrnto her and her adrisers most condurivc to the 
general good. 

The fir-st English fleet which was dispatched to India (a.d. 1601) 
consisted of five ships, under tire command of Captain Lancaster. These 
anchor-ed in the roads of Achen in Jnirc of the followirrg year j and 
one of the first acts of the commodore mrs to form a corrrnrcrcinl 
treaty with the prirree of tiro cormtiy. Hmrirrg bartered some of the 
mcrclrandiso for such articles as the place fitmished, Lancaster made 
sail for Ja'rn, to complete the homeward lading with spices, gums, 
silks, saltpetre, drc. j arrd finalty, after amrngrrrg another treaty '\rith 
the king of Bantam, he returned home well freighted with a valuable 
cargo. 

This and similar successful voyages (a.®. 1605) by the fleets of the 
English coinparry did not fail to arouse the jealousy of not only the 
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Porfupfueso Imt the Dutch, who Imd hy this lime estnhiished mnny 
fnctorics nnd scttlcnicnts along the Indian coasts, and n])on some of 
the islands of the Eastern seas. Malacca was tahen possession of hy 
them ; and frojn that ])oint they made several efforts to open a trading 
comnmnication with other countries to the eastward. Although cor- 
dinllv defestinir each other, flic merchants of thc.se two nations at once 
agreed upon a mutual course of action ns regarded the new interlopers 
upon the Indian sc.is. They united to thwart nnd damage, hy every 
means in their power, the traffic of the English ; nnd at length this 
seeri’t oppo.sition was flung aside, and exchanged for a more open ho.s- 
tility. riecls were sent out to cut off the British mcrchanlmcn, hy 
both the I'orfugucsc nnd Dtifch ; and so determined was the oppo.si- 
tion. that it was eventually deemed necc.'snry for the Engli.sh East 
India Company to desp.i(oh much larger shij»s well anned with heavy 
C'lnnon. The result of thi.s decision was, th.at when next the Portu- 
guese fleet made an attack upon the English vc.sscls, which they did 
in the ncighhourhood of Surat, they experienced a terrible defeat, 
ajuoimting almost to annihilation. A second engagement led to pre- 
ei.s'.lv .similar re.'uU.s; and it then became evident to the n.itive princes 
nnd sovereigns of Indio, no less than to the Portuguese and Dutch, 
that on the seas no power that could be brought to bear upon them 
w-as sufiieient to master the English, and that in tficir hands must rc- 


iiwin the dominion of the Indian waters. 

The like desire which had in years past animated the petty and 
.superior rulers of those conntrics to court a friendly alliance r.'ith the 
Portuguese, was now (.%.D. lG3i?) mauife-ted by them towards the 
British, whom they considered as periktly invincifde. 

Adv.'iut.a'jo was taken of the favourable impression tlrus created by 


despatehimr embassies from the British settlements to several of the na- 
tive potentate*, espedahy to the cmperc.rc'f DeUi, by wbra Sir TLornas 
Boe was most w.iTtnly rt-ctivei By ihcse means i-ermission was gained 
for the formation of several new aad imj-ortan; settlements, with fac- 
tories for puq)oses of trade : so that, incirectly, the vsty op;*vs;t:cn of 
the Portuguese had prov&i the means cf tie £dTnne«ment c-f tletr new 


riv.'ils. 

The rule of the Peutnrttese in India wa? new rajddjy cn me de- 
cline ; the Dutch were sensibly cn the n*eendant in miny t-luees whi-e 
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jccts of two powers at amity with each other; hut vnth little cfTcct. 
The Dutch East India Company relied so confidently upon the strength 
of their position in the various trading countricB of India, that they re- 
garded any amicable arrangements as weak concessions* on their part, 
and accordingly threw every obstacle in the way of an arrangement. 
The weakness and vanity of .Tames I., and the troubles during the 
greater part of the reign of Charles, favoured the desired procrasti- 
nation of the Dutch merchants, and left the English company to their 
own resources. 

The active mind and energetic character of Cromwell (A.n. 1C54) 
viewed matters in a far different light, and he at once perceived the 
importance of fully protecting our eastern commerce j and having in 
the war which he waged with Holland completely beaten that people 
where they had believed themselves the most powerful, he felt himself 
in a position to dictate his own terms in reference to Indian matters ; 
accordingly, in April 1G54, a formal treaty was concluded, in which 
the rights and privileges of the British East India Company were fully 
and honourably maintained. 

From the weak and profligate Cliarles II. (a.d. 1GG9) little was to 
be expected; and the only advantage the British company derived 
during his reign was the cession to them of the island of Bombay, 
which had formed part of the dowry the monarch had received from 
Portugal on the occasion of bis marriage writh a princess of that 
country. 

During the reign of James IL the Company might have strength- 
ened their position with the utmost case ; for that prince, whatever 
were his other faults, did not possess that of inattention to the com- 
mercial interests of his subjects. He readily conceded them all the 
privileges they sought, and was prepared to forward their views in any 
manner that might have been desirable ; but with all these advantages, 
the company suffered much from the incapacity or dishonesty of their 
own servants ; and so great was this evil in the case of the governor 
of Bombay, Sir John Child, that the emperor of Delhi deemed it 
necessary to proceed to open hostility with the English, and was only 
prevented from sacking that town by the timely death of the unpopular 
governor. 

The early part of the reign of William and Mary saw little improve- 
ment in the management of the affairs of the Company, or in their 
prospects in the East. The outcry against the misdirection of these 
affairs became loud and general ; and it was only by heavy and frequent 
bribes in influential quarters that the directors contrived to maintain 
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their popifion. At length n new East India A.ssocintion was formed, 
ivhich, after some years of hitter animosity, hccamc fused in the old 
one (a.d. 170S)j and cvcnlnally the two obtained a new eharter, 
which, aTiiongst other concessions, granted to the Company the privi- 
lege of holding conris of session and np])cnl, ns also a mayor’s court, at 
each of the three Presidencies, then created, of ^fadras, Bombaj’, and 
Calcutta. 

By .slow hut sure steps (a.d. 1715) the .servants of the Company 
advanced their superiors’ interests j and it was so far n fortunate cir- 
cumstance for them that, upon the decease of the then Emperor of 
Dellii, Aurungr.ehc, many dissensions and cnhnls took ])lacc, whieh en- 
ahled them to work out their own particular views. Another embassy 
was undertaken from Calcutta to the court of Delhi; and nlthougli 
many diflicullics and delays intervened, the objects of the mission 
were eventually gained, much to the annoyance of the Viceroy of 
Bengal, who cordially hated the English, and who wonld gladly have 
denied them the possession of a foot of land within the imperial terri- 
tories. 

The commerce between France and India attained about this time 
such an importance ns to excite the einy of the English; and when at 
length there was a declaration of war between the two countries, a 
fleet was cquijijtcd for the purpose of capturiiig PondichciTy. This 
exj)c<lition failed through the incapacity of the English commander, 
and the valour and skill of the French Admiral Labourdonnnis, who, in 
his turn, attacked and reduced Madras, A,i>. 1747. A second naval 
exj)edition against Pondicherry was attended ndth ns little success ns 
the first; aud Boscawen, the English admiral, was forced to a humi- 
liating retreat. These, and the failure of an expedition against Tan- 
jore, served for a time to dim the lustre of the British arms in the 
East. Sfajor Lawrence undertook a second expedition against Tau- 
jorc in aid of the dethroned rajah; and on this occasion the English, 
though with little permauent advantage, cajno off victorious. These 
operations were shared in by one who was afterwards destined to play 
an important part in Indian warfare. Tlie name of Clive is insepa- 
rable from the history of British influence in the East, and ranks 
second to none other in its world-wide fame. At this time Clive was 
a young lieutenant in one of the regiments engaged upon this oceasion, 
and his abilities and sound judgment were at once perceived by Major 
LauTcncc, wlio did not fail to turn them to account. 

The peace of the Indian peninsula was at this period greatly dis- 
turbed by repeated disputes between the nabobs of the Carnatic and 
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the Nizam al Mulk, viceroy of the Deccan. The treachery, tlic cruel- 
ties, the bloodshed which arose out of this struggle arc scarcely to he 
paralleled in any country out of the East. At length, after a long 
series of crimes and treacheries, the nabohship of the Caruatie was as- 
sumed by Chanda Sahib, formerly the minister of that state. The 
death of Nizam al Mulk followed soon after; and disputes arising 
between his son and grandson, Nazir Jing and ISEurzafa Jing, respect- 
ing the succession, Chanda Sahib, noted not less for his cowardice than 
for his ambition, formed an alliance with the latter ; they were soon 
joined by the French, and for a time victory declared in their favour; 
but BO elated were they "with their success, that instead of ensuring at 
once the power that now lay so easily within their grasp, they repaired 
to Arcot and Pondicherry, where they spent their time in pompous 
display ; and thus afforded time to their enemies, who, being joined 
by Mohammed Ali, governor of Trichinopoly, and a detachment of Eng- 
lish troops under Major Lawrence, came upon them unawares, and 
gained an easy victory. Murzafa Jing was flung into prison, whilst 
Chanda Sahib escaped with difficulty to Pondicherry. 

Nazir Jing was shortly after sl^ot in an engagement with the 
French, who captured the important fortress of Gingec. Murzafa was 
now released, and raised to the dignity of Viceroy of the Deccan; 
he did not, however, long enjoy his power, but nus murdered by a party 
of the Patan troops; and Salabat Jing, son of Nizain al Mulk, was 
nominated by the French to succeed him. 

The military energies of the English, which had sufiered severely 
since the departure of Major Lawrence from India, were now retrieved 
by Clive, who requested and gained permission to attack Arcot, in 
order to divert the attention of Chanda Sahib, who was then engaged 
in the siege of Trichinopoly. Arrived at Arcot, Clive, in spite of the 
most inclement weather, at once made himself master of the town and 
citadel. But more memorable by far than the capture of the place was 
the defence made by this young officer when besieged. With but 
200 Europeans and 300 sepoys, Clive withstood the attacks of folly 
9000 of the nabob’s troops, and 150 French soldiers. Breaches were 
made in the walls ; but so bravely and effectively were they defended 
by the little baud within, that the nabob’s army finally fell back from 
the struggle ; and, in spite of overwhelming numbers, retreated pre- 
cipitately, after a siege of nearly two months. Not content with this, 
Clive, on being reinforced by a small detachment from Madras, pur- 
sued the retreating foe, and scattered the retiring host with terrible 
■ slaughter. 
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This siege terminated liostilitics for a brief period j but before 
Clive bad been many Avcelcs at Jfadras, the Prcnch again took the field 
and threatened Arcot, though without effect. More serious work was 
before the English commanders. The siege of Trichinopoly had to bo 
niised ; and this was performed by Liiwi'cncc and Clive in conjunction 
with the forces of the rajahs of Mj'sore and Tanjorc. The Ercncli 
troo])s, although greatly strengthened by those of Chanda Sahib, Avcrc 
unequal to the contest. D’Autcuil, a French general, coming to the 
relief of ]Sr. Law, was made prisoner ; ajul eventually the latter was 
forced to capitulate, whilst the unfortunate Clianda S.ahib, falling into 
the hands of the rajah of Tanjorc, was sacrificed to the hatred of his 
enemies. This obstacle being removed, Mohammed Ali was declared 
nabob of the Caniatic. 

Although in many respects the fortune of the French in the Indian 
peninsula aj)pcarcd more than desperate, there were other circum- 
stances which favoured them. ^f. Bussy possessed great influence at 
the court of the riccroy of the Deccan. He had risen to importance 
in the estimation of Salabat Jing, by the advice and assistance he had 
rendered him, not only in his promotion to the rice-royalty, but in the 
subsequent government of that countr)*. The friendly aid of the 
French general was eventually rewarded by the gift of the governor- 
ship of the tract of countiy* known as the Northern Circars, — a large, 
populous, and thriving district, and in many ways calculated to 
strengthen the influence of the French in the peninsula. 

The raising of the siege of Trichinopoly, narrated above, was fol- 
lowed by a series of incessant attacks and jjctty warfare between the 
troops on either side, uith but little advantage resulting to either 
party ; whilst the expenses of the French and English companies’ esta- 
blishments were necessarily much augmented by tbc constant hosti- 
lities carried on. A few years of this liea’iy drain upon their resoiu'ccs 
induced both to consider that the policy of their respective commanders 
was not the one best calculated to further their substantial interests. 

The governments of the two countries being then at pence, it 
appeared a monstrous anomaly that their subjects in India should con- 
tinue to wage war uimn each other with so little pretext; and in the 
\ end, the consideration of this state of things led to an understanding 
' between the French and English East India companies. It was ar- 
ranged that M. Duplcix, the French governor-general, should be 
recalled, and that various concessions should be made on either side, 
though mostly in favour of the British. To render the cause of the 
French still more unsatisfactory, M. Bussy about this time gave 

X 
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offence to liis friend nnd pjitron the' viceroy, wljo removed 'him from 
liis government, flung off the friendship of the Frcncli people,, nnd 
sought the ncqunintnncc and friendly nid of their opponents, the 
British. 

Clive, who had visited England to recruit his health during recent 
events, reached India once more in June 1756, nnd assumed the com- 
mand of Mndi'tts. At this time events were occurring in the northern 
presidency which shortly called forth the activity nnd enterprise of 
the young commander. 

Surnj-nl-Dowlnh, who had succeeded his uncle, Alvcrdi Khan, as 
viceroy of Bengal, was a cruel and rapacious tjTant. Not content 
with possessing himself of all the treasures which his relation had ac- 
cumulated during a scries of years, he determined to seize on the 
English factoiy and property at Calcutta; which, from the extensive 
commerce carried on, he imagined must be of great value. 

Ho marched suddenly upon Calcutta Avith a large force; and, de- 
spite the gallant resistance of the little band who garrisoned the Bri- 
tish factory, ho took possession of the place nnd gave up the town to 
pillage. Such of the English residents ns were able, sought shelter in 
the few ships at anchor in the river; but one hundred nnd forty-sjx 
fell into the hands of the tyrnn^ who ordered them to be confined 
until the following morning. The unfortunate prisoners were forced 
into a miserable, badly- ventilated cell, known ns the “black-hole,” and 
kept there during one of the most sultry nights of an oppressive, 
season. In vain the •wretched men supplicated for air nnd ■vv'ntcr; 
immense sums were offered to their guards for a change of prison. 
The soldiers outside could ot would do nothing, and seemed to enjoy 
their sufferings, which, as night drew on, became intense. It was in 
vain they tried to for«e the door. Madness came on many; numbers 
fell fainting on the ground, and were at once trampled to death. 
Others fought for a place near the small hole which served as a win- 
do'\T, and died in the madness of the struggle. 

When the door of this horTiblc prison was flung open in the morn- 
ing, a shocking sight presented itself. Of the hundred and forty-six 
who on the previous evening were forced within its walls, but twenty- 
three remained alive, and those so ghastly, so exhausted, as to look 
like spectres. 

This tragedy brought speedy retribution upon the head of Suraj. 
Clive took the command of such forces as could be spared from Ma- 
dras, and making his way rapidly to Calcutta, found small difficulty in 
possessing himself of that town. This was followed up by the capture 
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•of Hooglil}',' further xjp the river; nn<l eventimlly, by the decision and 
rnpidity of his movements, Clive compelled the viccroj* to sue for 
pc-ioe. 

It became evident, however, that Surnj did not intend to remain 
long on friendly terms with the English; for, upon their marching to 
besiege Clinndemigorc, a I'Vcnch settlement, the viceroy thwarted them 
by every means in his jmwer. 

Clive determined that the nabob shonid be deposed, ns a trcachc- 
roHs and dnngcrotis enemy; and this resolve was strengthened and 
aided by events which at that time occurred in Bengal. 

Mir Janicr, who had married the sister of Alvcrdi Khan, plotted 
against Suraj; and having secured the co-operation of the English, 
found no difliculty in inducing Clive to take the field. On the 2M 
June, IT:')?, the British commander took up his position in the Grove 
of Plassy. Clive’s forces amounted to about three thousand men, one- 
third of whom were Europeans; those of the subahdar consisted of 
fifty thousand foot and eighteen thousand horse; but, notwithstand- 
ing this disparity of numbers, the battle terminated in favour of the 
English, and Surnj fled from the field. Finding himself without a 
friend on whom to rely, he sought to escape in disguise, but being 
recognised by an enemy, ho was delivered up atid placed in the cus- 
tody of the son of Mir Jafiicr, who ordered him to be assassinated. 

Mir Jaflicr being called upon to dcfiny the expenses that had been 
incuiTcd, it was discovered that the late subahdar’s treasures were 
inadequate to meet the demand; after some tedious negotiations, it 
was agreed that one-half of the money should bo paid immediately, 
and the remainder in three equal payments in three j’cara. 

About this time ^lajor Coote was sent to expel the French from 
Behar; in which enterprise he succeeded, and an amicable arrange- 
ment was entered into with the governor of the province. 

MHulst the above events occurred in the north, nflhirs Avere not less 
complicated in the south. War Avas again raging betAA’cen France and 
England, and a fleet was daily expected Avith reinforcements for th'e 
French in Pondicherry. Captain Calliaud, the goA'ernor of Trichi- 
nopoly, Avas ordered by the Council of Madras to reduce Madura and 
Tinevcily, Avhich he at once undertook ; he aa-os, hoAvever, soon re- 
called to Trichinopoly, Avhich had been besieged by the French during 
his absence. He contrived by forced marches to efiect a junction Avith 
his gairison ; and the French, disheartened by his successful daring, 
..marched back to Pondicherry on the folIoAving day. The enemy 
having been reinforced by troops from Europe under the command .of 
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the Count Lnlly, that general laid siege to Fort St. David^ and finally 
captured it on June 1st, 1768. Bussy had mcanudiilc established the 
French arms in the Deccan. Having forced the Nizam and his Omrahs 
to submit to his terms, he proceeded to the Northern Circara for the 
purpose of collecting the revenues of these provinces. Lnlly, deter- 
mined, if possible, to strike a blow that should at once overthrow the 
supremacy of the British in India, and supply his exhausted treasury 
with means, ordered Bussy to join him with the whole of his forces. 
The harsh conduct of the French general towards all classes had ren- 
dered him most unpopular in his camp and in the native states, so that 
when he laid siege to Tanjoro, ho found but little cordiality or co-ope- 
ration. His attempts against this city were rendered fruitless by the 
arrival of an English fleet in the vicinity, and relief afforded to the 
gan'ison by the governor of Trichinopoly ; the result "was the retreat of 
Lnlly to Carical. 

The siege of Madras ended with no better success to the French 
arms. Lnlly retreated from the trenches; and shortly aftenvards, in 
an engagement with the English under Coote, before Wandewnsh, 
suffered a complete defeat ; Bussy being captured with most of the 
artillery and baggage. Coote steadily pursued his victorious career; 
Arcot, Timery, Devi-Cotah, Trincomalcc, Pennneoil, Alamparva, Cn- 
ricnl,Valdore, Cillambaram, and Cuddalore, all surrendered to the British 
troops. . 

Meanwhile, at Mooishcdabad, Clive received intelligence of the en- 
gagement between the English and French fleets on the Coromandel 
coast, and the investment of Fort St. David, upon which he hastened 
to Calcutta, critical afiairs requiring his presence. On his arrival he 
found instructions from England constituting a council of ten, and ap- 
pointing four governors to manage the affairs of India. Clive’s name 
was omitted ; but the administration invited him to accept the of&ce 
of president, by which they anticipated fresh instructions, that were 
forwarded upon the intelligence of the battle of Plassy reaching Eng- 
land. 

Mir JafEer, his son Mceran, and Nuncomar, a Hindoo, having com- 
bined to destroy Dooloob Bam, the Dewan of the Viceroy, Clive was 
obliged to protect him in Calcutta. Active measures on behalf of the 
injured minister were prevented by the misfortunes of the English in 
the Carnatic, Fort St. David being taken, and Madras threatened %vith 
a siege. He resolved not to send troops to Madras, but entered upon 
a diversion favourable to that presidency, and of infinite’ service to 
‘ Bengal. 
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Bajali Anunderaz, dissatisfied with the conditions on which Bussj had 
invested him with power, on the departure of this ofiicer attacked and 
captured the French settlement of Vizigapatam, and made an offer to 
the Madras government to surrender his capture, provided a body of 
troops were furnished him to aid in subjugating the Circars. The exe- 
cutive of Madras being apprehensive of Lally’s progress, declined a dis- 
tant enterprise; and the rajah addressed himself to Clive, who, in oppo- 
sition to the entire council, concluded a treaty with Anunderaz, and 
despatched Colonel Forde with a large force to aid him. 

Forde’s operations were retarded both by want of money and sup- 
plies; but being joined by the rajah, he advanced against the French 
under M. Conflans, who with superior force held a strong position at 
Sajamundri. Forde ordered an immediate attack; and although de- 
serted by Anunderaz, defeated the French, captured their camp, and 
drove them from Bajamundii. The rajah’s penuriousness prevented 
Forde from taking immediate advantage of his success ; and when the 
English, after a vexatious delay, began to advance, M. Confians retired 
into the fort of MasuHpatam. Forde upon reaching it summoned the 
garrison to surrender, but was treated with ridicule, the defenders 
being more numerous than the besiegers, with an army of observation 
in the field; while Salabat Jing was on his march to support them 
with the army of the Deccan, and a reinforcement expected from Pon- 
dicherry. Though his troops were in a mutiny for their pay, and his 
ammunition short, Forde commenced a siege on the 25th of March, 
and maintained it vigorously until the 6th of April, 1759, when his 
engineers reported but two days’ ammunition in store; at the same time 
inteUigence reached him that the army of observation was effecting a 
junction with the advancing forces of the Deccan ; whereon he resolved 
to storm the fort. As hot a fire as possible was ordered during the da}',, 
and the troops to be under arms at ten at night. Forde divided his 
little army into three divisions, and at midnight led them under the 
walls. The assailants gained the palisades of the ditch without disco- 
very, when a heavy fire was opened on them; but they advanced 
detenninedly until the ramparts w'ere possessed, W'hen separating to 
the right and left, they stormed with success bastion after bastion; sur- 
prised, terrified, and panic-struck, the firing coming from every direc- 
tion, the French force surrendered at discretion as morning broke upon 
the scene. 

The effect of this gallant achievement was great and immediate. 
Salabat Jing entered into a treaty with Forde, ceding Masulipatam to 
thie Tln glish, and consenting to banish the French from his dominions. 
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for ever. ’ The Pondicherry reinforcement arrived too late to ho of ray 
service, and returned after enduring gi-cat privations. ' 

• Bengal was threatened at this time with a fresh danger. Alumgir IT., 
dissatisfied with Mir Jaffier, invested his son with the government of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and the prince collected an anny to assume 
his rights. Eamnarain, the ruler of Bcrar, joining Mir Jaffier and the 
English, closed the gates of Patna upon the prince, who besieged the 
place; upon which Clive hastened to its assistance: but before his 
arrival, the prince’s allies had quarrelled -with one another, reducing 
him to so much distress, that he wrote to Clive requesting money for 
his subsistence, and promising to withdraw from the province. The, 
terms were acceded to, and the danger removed. Mir Jaffier was so 
grateful for his deliverance, that he made Clive a chief Oinrah of the 
empire, and bestowed upon him a jaghirc or estate round Calcutta' 
wortli thirty thousand pounds a year. 

Clive, upon returning to Calcutta, was joined by Fordc in time for 
another emergency. Though peace existed between England and Hol- 
land, the Dutch, jealous of the English progress in Bengal, fitted out 
a fleet at Bntnvia to counterpoise the English in that province, con- 
sisting of seven ships manned by 700 Europeans and 800 ^Malays. 
Entering the Hooghly, they lauded their forces a few miles from Cal- 
cutta, to march to their settlement at Cliinsura. Fordc was ordered 
to intercept their progress, which ho did with so much success that 
fourteen only reached their destination, the remainder being either 
slain or captured. The seven Dutch ships surrendered to the com- 
pany’s vessels ; and the Dutch, in order to avoid being totally expelled 
from Bengal, were compelled to pay the expenses of the war. 

In the Madras Presidency the tide of fortune flowed still in favour 
of the British. The French had retreated to Pondicheny, where, in 
May 1760, they found themselves completely hemmed in by the Eng- 
lish. After sustaining a siege of eight months, the fort and town ca- 
pitulated, upon which their remaining settlements fell an easy prey to 
the victors. ■ 

From this date the destiny of the French in India was sealed. 
Bussy had been killed some time previously in an engagement. Lally 
returned to Europe, and on his arrival in France was put on his trial 
for treason by the French parliament. Defence was in vain ; he was 
condemned, and put to death by the bands of the common hangman. * 
"With him expired the French Bast India Company ; and though some 
few isolated attempts were afterwards made to resuscitate that body, 
they never again took any part in Indian . affairs. 
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/The disappearance of the French, the impotency of the Dutch, and 
the subjugation or disunion of the native powers, promised to secure 
to the English undisturbed possession of India/ Clive, having placed 
matters on a firm basis, took the opportunity of this political calm 
once more to visit his native countoy, full of honom'S and years, leav- 
ing the British power both feared and respected throughout those vast 
domimonsA 

> The authorities consulted 'in this and the following chapters of the historical 
section have been Mill’s History, Aubir’s ilw« and Progress of {he British Empire in 
the East, and files of the Bombay Times, Calcutta Englishman, and Friend of India, 
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CHAPTER n. 

PKOM THE PEEMANENT SETTEESIENT OP THE BUITISH IN INDIA TO THE 
DEATH OP HTDER ALT. 

T he departure of Clive for England left the command of the army 
to Colonel Calliaud, who, though not wanting in energy and 
ability, had neither the prestige nor the military genius of Clive. 

The emperor’s son again made an attempt upon the power of Mir 
Jaffier, and thus kept Calliaud and his forces on the alert. Before long, 
however, another revolution took place at Delhi. The emperor was 
murdered, and his son invested with the dangerous title, under the name 
of Shah Alum. 

The supremacy which oricntols ever attadi to the royal name, added 
to the direct influence of his vizier, the nabob of Oude, soon added 
large and seasonable reinforcements to his army, so that he found him- 
self in a formidable position for warlike operations, and accordingly 
marched with his large army upon Patna. 

Arrived before that important town, Bamnarain, in opposition to 
his counsellors, attacked him, but was signally defeated, and the de- 
tachment of English stationed there were cut to pieces. Calliaud 
immediately advanced to save Patna, and upon coming up with the 
imperialista, attacked them and gained a complete victory. The em- 
peror having been reinforced by M. Law and his body of French troops, 
subsequently stormed Patna a second time, and was repulsed with 
great difficulty. A third assault was antidpated, but fortunately a 
strong reinforcement reached Patna under Captain XnoN, who, upon 
finding how affairs stood, without allowing his troop time for refresh- 
ment, ordered an attack upon the imperial camp during the hour of 
the afternoon’s repose, when he surprised and drove his enemies from 
their position, to which they never returned. 

This gallant affair was speedily followed by the advance of the Haib 
of Poorania with 12,000 men and 30 pieces of cannon upon Patna. 
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cojifitlfjico ill Kufjli'ilj wu'v ili-slroyf**! t1(<: ttnUv* tli<T 
jiHrrHin' of llntnuurikni, v;l(f» JiB‘l nn nt»ft<li!y titr 

iiitcrril ; wliili* it wn<i j'l jit ntUy |•^f||||ll!';n{«■«I titiu>Fi;' tlif 
tlmt llii; J>!irlinlify In Mir (V.im wjwi tli<’ nf rnrrjijitinii. Vnti> 
ftillnrlV |iriii*'ijml !>FJj>J«>rlrn< in lit** rminnl were nt lJii>i jM-rind rmtll**! 
ilt rntFKt'ijnrni'r nf tlu-ir liivvitj^ to ri-iiHtiri! fin* |irn<-r-rdij»i;-( 

of tin* (.'oFirt nf I>ir<Tt<irfi, wliirli l«-fi liim i« n ntinnrity ; ntid liilin, tlio 
inoHl flrtcrtniiit**] nf hi>i njijniin Ht'i, v.*ni njiiinitiiMl n-iitlfnl nt 
111’ trriitril Mir (.?n‘iiin nithmit. tlw* Ir/**.! th ftri'iirf', ftind Iii*! nfiicr-ni 
for iiitcrfi'rijii; with tin; Intii'iil iif ^Mnil'i, lui'l fnn itily tool: »inii 

of a ijuntilily of nilrr whii’li Imd hrm jinr« ln^< it for tli*; virirnyV nitr. 
In tlii’sr licit I'lUfi Wat jinjijii>rt«;<l l<y tin? riitiri’ nf tin* CnmjiauyV !<«r« 
vault. Tim wiMirn nf liiit nlVin-rt iinlnu-il Mir (ia'iitn to nlmlitU nil 
transil-ilulict in liit ilnininiont j Init it wit! Imnily In* crfiliti d at lliit 
time tlint jmculnlinn wat limn tm rifi' in the rnmu'il I'f (/alcntta, that 
tliis nhnlition nf ilnlirt wut tl*Th»ri'»l an art of liostilily ngain,*t the 
linlin Coiiijinny, ami Ihrralt of «nr Wi-ri’ nitnlfr iinl'-'t tlm t dirt n'at 
rancollcil ; a jirojiotiliiin which Mir Cntim took no heed of# and both 
parties ]»rcparcd to aolvc tlm di**put«‘ hy fore**. 

The viceroy, hnowinj; thul Mr. KlHt, the reddent at l*ntn,a, inlcndctl 
Fcizing that cily, atopjicd some Imnlt laden with muikctt for the troops 
mid it Wat with conHidcnddc difiiGnlty that Messrs. Amyntl and Hay, 
wild lind been instructed to rcinonstnite with him, could obtain his 
Bnnetion to allow the boats to past. He eventually granted Aniyntt 
permission to return to C'idcultn, holding Hay ns a hostage. Upon 
Icnmlng AmyntlV dcjiarlurc, KUis intemperntely took the city by a 
night attach. Mir Cnsim, enraged at this outrage, despatched a Imdy 
to overtake and bring back Mr. sVmyatt, who resisted, and was, with 
Bcvcral attendnuts, slain. This seizure of I’ntua did not long remain 
unpunished ; the troops disjicrscd in search of plniider, and the go* 
vemor, who retreated Imt a few miles, receiving a reinforcement from 
Monghcer, returned, and again possessed him.sclf of the city, when the 
English surrendered and were sent- prisoners to Mongliccr. 

Upon intelligence of these events rcacliing Calcutta, tlic council de- 
termined that no proposals should he received from Mir Cnsim, and 
that Mir Jafficr should again ho invested with the power he hod been 
deprived ofj and, on the 2d of Julj*, 170.*}, tlie English army opened the 
.campaign. The first engagement was rvith tlic van of the viceroy’s army, 
near Moorshedabnd, which terminated unfavourably to him, when the 
Indian troops retreated upon Ghcriah, whore Mir Casim joined them 
with all his forces.^ He was again attacked on the 2d of August^ and 
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tolnll}* routed after four liours’ hard fighting, losing all liis cannon, 
baggage, and one hundred and fifty boats laden Avith provisions. 

After this last engageinent he retreated with his forces to Oodiva,- 
•where, among the hills, he entrenched' his army with so much judg- 
ment, that his adverearics were kept at ha}' for a month j hut, on the 
5th ofSeptemher, a sudden and successful assault was made, -which 
compelled Slir Casim to fall baek upon Monghecr, then his capital; 
which place, with its garrison of two thousand men, shortly surren- 
dered to the English arms. Increased rage and cruelty attended each 
defeat of the viceroy : at Ghcriali he executed the unfortunate Eamna- 
raiu and several nobles ; at Oodiva, two of the Sets of I^Iooi-shcdahad ; 
while at ^longhccr the whole of his Eiu*opcan prisoners were slaugh- 
tered at his command, with the single exception of a Dr. Fullerton, 
whoso professional sernccs and skill proved his safeguard. 

On the Gth of November Patna fell by storm, when Slir Casim, 
considering his position iri'ctricvable, fled to Oude, and requested the 
protection of its nabob, which was granted ; for some time the English 
remained upon the confines of Oude, anticipating that the nabob would 
surrender ilir Casim; but in this they were disappointed, the nabob 
feeling somewhat confident in his position, ounng to the insubordi- 
nation which at the time prevailed in the English forces. This muti- 
nous spirit prompted tSumroo, one of Mir Casim’s chiefs, to attack tho 
English near Patna, when he was repulsed ■with dreadful slaughter. 
Unfortunately the illness of Caraac procrastinated the war until the 
arrival of ^lajor Hector Monro ndth a dctaclimcnt from Bombay. 

The mutinous spirit that existed in the amj' under Cai’nac pre- 
vailed more strongly upon Monro assunung the command ; an entire 
battalion of sepoys, with ams and accoutrements deserted to the 
enemj’, but were overtaken and brought back; twenty-four of the 
principal ofTcnders were sentenced to be blown from the mouths of 
cannon, and the whole army ordered to ^ritness the execution of the 
sentence. Four of the unfortunate men hanng been executed, the 
officers of the sepoys waited on the major, and stated that their men 
would not permit any more to be sacrificed. A command to load the' 
field-pieces ■with grape, and for the Europeans to form in line, ■\rith the 
guns at proper intervals, was Monro’s reply; at the same time he ordered 
the sepoy officers to return and command their men to ground their- 
arms ; and declared that if a single man stirred from his position, he 
would order his guns to be immediately opened upon them : this firm- 
ness intimidated the mutineers, and the execution was completed. 

Monro’s spirit efiected a great improvejnent in the army; after- 
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wliidi Ivo nmvcUod ftgahwt tlio naltoli of Oiulc, and destroyed Ids forced 
near Buxnv; the Emperor Shah Alum upon tlus sought the friondsliip 
of the Bjjglish, aud couehided a pence, which gave tho lallor supremo 
pOM’cr in Bongnh Mir Cnsim lied to tho llohillas, live nabob of Oiulo 
being no longer (d»lo to afTord him shcllor. 

Tho fmaui’es at Calcutta at this period ^Yoro in a wretched state j 
and ^lir .Tallicr being totally unablo to liquidate tho Conqjnuy’K claims, 
independent of those demanded from him by j)rivato individuals for 
losses both real and imaginary, sunk under his embarrassments in 
January ITGff. 

Tho council invested tho second son of Mir iTallior with tho vice- 
royalty, and iuslnllod llcz-Klmn, bis prime minister, which Avas by no 
moans agreeable to tho new- ndor j nor were these ni’bitrary proceed- 
ings supported by Vansittart, who, upon their adoption, resigned, and 
Avas succeeded by Mr. Spencer. 

Tho company’s servants in India had hitherto been little controlled 
by tho proprietary at homcj but tho latter, alarmed at tho recom- 
mencement of hostilities in India, with a mutinous army and oxhausted 
treasury, petitioned tho Directors that Clive, Avho had been created a 
peer, should bo njipointod to tho head of ailiiirs, ho being the only man 
who could extricate them from their diillcultics. This Avas far from 
])nlatablo to tho directory, CliA'O having, previous to leaving India, 
treated their authority Avilh contempt, and sued them for tho rental of 
his jnghiro. But, after a Avann discussion among tho dircetoin, his 
appointment Avas carried by thirteen against eleven votes. Upon this, 
ho demanded, and Avas invested AA’ith, tho authority of commaudor-in- 
chiof, president aud governor of Bengal, and, Avith a conunittco of four 
nominatod by tho directory, ompoAvored to act Avithoul consulting or 
being subject to tho control of tho council. 

Tho cni)turo of Pondicherry raised hlohanuncd Ali, Avho Avas tho 
creaturo of the English, to tho sovereignty of tho Carnatic j and tho 
nabob soon felt that it Avas for thoir, not his OAvn jdoasuro and profit lio. 
reigned. In a short time, hoAvovor, tho adminislnvtion of tho revenues 
of tho Carnatic Avas dotormined u])on, Tho nabob, although unAvilling, 
could offer no opposition, and aa’os therefore compelled to subiuit. 

Tho custom of receiving, or rather extorting presents, and tho 
abuse of private trade, AA’hich had become groat evils, Avoro Iavo things 
Clive immediately investigated, believing them fiwAght Avith danger to 
tho Company, aud pernicious to its servants. As a I'cmcdy for tho fimt, 
bo compelled both tho civil and military servants of tho company to. 
sign a declaration that they Avould not accept presents from tho native 
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princes mider nny pretext wlmtcvcr. Witli the nhuscs in trade he 
found it more diflicult to grapple ; feeling that some sort of emolument 
was due to the Compan)- s servants, their salaries being miserable and 
inadequate, he created a monopoly in salt, betel-nut, and tobacco, for 
the benefit of the superior servants, the profits to be apportioned to 
their respective grades. Though no sbitcsman would now be found to 
defend such a proceeding, he acted upon the principle, that the Com- 
pany was a monopol)’, and that the servants were merely adopting the 
practices of their masters. 

The nabob of Oudo having placed himself at the mercy of the 
English, submitted to the terms of their dictation, by which he retained 
his dominions, excepting Korah and Allahabad. These were transferred 
to the emperor; who, in consideration, promised not to interfere with 
his vassal, Bulwant Sing, rajah of Benares, for ha\’ing joined •with and 
rendered the English good service during the war. Understanding 
well the abuses, under the name of free trade, that the company’s 
oiBcers had perpetrated in Bengal, Orissa, and Bcliar, the emperor re- 
fused to negotiate upon the subject, and trade was not mentioned in 
the treaty; but he was compelled to forego all arrears of revenue due 
from the Bengal province, and to cede to the Company the dewanee, or 
right of collecting the revenue in Bengal, Bchnr, and Orissa, on condi- 
tion of receiving twenty-six lacs of rupees annually. 

To cover the heavy expenses which serv'ice in the field necessitates 
in India, the Company made an extra allowance to their officers, tenned 
batta ; and upon the aimy marching to aid Mir Jafficr, he promised 
the officers double batta. But when the revenues of Bengal rcvei'ted 
to the Company, this was a chaige that could be ill supported. Clive 
determined to remedy the e'vil, and issued nn order to the cficct that 
double batta should cease on the 1st of January, 176G, excepting in 
some few instances. 

Hereupon the officers determined, unless the double batta was re- 
stored, to resign their commissions simultaneously upon a ceiiain day. 
. Clive having good infoimation of what was proceeding, sent expresses 
to Calcutta and Madras for fresh officers, and aiTCSted tlie principal 
conspiratom. Jifany of the leaders, among others General Sir E. 
Eletcher, were tried and dismissed the service. Fletcher, however, 
through family interest, was reinstated, and subsequently appointed to 
the command of the forces at liladras. Clive would doubtless have 
more severely punished the promoters of this conspiracy, but it was 
considered uncertain at this period whether the Company had the 
power to enforce capital punishment upon Europeans. 
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Clive’s liealtli at length failing him, he resigned his coinmaud, and 
returned to England in the end of Januaiy 1767, leaving affairs in the 
hands of the select committee, at the head of •which was Mr. Verelst. 

The most extravagant expectations took possession of the pro- 
•prietors of India stock, in consequence of Clive’s acquisitions. Over- 
•looking the vast outlay involved by his conquest, and the incidental 
expenses of upholding them, they outvoted the directory, and declared 
the dividends should be increased to twelve and a half per cent. This 
could not be effected without borrowing at an enormous interest; and 
the interposition of the ministry and parliament was solicited, which, 
much to the chagrin of both parties, canvassed the -policy of allowing 
a trading company to exercise imperial power over a great and extend- 
ing dominion. During the peaceful administrations of Jilr. Verelst and 
Mr. Cartier, the revenues scarcely defrayed the expenses of govern- 
ment; notwithstanding which the delusion ns to the riches of India con- 
tinued to prevail, although it was at the time well known that an 
expedition to depose the Ghoorka, and reinstate the rajah of Kepanl, 
who had been dethroned by him, was abandoned in consequence of the 
want of funds, all the resources at control being required to arrest the 
impending dangers which threatened Madras. 

The control of the Carnatic, obtained by the capture of Pondi- 
cherry, involved the English in all the political intrigues of the Deccan; 

■ and in their endeavour to obtain quiet possession of the Circars, they 
had to encounter the most hazardous war they had yet experienced in 
India. 

Salabat Jing, subahdar of the Deccan, had not miscalculated when 
he reckoned that the departure of the French under Bussy would 
-jeopardise his safety; he was assassinated by the confederates of his 
-brother, Nizam Ali, who determined to maintain his -rice-royalty in the 
Deccan, and to re-establish his authority over the Carnatic. He in- 
vaded and laid desolate the country; but made a precipitate retreat 
.upon the advance of the English. When the Emperor Shah Alum 
: ceded the Northern Circars to the English, the Deccan was esteemed a 
• part of the rice-royalty; but this Nizam Ali would not admit, and re- 
-sisted all attempts to take possession of it, until the English stipulated 
to pay him an annual tribute, and to assist him when necessary -with 
troops ; an undertaldng which soon brought them into collision with 
Hyder Ali, the governor of Mysore. 

> While the French and English were fighting in the Carnatic, Hyder 
Jhad risen Jfrom a subordinate rank to the command of the army of 
Mysore; and by subjugating the Nairs of Malabar, and. taking p.osses- 
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Eton of scvcrni snmll tracts of land iu Southern India, established a 
principality for himself. According to their treaty with the uizam, 
the English joined him in invading Hyder Ali’s territory, when our 
faithless auxiliary made ponce with Ilydcr, and turned his arms against 
the English, whom he intended betmj’ing to Hyder ; hut Colonel 
Smith discovering his trenchery, retreated to Tiincomnlce, haring pre- 
viously engaged the combined forces of these Jintivc jirinecs. The 
uizam, iindiug in several subsequent actions that the English were in- 
variably rictorious, became alarmed, broke his treaty with Hj'der, and 
again addressed the Presidency of Madras, who, elated with the pro- 
spect of territorial aggrandisement, and presuming Jlysore to be easily 
subjugated, bestowed its sovereignty upon Mohammed Ali ; nt the same 
time Colonel Smith, an experienced olliccr, was superseded iu the com- 
mand of the forces b}* the appointment of Colonel Wood, who was 
wholly destitute of knowledge in Indian warfare. This Hyder soon 
discovered, and defeated Wood, capturing the whole of his baggage. 
Subsequently, feigning to retreat, Hyder drew him from Madras ; 
then, by forced marches, his son Tippoo, nt the head of GOOD horse, ap- 
peared suddenly nt the suburbs of the English capital. All was tciror 
and confusion, amidst which Hyder was enabled to dictate terms of 
pence, which were agreed to. 

Shah Alum, impatient of I'cstorntion to the throne of Delhi, unnvnil- 
ingly urged the English to yield their promised assistance. His prayer 
being disregarded, he formed an allionce n-ith the Mnhrnttns; and by 
their aid easily reached his capital, rewarding his auxiliaries with the 
plunder of the country of the llohillns. The emperor joined them in 
an attack upon Zabita Khan, whom, having deprived of the govei’n- 
meut of Delhi, he regarded •with suspicion. Unable to withstand the 
imperialists and the Mnhrattas combined, ho was, after a spirited de- 
fence, defeated ; and his countiy, then in a most flom'ishing condition, 
was, despite the emperoi'’s wishes, laid waste bj' the Mahrattas. The 
remainder of the Bohilla chiefs being alanned, sought their old enemy, 
the subahdar of Oude, engaging to pay him thirty lacs of rapees U2)on 
his di-iving the common enemy from their country. At this period the 
Mahrattas quarrelled with the emperor, and returned to Delhi, making 
him virtually a prisoner, and extorted from him the districts of -Koroh 
and Allahabad, after which they repaired to the Ganges, which they 
prepared to cross. The subahdar of Oude, though urgently pressed, 
never aifoi'ded any assistance to the Bohillas; yet, when the Mah- 
rattas retreated, he demanded the payment of the thirty lacs os sti- 
pulated. . . , . = 
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The Bubelular and Warren IlasUngB, -vvho had now succeeded Car- 
tier as governor-general, met at Benares in Septemher 1773, and signed 
a treaty, by which the emperor of Delhi and the Ilohillas were sold to 
the subahdar. When Shah Alum joined the Sfahrattas, the English 
held his conduct a justification for stopping the Bengal tribute. 
Hastings now wont further. The districts of Korah and Allahabad he 
sold to the subahdar for fifty lacs of rupees ; and for an additional forty 
lacs, and the expenses of the troops employed, he agreed to assist in 
the extermination of the innocent and peaceable Hohillns. Upon the 
subahdar demanding assistance, Colonel Champion, with n brigade, was 
despatched to join in the invasion, w’hich ended in the total defeat of the 
Bohillas, and the fall of their general, Hafir. Bnhmct Khan. The atro- 
cities of this victory are almost unequalled; but the terms of the treaty 
were fulfilled, and the conquered country, excepting a small tract, was 
assigned to the ruler of Oude. 

The three commissioners from England, who had been despatched 
to enforce the new constitution which parliament had framed, arrived 
on the 19th of Octobci*, 1774 ; they', with Hastings and Banvcll, were 
to form the executive. The first subject discussed was the Eohilla war, 
which the three newly-arrived councillors censured with undisguised 
severity. They likewise complained that the correspondence of Mr. 
Middleton, the political agent at Oude, was withheld. They then voted 
the agent’s recall, the wthdrawal firom the subahdar of the forces, and 
immediate payment for their services. Suja-cd-Dowla dying at this 
time, the council insisted that his son and successor should he held to 
his engagements, deliver the country of the zemindar of Benares to the 
Company, and augment the pay of the European brigade. Hastings 
ineffectually opposed these measures, the councillors being supported 
by the home authority. 

Although in other parts the Company had largely increased their 
territory, but little augmentation appeared in Western India. Bassein 
and Salsette, commanding the Bombay harbour, were Portuguese set- 
tlements until 1750. A dispute among the Mahrattns respecting the 
succession to the post of Peishwa, presented a favourable opportunity 
for the interference of the Bombay authorities, who supported the 
claims of the Bagonat Eas, and stipulated that Bassein and Salsette 
should be ceded for this assistance. These terms were agreed to, and 
the English garrisoned both places. An army was now sent to place 
Poonah, the Mahratta capit^, in Bagonat’s possession; but orders 
arrived &om the supreme council of Calcutta disapproving the Bom- 
bay policy, and commanding the abandonm^t of Bagonat. Upon 
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wliicli the English restored Bassein, "with some territory in Gujerat, but 
retained Salsette and its tributary islands. Shortly after this mandate 
from Calcuttaj despatches from the Court of Directors arrived, highly 
approving the policy of the Bombay Pi*esidency, which naturally tended 
to increase the existing confusion and jealousy. 

At this period the integrity of Warren Hastings was seriously im- 
peached j charges of peculation and corruption, which he vainly endea- 
voured to suppress, were brought against him. The most important 
charge was that made by the Bajah Nnncomar, who proved that his 
son Goordass and Munny Begum had paid for certain offices they held» 
The council, upon this evidence, ordered Hastings to refund the money; 
but he refused to acknowledge their authority, and returned no reply 
to their order. 

Nuncomar was, with others, indicted for conspiracy ; but the at- 
tempt failed. He was afterwards, however, indicted for perjury at the 
instance of an obscm'e native, and tried before the Supreme Court by 
a jmy of Enghshmen, when he was convicted and hanged. Perjury 
was not capital by any existing law ; and there now remains no doubt 
that the law was most shamefully perverted, in order to get rid of a 
person objectionable to certain official parties. 

The death of one of the members of the council gave Hastings a 
majority ; but he had authorised a kfr. Maclean to convey to the Com*t 
of Dfrectors his resignation, which was accepted, and Mr. Wheeler 
named his successoi”. General Clavering, being senior member of the 
council, was empowei’ed to officiate until Mr. Wheeler’s arrival. Hast- 
ings, upon reconsideration, refused to cony out his resignation, dis- 
avowing Mr. Maclean’s proceedings, and insisted upon being recognised 
as governor, threatening an appeal to anus. Eventually, however, the 
matter was referred to the com*ts of law, which pronounced for Hast- 
ings, who immediately proceeded to reveise all the former acts of 
council, a step highly disapproved by the Court of Directors ; but to 
that Hastings paid no attention. 

The Supreme Council having, by them interference^ involved the 
authorities of Poonah and the Bengal government, it Avas proposed, in 
order to conciliate the Mahrattas, to ^ve up Bajonat. Hastings, how- 
ever, who recently censm’ed the Bombay policj', now warmly adi'ocated 
it, and ordered six battalions of sepoys, one company of artillerj', and 
a corps of cavaliy, under the command of Colonel Leslie, to act in 
concert Avith the Bombay army, entrusted to Colonel Egerton, for the' 
purpose of restoring Bajonat as PeishAva. 

The results of these expeditions were disgraceful to a degree.' 

K 
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Egcrton wfts vrovstcd by tlic Mnbrattns, rctrcatctl, nnd cvcntuftlly en- 
tered into a most huinilinting treaty for the safety of his forces. 
Leslie’s hesitation nnd negotiations carried on with difibrent cliicfs led 
to the suspicion of dishonourable motives; nnd the council finding 
their orders disregarded, deprived him of his command, and appointed 
Colonel Goddard in his stead, •who advanced into the interior of the 
Mnhrattn country, hoping to join the Bengal armj’, when he learned 
the disgraceful treaty of Egcrton, nnd refusing to nchnowlcdgc it, led 
his ai'my to Surat, ■^vhcrc Bnjonnt, having escaped from Poonah, 
joined him. 

Goddard, having command of the army, took the field in .Tanuaiy 
1780, nnd shortly possessed himself of Dubhoy and Alunednbnd. The 
Mahrnttns, by simulated overtures for pence nnd prolonged discussions, 
tried to ovcmach Ins diplomncy; but their efforts ■were futile, for on 
the morning of April the 3d ho surprised both Scindiah and Holkar 
in their camp, routing their forces without loss on his side. 

Sir Eyre Cootc, who, by Clavering’s death, was appointed n member 
of the Supremo Council, ai-rived in Bengal ns a treaty was concluded 
■with Bana, a Hindoo prince, whose territory was on the Jumna, be- 
tween Oude and Scindiah’s country. This prince was shortly after 
invaded by the Mnhrattas, whom he could not resist. But a small 
force, under Captain Popham, was scut to the Bana, and expelled 
the Mahrattas from Gohud, dri'ving them into their own country. 
This victory "was succeeded by the capture of the fort of Gwalior, be- 
lieved by the native princes to be impregnable. It was garrisoned by 
a thousand picked soldiers; nevertheless Popham, on the 3d of August, 
carried it by escalade, nnd by this act struck so much terror into the 
Mahratta ranks that they deserted the surrounding country. 

This war occasioned fresh quarrels between Hastings nnd Francis, 
•who mutually accused each other of falsehood nnd fraud. Their difier- 
ences resulted in a -duel, in which Francis was wounded ; and it being 
erident that they could no longer net together, Franris returned to 
England. 

The position of the Company in the Carnatic was becoming some- 
what critical ; the imbecility of the nabob compelling the Madras go- 
vernment to employ British forces to protect the country, they accord- 
ingly inristed that he should defray their expenses. T^e inadequacy 
of his revenue compelled him to borrow at exorbitant interest; and his 
embarrassments increased in proportion to the exactions of the lenders. 
At this period, July 1770, Admiral Sir John Lindsay reached Madras, 
armed with .anthori^ from the home government j and, acting in 
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Lord Pigot, witli orders to restore him, which ho cfTcotod despite nil 
opposition ; hut was eventually arrested and placed in conilnemcnt by 
the majority of the council, and after eight months died in imprison- 
ment. 

The government of Madras, on Pigot’s death, was administered by 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, ^Ir. Whitchill, and Sir Hector Munro. Rum- 
bold’s first measure was to adopt new arrangements in the collection 
of the revenues of the Northern Circnrs, which, it was asserted, was for 
the cornipt gain of himself and his supporters ; this would appear to 
have been verified, ns large sums were brought into Madras which 
never reached the treasur)'. 

It was agreed, in 1776, with the Nizam, that his brother, Salabat 
Jing, shoidd retain the Circar of Guntur for life, or so long ns the sub- 
ahdar remained in friendship wth the Company. But when it was 
found that Salabat Jing had enlisted a French force, a negotiation was 
set on foot, by which, for an annual sum, he ceded Guntur to the 
Company, and engaged to dismiss the French on receiving an English 
force, under General Harper, to protect his country'. The French 
passed from Salabat Jing into his brother the Nizam’s service, who 
was jealous of this alliance with the English, and indignant at the 
refusal of the Madras council to pay the stipulated tribute for the pos- 
session of the Northern Circars. The Supreme Council at • Calcutta 
remonstrated against the impolicy of the JIadrns proceedings, to which 
Rumbold replied in no measured terns; and in order further to shew 
his defiance, granted a lease of Guntur to the nabob of Arcot for ten 
years. At length tlio Court of Directors, aroused to a sense of the true 
state of affairs, dismissed Rumbold and one of his adusers from their 
service, and two others from their scats in the council ; severely repn- 
manding Sir Hector Munro, the commander of the forces, for his share 
in the late proceedings. 

Rumbold had, however, been guilfy of faults of omission ns well ns 
of commission, some of which subsequently proved sources of great 
calamity. Hyd^, who had really great cause of complaint against 
the Madras government, formed an alliance with the French; and the 
governor of Pondicherry furnished him with arms, ammunition, and 
stores of every description from the French settlement of Mahe on the 
Malabar coast. Rumbold was informed of this, but took no notice; and 
while he treated Hyder with contempt, allowed the military establish- 
ment at Madras to fall into miserable inefficiency^ 

Intelligence being received at Bengal, in July 1778, that war had 
broken out between England and France, it was determined to capture 
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the French scltlcincnts in Indin. Ciiandcmngorc, Cnrical, and Mnsuli- 
patain surrendered at once. PondicJjcrry capitulated after a vigorous 
defence, the garrison marching out with the honour’s of war. The de- 
fences and fortiiiciilions wore then destroyed. The small fort and set- 
tlement of Slahe was the sole spot left to the French in India ; this 
place Ilyder h.ad previously threatened in the event of its being- in- 
vaded to revenge upon the Carnatic; but despite this, and the defeats 
the British forces had formerly sustained in the Mahratta country, the 
govci’iirncut of Jladi’as persevered, and Mahe was taken on the 19th 
of March, 1779, by Colonel Braithwnilc, who, when ordered to join 
General Goddard at Surat the following November, destroyed the fort. 
Before Brailhwaitc had commenced his march for Surat, the chief of 
TcllicheiTy sough this assistance to avei’t the hostility of H 3 ’dcr, who 
was oifended in consequence of the former harbouring a Nair chief who 
had disjrlcascd the nilcr of Mj’sore; whereupon Bi-aithwaitc moved bis 
forces towards Tcllichcny. 

The political atmosphere had for some time been getting more and 
more disturbed; and at length, in November 1799, the Nabob of the 
Caniatic gave the Madras executive warning that Hj'dcr, the Nizam, 
and the Afahrattas had united in a determination to expel the English 
from India. The onl)’ heed taken was in the follomng June, when Col. 
Bnillic, who then commanded the forces protecting Salnbat Jing, was 
ordered to cross the Kistna in the event of disturbances in the Car- 
natic. On the 21st of Jidj' Hj-dcr crossed the frontier uith an army 
of 100,000 men, and upwards of 100 pieces of artillcrj', well manned; 
he was counselled b}’ SI. Lall}*, the commander of the French force, a 
gentleman skilled in his profession, and of high integrit}’. The English 
forces comprised GOOO infantrj’, and 100 cavnlrj', to which the Nabob’s 
irregular horse and a few pieces of cannon were additions; Avhile the 
people were disaficctcd at the miserable and dmded government of the 
Compan}’^ and the Nabob. 

To add to existing pci'idcxitics, Munro was reluctant to command, 
and wished Lord Maclcod, who had just arrived, to assume the man- 
agement; but Maclcod declined risking his reputation in executing 
Mimro’s plans, doubting then’ judiciousness. At length Munro, after 
ordering Baillic to join him at Conjeveram, moi’ched from St. Thomas’s 
Mount, persisting in encumbering himself with heavy artillery, although 
he had no foi’tifications to attack, and it was difficult to find cattle to 
cari’y his provisions. 

Arcot was besieged by Hyder, and Munro felt anxious for a junc- 
tion with Baillic’s force, in order to relieve the place; but on the 31st 
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of August he learnt that BailHe was stopped by the swelling of a 
river n few miles north of Trepossorc, and the same day that Hyder 
was moving on Conjeveram, having left Arcot. At Perambaucam, 
fifteen miles from the main army, Bailiie was attachc'd by Tippoo 
Snib, Hyder’s son, >yith a very superior force, which was repulsed by the 
English ; but BnilHc was so weakened, that, instead of advancing, he 
urgently requested Munro to push on with the main body to relieve 
him. Munro, however, sent a detachment under Colonel Fletcher to 
join Bailiie, who, believing further reinforcements would arrive, left 
his position on the flth of September, and, despite the vicinity of 
Tippoo’s forces, continued his march during the night. In the morning 
intelligence was brought into camp that Hyder with all his strength 
was advancing upon him. What courage and discipline could do, 
Baillie’s gallant band accomplished; and \\*ith the slightest assistance 
from Munro, Hyder would have been defeated. As it was, left to him- 
self, and losing two of his tumbrils by an explosion, Bailiie found his 
forces reduced to 400 men, and at length exhibited a flag of truce. 
FTo sooner had they laid down their arms, quarter haring been pro- 
mised upon immediate surrender, than Hydor’s troops rushed upon 
them, and Avould have murdered the whole, had not M. Lolly and the 
French officers boldly and generously interfered, by which the lives of 
200 men were saved. This disaster compelled Munro to retreat upon 
Madi'os, whidi he reached on the 13th of September. 

The council now began to regret the coiTupt practices and indiffer- 
ence it had previously exliibited; while its thorough destitution of sup- 
idies and military appliances had no tendency to diminish the uneasi- 
ness of the authorities. But the Governor-General, acting up to the 
exigencies of the occasion, proposed that fifteen, lacs of rupees and a 
large detachment of European infantry and artillery should be sent to 
Madras; that Sir Eyre Coote should command the army, and alone 
expend the money transmitted; and that the governor of Fort St. George 
should be suspended. 

These orders were reluctantly obeyed by the Madras Council. On 
the 7th of November Sir Eyi'e Coote took his seat in the Madras 
Council, and produced the decree deposing the governor, which was 
supported by the majority. Arcot having been captured, Coote pro- 
ceeded to protect Vellore and Wandewash, both being dosely besieged, 
and gallantly defended. Wandewash was abandoned upon the English 
approaching, who could not pursue thrir advantage. The arrival of 
a French fleet compelled them to march on Pondicherry, where the 
French inhabitants, hoping to recover their former position in India, 
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had enlisted troo 2 )s and collected stores. Coote S 2 )ccdily disarmed the 
inhahitantSj removed the stores, dcstroj'ed the boats, and marched on 
Cuddalorc, then threatened bj* Hyder, whom he endeavoured to draw 
into an action; failing in which, he moved his armj' on to Tiichinopol}', 
and on his M’.ay unsuccessfully attacked the fortified pagoda of Chilling- 
brain: his failure cucouraged Hyder to risk a battle, wliich terminated, 
after six hours’ dcsiicratc fighting, in the comjilctc defeat of the Mysore 
array. 

Coote, being now joined by a body of sepoys from Bengal, marched 
upon the enemy, who were strongly po-sted; when lij’dcr’s army nearly 
suflered a total x-out, which ho liad tact enough to declare a drawn 
battle, and mai'chcd towards Vellore; Coote followed, and once more 
defeated him, having surixi'iscd him in his camp. Hj'dcr’s cavalry ivere 
nearly all sacrificed in his anxiety to save his guns. After this engage- 
ment, Coote returned to Madras, hanug lost nc.arly one-third of his 
forces in his scvei-e engagements with Hj-dci*. 

England and Holland being now at war, Lord 3i[ac.artncy, who had 
just ariivcd at ^ladras as governor, resolved on attacking the Dutch 
settlements in India, and commenced Avith Pulicat and Sadras, both of 
AA’hich plncc.s sun'cndcrcd on the first summons. He then determined 
to attack Ncgapalam; but here Coote’s jealousy developed itself; he 
Avould neither march himself nor spare any of his troops; upon which 
Lord ilacartney collected the remainder of the forces iu the Prcsidenc}', 
and gax'c the command to Munro, Avho displayed great cneigj' and abi- 
lity, and compelled the gOA'crnor in less than three xveeks to suirender. 
Fi-om thence a detachment u'ns sent Avhich took possession of Trinco- 
malcc in Ceylon. 

The capture of Negapatam had no tendency to allay Coote’s feel- 
ings; and Lord Macartney experienced great difficulty in maintaining a 
semblance of good feeling Avhile negotiating Avith the nabob. But the 
intelligence of the loss of Chittore, and the consequent exposure of Vel- 
loi*c, effected more than cither remonstrance or suix^xlication. Coote 
took the field, though so ill that ho was obliged to be carried in a pa- 
lanquin, and Avould not rctui'ii until an apoplectic fit compelled him to 
quit the camp. 

The Madras detachment occupied Tcllicherry after the capture of 
Mahe, closely besieged by the Hairs, but aa'us relieved by Major Abing- 
don, Avho arrived Avith a force from Bombay. The foi'tress AA'as shortly 
aftenvards invested by a general of Hyder’s, and Major Abingdon ap- 
plied to Bombay for assistance, upon which he was ordered to evacuate 
the fort; but upon a second application was supplied Avith a consider- 
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nliJc force. jVhin^'doji now rt-i«Ivf4 l« n*i on fiic friTi jr-ivc. In }}|.' 
nij'Iil of IIk; 7<!i of .finitmry, 1783, In* mode n r.tll}' nnd nt- 

Incltcil llu! rtnn|i, f!»rt»v,in« It into mi'Ii dhiordir (Iiut tlif-y 

lied in cvciy dircctimi, Icjivin*; Uu-ir woniidcd l» ;si!* r n jif)*.on<r in tit** 
lmnd‘< of tin: ]St'i(i<.]i. After de'troyiii;' llw m* tnjV wnrJin nnd isojirnv- 
in*' flic forlificftlioji'i of 'IVIli<)t«‘rry, lit' nuirrli'd fin*! <-.jj>tnrr*l 

Calicitf, pirri.'ioninj; it wifli IIni;Iixii Iroojr:, 

Dnrin;^ flic jircn'dinti n j.»Tr*-t rxpfdition v/o'i jdnnnul end 

fitted out in Kn^'lnnd for ollVio.ivo <.|ii rnti/uix su;;iln't flit’ of 
Hojk' and in flic Tndiiin n—.x. Tlo* «l>-i;jti‘t and «!'-^tin!iti*>n of llii^ 
animrucnt were discovcri il l>y M. dr Sufi'p in, tli>' roin'li roninitifulfr, 
will) followed the Kii^li-li with hix Mjtmdron to tlo- tojii' d>: Vord 
i.sliinds, wIiciT, in 1‘faya Ifay, lie attnchi d tin to, hut v/ni; hr.-.ten off. 
The Knj'liiili, nev< rtli( l< «x, reijiiind ».o inii'di r< filtinir, .s‘unVr-!n l.svin;; 
made the Cnpe jircvioiix to thetii, that h*' t>;n-not!i< {o-d and inij>rov<.d 
its fortificaliniis so us to rciid-T tlic cont»;jn}>hr*'d iiHinh uliortivr. 

C'oniniodorc <fohn«toni‘, who comnuindcd ih*' Ivn^lt'ili r'jiir.dron, 
Imviii}' enjitured a nnniher of liiiteh Kusi-lndinnn ji in Kiddiinlm Kay, 
retunicd Imimi with his jirizd, Inivin*; a jiortion of his urmament to 
jirocccd to India with the tro(i|M on hoard. At thi** iierio*! fii-nrrr.l 
Meadows and Cohitiel rnllnrton, with the utrenoth of the tinny, tailid 
in Kc.arch of Admiral lhif,di< s on the (’ornniutidrl ro.'ot, whih* the n;* 
innindcr, under Colonel ^laeUenzie, saih-d for |5o:nh.iy. The latter 
learnt upon his arrival that Madras was in d.W'4':r; he Ec<r'>nlin;,dy 
joined Ahingdon at Calicut, and filtering Ilyders territory, was »uc- 
ccssful in creating a ilivcnsion, 

M. dc SulTrein, having reinforced his flett at the Isle of Trance, 
made for the Coromandel coast ; from whence, after an indecisive ac- 
tion with Admiral Hughes, he retreated, ami landed an aniiy of 3000 
men under M. Biissy at Porto Novo. 

These nnxiUnrics Tippoo hastened to join, he having just destroyed 
Colonel Bniithwnitc'H force at Tanjorc. Bmithwuifc, whose little band 
consisted of 100 Europeans, loOO sepoys, and ."00 cavalry, was en- 
camped near the hanks of the Colcroon in fancied security. But 
Tippoo, w'ith 10,000 cavnliy, the like nmomit of infnntiy, dOO Euro- 
peans, and 20 pieces of cannon, surrounded him when least expected. 
Tor twenty-six hours Braithwaitc fought and rejiulsed Tippoo; but 
when M. Lally, with his Europeans, advanced, the sepoys were dis- 
heartened, fell into confasion, and victoiy declared against the Eng- 
lish commander, who was made prisoner with the wliolc of his force. 

With the French reinforcement, Tipjioo’s designs became more 
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enlarged ; and on llic 3d of April, Cuddnlorc, an excellent military and 
maritime station for the rrench, surrendered to him. Had the Irinjr’s 

* O 

officers deigned to receive orders and advice from the Company’s ser- 
vants, this I0.SS would have heen prevented; tmd upon several other 
occasions the like cause was seriously* prejudicial to the public semce. 

Disputes with the civil authorities, and absence of proper supplies, 
kept Cootc in cantonments until the 17th of April. His first object 
was the protection of Pnnnacoil ; hut reaching Caranjoly, he learned 
its surrender. He then nttemiitcd to suqtrisc Arnes, Hydci'’s princi- 
pal depot; hut Tippoo removed the treasure while Hyder engaged the 
English with a distant cannonade, and Cootc fell hack upon Madras. 

During his preparations to join the French fleet, and in retaking 
Hegapatam, Hyder amused Cootc by pretending to negotiate. And it 
most fortunately happened, that as Sufircin was making for that jdace, 
Sir Edwai-d Hughes fell in with and brought him to action. The 
engagement was most severe, and victor^’ was declaring against the 
French, when a sudden shift of wind enabled Sufircin to bear off for 
Cuddalore, where he quickly repaired his vessels, and again put to sea. 

Wien the news of this action reached Madras, Lord Macartney 
pressed Sir E. Hughes, ns both Negnpatnm and Trincomnlce were 
threatened, to put to sea and protect them ; but disinclination to re- 
ceive orders from a Company’s servant made the admiral obstinate, 
and he put to sea when more convenient to himself, on the 20th of 
August, three weeks after Sufircin had sailed fi*om Cuddnlorc. The 
result may be anticipated. Trincomalce bad surrcndci'cd three daj'S 
before his arrival. Eager to avenge this loss, he immediately engaged 
the French fleet with an inferior force, and obtained a rictory, but did 
not Icnow how to profit by it. He disabled one of the French ships, 
and two others were so crippled that it took them ten days to get into 
liarbour ; but Hughes made no attempt to cajiturc them, and returned 
to Madras. 

The -monsoon coming on, Hughes dctci'mincd to leave the const 
of Coromandel and seek shelter in Bombay, notwithstanding Negn- 
patani was attacked, and Bickerton on his way to join him with five 
sail of the line. Four days after Hughes’s departure Bickerton was 
in the’ Madras roads, when, ascertaining the admiral’s movements, he 
followed him to Bombay. Sir E}Te Cootc at the same time resigned 
the command of the. army to General Stuart, a man as obstinate as 
himself, but of far inferior ability. Within a short period of his resig- 
nation, Coote was again attacked with illness, under which he sank in 
a few days. 
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The governments of Bengal and Bombay having declared mr 
against the Mahrattas^ Goddard besieged Bassein, and sent Colonel 
Hartley to secure for the British the revenues of the Conenn^ and cover 
the besie^ng army. Hartley drove the Mahrattas from the Concan, 
taking a position near the Bhore ghaut, thence he retreated on Doo- 
gaur before a host of the enemy. On the 10th and 11th of December, 
an army of 20,000 Mahrattas attacked him ; the result proved a complete 
victory for the British, the Mahratta general being among the slain. 

Bassein having surrendered, Goddard advanced on Poonah, whence 
he soon returned, the Mahrattas following him and ravaging the coun- 
try as he descended the- ghauts. On the Bengal side, Popham had been 
superseded by Colonel Camac, w’hose position was so critical, that he 
resolved, as a last resource, to attack Scindiah’s camp by night. The 
stratagem succeeded perfectly; the enemy fled in every direction, most 
of their guns, elephants, and a quantity of ammunition, being left to 
the conquerors. Colonel Muir, who was Camac’s senior, then took 
the command ; shortly after which Scindiab, whose resources were ex- 
hausted, entered into negotiation with him, and a treaty was conduded 
at Salbye on the 17th of May, 1782. 

Keinforcements having been supplied to Colonel Mackenzie at Cali- 
cut, he opened the campaign in September, and took several forts ; but 
the capture of Palagatcherry was essential to perfect his success. This 
was, however, impossible without artillery, which he had been compelled 
to leave behind, wanting draught cattle ; upon which Colonel Macleod, 
who had been dispatched by Coote to take the command, retired to 
a camp a few miles distant, until his battering-train should arrive. 
Through the negligence of the officer who conducted the retreat, the 
baggage, stores, and ammunitioa were placed in the rear. This did 
not escape the enemy, who, when the tnnin body had passed a narrow 
defile, made a sudden attack, and carried off the provision and greater 
portion of the ammunition. The sea-coast was now the only retreat 
the English could make. Tippoo hastened after and. overtook them 
with 20,000 men ; but as they retreated they fought until Panrani was 
occupied by them. Here they with difficulty mmntained their ground, 
and were anticipating a second attack, when Tippoo’s army was seen 
in full retreat, and in a few hours not one of his forces remained. The 
death of Hyder had reached Tippoo secretly, and caused the sudden 
movement, leaving the English force at full liberty. 
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CHAPTJ3II III. 

rnosr tjie accissio:; of tiitoo SAin as sult^va* of Mysore to his 

OVERTHROW iVKD DEATH AT TUE SIEGE OF SERIKGAPATAM. 


.i.D. 17S2-17P9. 


T he enemy in vain endeavoured to keep secret the death of the 
old monarch Lord Macartney was not long in ascertaining the 
nature of the intelligence which had so promptly withdrawn Tippoo 
from the field; and fully aware of the confusion which invariably 
arises in all native states on an occun'cncc of this kind, v'ished to 
profit by the opportunity thus presented to him, and urged General 
Stuart to attack the Mysorean array, which he rightly judged would 
be easily overthrown in the absence of their leader. Stuart, how- 
ever, either did not credit the report of Hyder’s death, or disliking to 
expose liiiusclf and his troops at a time of year not usually one of action 
in that country, delayed operations until the season had changed; and 
it was consequently February in 17S3 before he was in motion. Stuart 
having thus lost this opportunity, withdrew the garrisons from Wan- 
dewash and Caranjoly, and blew up both forts ; then marching to Val- 
lorc, he heard that Tippoo was retreating from the Carnatic, and had 
ordered the evacuation of Arcot. 

The necessity of establishing his hereditary authority, and repelling 
a fonnidablc invasion of the Sikhs, obliged Tippoo to visit.the western 
side of India. The English army, after his sudden departure, divided ; 
the sepoj's marching by land to Tcllichcny, while the Europeans pro- 
ceed by sea to Merjec, where .they wei’e joined by General Matthews 
with a considerable army, who passed the ghauts, took Bidnore and 
Ananporc, and compelled Mangalore to capitulate. 

The treasure found at these places Matthews refused to apply in 
payment of the arrears duo to the army, which Colonel Macleod, Colonel 
Mackenzie, and Major Shaw quitted, to complain to the authorities 
at Bombay, who superseded Matthews, and appointed Macleod in his 
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ntcnd. Uoluriiuipf hy wii, tlH->5e oflu'cni Ml in witli n Mulir.vHii flcf'l j 
null, iguumut of llui trcuty rccrutty utiwlc, nu I'ngngiMiunt ruhuod, in 
Avliicli Miu’li'otl Miiii woumlcil nml iimilu )iri!i<)m'r, Murhonxii! nnirtnlly 
M'ounticil, null Stiiiw killod. 

Thu nnny of MnflhuWH hcing iiio-ti injndicioUMly disiirr-od in smnll 
deluchuu’ulH, givvo 'I’ippoo nn op{M>rtunity for fonctuitriiling Iuk forci's ; 
middcnly nttnrUing llidnoro, ho form! it to cii|»itidi«t(.' nfior n gallant 
resistance. Matthews, who eoinitianded the garrison, jircvions to .siir* 
rendering, distrihnted the treasures in his iiosHCiHion tuiiong Ids sol- 
diers, which Tijijati) held to he n hn*neh of the fenns of c.s|dtulntinn, 
nnd made it a jtrelexl for the imjirisonment of Matthew.s, wlio was 
siihsequeully assassinated ; his eoiupanions in arms were likewise snh- 
jecled to long and rigorous eonltnement. After this action Tijqioo 
invealeil Mangalore, a sca-jiort to which he attached great impor- 
tance. 

The Madras army being inactive, SiillVein landed Ihissy with a re- 
inforcement at Cnddalore j during which time Mird Macfulney in vain 
remonstrated with General Stuart ugainsl the impolicj* of allowing the 
I'ronch to occupy u post so important. After several weeks, Stuart 
marched, hut with so mueh reluetnnce, that ho jmt his men over three 
miles a day only. In the meantime the licet, which had hecn augmented, 
returned to Madras, nnd was sent to assist in the recapture of Cuddn- 
love, lly the time Stuart arrived at Cnddalore the French had erected 
several fortified points, Avliieh he nttneked with jinrtial bucco.s?, hut 
made no attempt to impixive his victory. 

Aniiir.s at sea xvero managed .still worse. The Knglish and French 
llocts engaged oil' Cnddalore. SuHVein xvas thoroughly defeated, hut 
remained to rejiair, while the x’ictorions admiral sailed for Madras, 
xvhich nnbrdcd SuflVeiii the oiqwrlunity of landing men from his fleet 
to reinforco Bnssy, who attacked the English, hnt nnsnceessfiilly. Bussy, 
mulnnntcd, prepared for another attack, when intcnigcnce arrived that 
pence was established between Franco and England. A cessation of 
hostilities xvns agreed upon, nnd Tippoo was invited by Bussy to join 
in the treaty ; the French soldiers in his service being at the same' 
time recalled. The same messenger that brought iutelligcncc of jicaco 
hi'onght ordens for General Stuart to appear before the governor and 
council of iMndras, a summons he reluctantly obeyed : it was resolved 
ho should ho dismissed the Company’s service. To this sentence ho 
refused to submit, nnd was supported by Sir John Burgoynoj hut 
Lord Mncavlncy arrested Stuart, and sent him iu a few days to Eng- 
land. 
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These errors and disgraces were retrieved by Colonel Fullarton, 
who commanded in the southern districts. In the height of a vic- 
torious c^eer, Stuart stopped and' ordered him to join at Cuddalore j 
while marching, he learnt of the armistice and also of Tippoo’s demon- 
stration against Mangalore, and rvithout further orders he pushed on 
to Seringapatam. In his way he captured Palagatcheny and Coimbar 
tore ; but received orders, on the 28fli of November, to cease all offen- 
sive operations, and evacuate the places he had captured. 

Fullarton well knew Tippoo’s treacherous nature, and delayed 
executing the orders he had i-eceived; which foresight was amply 
verified by his receiving directions, on the 26th of the ensuing Janu- 
ary, to renew the war. Tippoo would not listen to peace until the 
reduction of Mangalore, which he had besieged upwai’ds of twelve 
months. A force was sent to relieve the place under Macleod, who, 
instead of doing so, negotiated with Tippoo to be allowed to supply 
the garrison with provisions : the result of these delays was, that 
Campbell was obliged to capitulate, marching to Tellicherry with all 
the honours of war. 

A treaty of peace, embracing a mutual' restitution of all captured 
places, was signed on March 11, 1784, and ratified by the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta during Hastings’s absence, who wished subse- 
quently to introduce modifications, which Lord Macartney honourably 
rejected. 

From the uncertain way in which the act of parliament was drawn 
up which created the Supreme Court, consisting of one chief and three 
puisne judges, a conflict ensued between it and the council, virtually 
involving the Company’s right to the' provinces acquired. The civil 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court compassed all claims of the Company 
against British subjects, and of British subjects against the natives, 
presuming the parties disputing acquiesced in appealing to its decision. 
In criminal cases it extended to all British subjects and servants of the 
Company; but the act did not define what constituted a British sub- 
ject, and the judges classed, not only all the subjects of the Company, 
but even subjects of the native princes over whom the Company exer- 
cised any influence, as coming within its jurisdiction. The effects of 
this interpretation were not long before they manifested themselves. 
Writs were issued against the Zemindars by individuals for ordinary 
debts, upon which the defendants were ordered to appear at Calcutta ; 
if they neglected, they were arrested, or if upon their arrival they were 
unable to procure bail, they were carried off to prison, where they re- 
mained pending the litigation of the suit. It had been the usage in 
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India, in collecting tlie revenue, to exercise summary jurisdiction in 
cases of disputed pajonents, which power was vested in the provincial 
councils called Dewannoe Adaulut, with which the Supreme Court soon 
interfered ; and when any summary process vras enforced, the defendant 
was encouraged to take out a writ of habeas coitjus in the Supreme 
Court, when the judges took hail for the appearance of the parties, and 
liberated them. More than this, the Company had reserv'cd to the 
nabob of Bengal the administration of all civil cases. Tlie Supreme 
Court, however, did not heed this reservation, and disputed its enforce- 
ment. Whereupon Mr. Hastings instituted a new court, the Sudder 
Dewannee Adaulut, and placed Sir Elijah Impey at the head of it. 
The office and emoluments being held during the pleasure of the 
governor and council, it was presumed that Impey would no longer 
support the pretensions of the Supreme Court against the Dewannee 
Adaulul^ and would effect a reconciliation between the antagonistic 
courts. But the House of Commons censured these proceedings ; and 
Impey was recalled to answer several criminal charges. 

Hastings made some important alterations in the finance depart- 
ment. A revenue-board was formed at the President^ to superintend 
the collection and lease the revenues to the Zemindars. He then made 
a tour of the upper provinces j and, as the government was pressed in 
its finances, determined to obtain assistance from the rajah of Benares 
and the nabob of Oude. 

The rajah of Benares, Cheyt Sing, paid a tribute upon receiving 
protection of the Company ; and an addition was demanded, which the 
rajah paid, stipulating that after the year it was not to be re-demanded. 
It was, however, again demanded, and remonstrated against ; when an 
army was sent to enforce it, with 2000?. besides for the payment of the 
troops emploj'ed. The same proceeding was repeated the third year, with 
an additional fine of 10,000?., although the rajah’s agent had presented 
the governor-general with two lacs of rupees. Hastings, having deter- 
mined on his line of proceeding, upon reaching Benares refusedCheytSing 
an audience, and had him arrested as a defaulter ; when the population 
broke into the palace, and out down the larger portion of sepoj:s and 
their officers having custody of the rajah. The latter, in the confusion, 
escaped to the opposite bank of the river. Hastings, who was com- 
paratively wanting both in men and money, escaped to Chunar. Cheyt 
Sing, when all his offers of submission had been rejected, raised a few 
troops, who, after encountering a severe defeat from the British troops, 
disbanded themselves j and the imfortanate rajah fled to Bundelcund, 
learing his wife and treasure in the Bejygur fort, which was soon 
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taken, and Clicyt Sing formally deposed. A gi-andsou of the Into rajah, 
Buhvnnt Sing, being declared the nilcr of- Benares, the tribute wns 
raised to forty lacs, and the administration of the laws was placed 
under the control of the Company. 

Hastings next directed his attention to the nabob of Oude, whose 
tribute was in aiTcar 1,400,000/., the payment of which he intended 
to enforce. Prc^^ous, however, to any hostile disjday, he appointed a 
fresh resident, named Middleton, at Lucknow, in direct opposition to 
the ■nnshes of the dircctoi^*. Hastings instructed this official to proceed 
in his demands, although knowing the nabob’s revenues had been eaten 
up in the support of the English forces he had been compelled to main- 
tain. Ariddictou, however, was to look to another quarter for the dc- 
licicnc}*. At this period there were resident at Lucknow, in i)osscssion 
of large revenues, two native princesses, or begums, the mothers of the 
late and present nabobs, to whom Suja-nd-DowIa had bequeathed 
the larger portion of his treasure. These princesses, it was suggested 
by the nabob, were far richer than they should be, and were fair ob- 
jects of plunder, under the plea that they had endeavoured to excite 
rebellion in favour of Clieyt Sing. They were accordingly stripped 
of their revenues forthwith, tlux>ugh the instrumentality of the nabob, 
who, hn^^ng invested their palaces, ciwvncd his pi*oceedings by putting 
the chief and confidential attendants in irons, and threatening to keep 
them without food until the treasures of the princesses were yielded 
up. By means of this violence half-a-million was extorted, which 
sum failed to procure the release of the unfortunate captives for some 
months ; indeed, not until it was manifest that the begums would sur- 
render nothing further, were their attendants liberated. Hastings’ 
share in these proceedings was rewarded by a present of 100,000/. 
from the nabob, which he asked the Comijany’s pemission to accept, 
as a reward for his services. 

The sums of money thus obtained — whatever may be thought of 
their source — ^^vere undoubtedly the means of saving tlie Carnatic, and 
probably of preserving our empire in the East. The sinews of war 
thus fortunately supplied, enabled the campaign in the Carnatic to be 
pushed on with renewed vigour, and finally ended in the complete 
overthrow of all our enemies in that quarter, — a consummation that 
no doubt soothed the great man’s mind during after annoyances and 
persecutions. 

Having thus consolidated the British power in India, and having 
during the two years of peace which followed the wars in the Carnatic, 
placed the revenues and general administration of the country in a 
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sounder and more efficient state, the Governor- General tendered his 
resignation, and in the, early part of 1785 embarked for England. 
Seldom, if ever, has any man quitted the shores of India so univer- 
sally admired and beloved as did Warren Hastings. Military men, 
civilians, and' natives, all united by one common consent in regretting 
the departure of the man who, after a thirty years’ residence and a 
fourteen years’ rule, had endeared himself to all sections of the com- 
munity. 

The East India Company having received formal intimation that 
their charter would expire in three years from the 25th of March 
1780, great interest was excited regarding the principle of its renewal. 
The political events and charges of peculation and oppression laid against 
the Company’s servants in no wise favourably influenced either the 
public or parliamentary feeling; while Lord North, the minister, held 
it as the law of the constitution, that acquired territory belonged solely 
to the crown. This was spiritedly opposed by the Company; and Lord 
North, whose administration was extinct in 1782, promised an exten- 
sion of the charter, with this one further condition, that all despatches 
received by the directors from their servants in India should be open 
to the inspection of the minister. 

The Marquis of Rockingham, a known antagonist to the East India 
Board, succeeded North; but his death shortly afterwards placed the 
Earl of Shelburne, since the Marquis of Lansdoune, at the head of 
affairs. Fox, who was greatly hurt at being passed over, left the 
cabinet, and joined North in the opposition which defeated the Sliel- 
bume administration; and, to the annoyance of George III., brought 
about the celebrated Coalition Ministry. Fox soon introduced a bill 
for the better government of India, which proposed vesting the patron- 
age of the directory and proprietary in seven commissioners appointed 
by the legislature ; and also proposed measures' for affording a more 
creditable local government to India. Calumny and interest repre- 
sented his efforts as a means of personal aggrandisement, the seven 
commissioners being represented as ready instruments in his hands for 
ruling India. The House of Commons, whose select committees- had 
made valuable reports upon India, were uninfluenced, and passed the 
bill by large majorities. Its fate was different in the House of Lords; 
for there the king, acting most unconstitutionally, authorised Lord 
Temple to state that he should personally regard every man as his 
enemy who supported the bill ; which was consequently thrown out 
by a majority of eight, the numbers on di-yision being eighty-seven 
against seventy-nine. 
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Sliortly after, Pitt, as prime minister, introduced and carried liis 
India bill, and established the Board of Control, composed of six prhy 
councillors chosen by the king; •whose powers, as their title implies, 
authorise them to check and control the most important functions of 
the Company. 

Upon the departure of Hastings, the senior member of Council, 
ifr. ^lacphcrson undertook the government, which he conducted with 
gi-cat ability, and much to the satisfaction of the directors. 

After some delay in the nomination of a successor to Hastings, the 
Court of Directors appointed Lord Cornwallis to the vacant office ; and 
that nobleman arrivctl in Calcutta and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment in September 17S6, taking at the same time the command of 
the forces in India. 

Promising ns were the appearances of the political horizon at this 
juncture, the new governor-general soon found it ns difficult to main- 
tain peace ns had his predecessor, Tlie first sjmptom of approaching 
troubles was by an act of Tippoo, sultan of M)'Sorc, who on some pre- 
tence invaded the dominions of the rajah of Travancore, an ally of the 
English, and succeeded in introducing a portion of his arraj’ within the 
intrenched lines of the rajah’s fortifications. The resolute daring of 
a small body of Hairs, however, turned the fortune of the day ; and 
Tippoo had the mortification of beholding his numerous troops flying 
before a mere handful of Hindoo warriors. The sultan himself had 
some difficulty in escaping Avith his life, so hotly was he pursued by the 
resolute band of Nairs. 

Tippoo endeaA’oured to persuade Lord Cornwallis that it Avas an un- 
authorised attack of his troops; his lordship, knowing his adversary’s 
character, negotiated treaties 'W'ith the Nizam and the Mahrattas at 
Poonah, to control the restlessness of Tippoo, who meanwhile renewed 
his assault upon the lines of Ti-avancore, which he carried on the 7th 
of May, 1790, razed them, and desolated the country. This attack was 
met by the advance of General MeadoAvs with the Madras army on 
Coimbatore, and thence to the interior of the Mysoi’e country; while 
Genei'al Abercrombie Avith the Bombay army descended by the Malabar 
coast on Tippoo’s territory. The campaign was terminated in Tippoo’s 
favour, MeadoAVs having ineffectually endeaA'Oured to draw him into a 
general engagement, which he dexterously avoided, and captured several 
depots well supplied with stores and provisions. 

The necessary arrangements having been completed, ComAA'allis 
personally opened the second campaign, and reached the pass of Moog- 
lee before his enemy could offer any resistance. On the 5th of Marcli, 

z. 
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1791, tlic English arrived hcforcllnngjilorc. Colonel Floyd on the next 
morning, with ft strong detachment, unexpectedly fell in with Tipjioo's 
army, and rashly ordered an innnediiitc attack; which would probably 
have been Bucccssfnl, had not a ficvcre wound prevented him from di- 
recting the o})crntionK. The rclrcal was covered by Major Gowdic, 
who Avith ft few guns circclunlly chcclce<t the pursuit. Cornwallis, on 
the night of the 2l8t of jrarcli, (hough the Sultan and his army Avcrc 
in sight of the town, attacked and cu])lurcd llangalore, Avhetj a terrible 
slaughter ensued, ujiwards of 1000 of the besieged falling during the 
storming. The possession of Bangalore did not produce the advantages 
anticipated; there were scarcely ftiiy prtivisions, stores, or dniught cattle; 
and the Nizam’s contingent Avas AA'orthless, But the governor-general, 
undaunted, advanced ujion Seringapatam, having prcA'iously ordered an 
invasion of Mysore on the Afalalmr side by the Bombay army. Tippoo 
Avns defeated; but the Avant of supplies and increasing sickness com- 
pelled CornwalHs to retreat, Avith the loss of his battering train and 
stores. The Mahrattas joined his lordship a few days after this loss, 
well supplied Avith draught cattle and provisions; but the season aa'os too 
adA-nneed for active operations, and the army retreated to Bangalore. 

The third campaign having been Avell prepared for, Avns opened Avith 
spirit, detachments securing the hill-forts Avhich protected the passes 
into the Mysore country. Amongst the captures Avas the celebrated 
SftA'cndroog, Avhich, from its natural position and artificial adA’antages, 
appeared impregnable, but AA’as taken by storm on the 21st of De- 
cember; and Octadroog, a fortress almost ns strong, fell a fcAV days 
later. 

A detachment under the command of Captain Little, sent to aid the 
Mnhrnttas, obtained great adA’antnges OA’cr the enemy; his allies, how- 
OA’cr, instead of assisting, proved an incumbrance. With 700 men ho 
attacked a strongly-fortified camp of the Mysorean army, consisting 
of 10,000 men, Avhom he routed, caiituring their guns and stores. 
After this fell the fortress of Lcmoga, opening ft portion of Tippoo’s 
territory till then free from the ra\’agcs of the AA'ftr. The Mahrattas, 
instead of advancing to support General Abercrombie, who reached the 
top of the ghauts on the Malabar side, made a miserable attempt on 
Prednore, for the sake of plunder, thus interfering Avith the plan of the 
campaign, and causing the fall of Coimbatore before the Mysore army. 
The capitulation being flagrantly violated. Lord ComAA’allis refused to 
listen to Tippoo’s solicitations for peace. 

On the 6th of February, 1792, reinforcements from Hyderabad 
having arrived, the governor-general advanced to lay siege to Seringa- 
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patam. On tbc 6tli, in the evening, the troops having been dismissed 
from parade, were ordered to fall in again with their arms and ammu- 
nition. By eight all was completed for a surprise on Tippoo’s fortified 
eamp, the army advancing in throe columns. Tippoo’s army, which con- 
sisted of 50,000 infantry and 6000 cavahy, under his own command, 
were routed; and their assailants, after storming several batteries, ob- 
tained a defensible position before the dawn of morning. At daybreak 
hostilities were more ficrccl}' renewed, the fortress opening a destruc- 
tive fire on the redoubts captured by the English, and vigoi'ous at- 
tempts were made to recover their lost positions; b\it Tippoo’s soldiery 
were beaten in every direction, and the battle terminated on the even- 
ing of the 7th : 535 men were killed and wounded upon the English 
side; but the adverse arm}' suffered to the extent of upwards of 4000. 
General Abercrombie joined Lord Cornwallis nine days after with an 
augmentation of 2000 Europeans and 4000 native troops. 

On the 24th Tippoo )’ielded to his fate, and most reluctantly signed 
a treaty, by which he bound liimself to give up one-half of his terri- 
tories to his conquorora, pay three crorcs and two lacs of rupees as the 
expenses of the war, and to surrender two of his sons ns hostages for 
the performance of these stipulations. 

Tippoo evinced great disinclination to complete his promises, not- 
withstanding his sons were in the English camp. The independence of 
the rajah of Coorg w'as most objectionable to him; and it was not 
until he found preparations wore being made for a renewed attack, 
that ho submitted on the 19th of March, when his hostages delivered 
in the definitive treaty. Upon the conclusion of this treaty, Loi;d 
Cornw’allis took possession of all the French settlements in India, the 
revolution in France having brought on a war with England and that 
countrj'. 

The charter of the East India Company met "with but little oppo- 
sition or discussion when renewed in 1793. At this period Sir John 
Shore, a civil servant of the Company, W'ns appointed successor to Lord 
Cornwallis; whose financial and judicial measures, especially the Per- 
manent Settlement, had proved far from advantageous to those whom 
he really intended to benefit; hence Shaw’s appointment, who was well 
acquainted with the financial administration of India, 

The treaty between the English, the Mahrattas, and the Eizam did 
not provide for the possibility of disagreement among the contracting 
parties, which soon afterwards ocemved. The Mahrattas were desirous 
of grasping the spoils of the Nizam, and at the same time apprehensive 
of the increasing power of the English. Their chief Scindia openly 
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expressed his dissatisfaction, and nt the same time made no hesitation 
in asserting that Tippoo should ho strengthened ns a necessary opposing 
power to the English. His death shortly afterwards prevented this for- 
midahlo combination from talcing place; upon which the Nizam, be- 
lieving the court of Foonah to be in a state of confusion, hastily invaded 
the Mahratta tomtory, but was encountered by a body of troops near 
Xurdla, where an action took placo, from which the Nizam and his 
officers fled, leaving his army to suffer a total rout. The Nizam shel- 
tered himself in the fort of Kurdln for two days ; at the end of which 
time ho submitted to his enemies’ conditions. The Company refused 
upon this occasion to allow the British in the Nizam’s service to join 
him; and upoii his return he dismissed them, and appointed a French 
officer to discipline his troops. Tliis gave the English great uneasiness; 
and not less so from the fact of the attempt of some French officers 
to escape frOnf Madras, and the desertion of. several sepoys from the 
Madras to the French service. 

Sir .Tohri' Shore, desirous of effecting a reconciliation with Tippoo, 
immediately the tenns of the treaty were fulfilled, delivered up his sons 
with duo honours. But the sultan, ns revengeful ns proud, declined to 
meet Shore’s advances, treating the officer who accompanied his sons 
with great coolness, and refusing a second interview with him. 

The extravagance and incapacity of the nabob had produced la- 
mentable effects in Oude, to whidi a disputed accession upon his death 
added considerably; his brother claiming the throne, asserting the 
nabob’s reputed children to be the offspring of others. The governor- 
general, until visiting Lucknow, favoured the pretension of young 
Vizir Ali ; but whilst there he obtained such information, that he con- 
firmed the claims of Sadat Ali, the late nabob’s brother, who was pro- 
claimed on the 21st of January, 1798, 

In the Carnatic, affaii's were not more promising than those of 
Oude. Lord Hobart, governor .of Madras, endeavoured to prevail 
upon the nabob to renounce his authority; but the govcmor-gcncml 
refusing to allow any intimidation, all Jus endeavours on this point 
failed. But if unsuccessful with the nabob, Lord Hobart proved other- 
wise with the Dutch; for immediately on Toociving the news of the 
outbreak of war between England and Holland, he took possession of 
Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, and Amboyna, lall Dutch settlements, with 
scarcely a struggle. Shortly after, he was suporsoded by Lord Clive ns 
governor of Madras ; and Sir John Shore being elevated .to the peerage 
as Lord Toignmouth, sailed for England, having resigned tlio governor- 
generalship. 
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The affairs of India -were now placed under the control of Lord 
Mornington, who assumed the o£Bce of governor-general on the 17th of 
May, 1798. Shortly after his arrival he received the copy of a pro- 
clamation, issued by the French governor of the Mauritiusj certifying 
that Tippoo Sultan had sent two officers to propose an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the French ; and soliciting soldiers to drive the 
English out of Southern India. The document also requested the citi- 
zens to enlist, for which Tippoo would, pay handsomely. This was at 
first considered a forgery; but upon its proving genuine, no alternative 
appeared to be left, and accordin^y war was declared against Tippoo. 

General Harris, the governor of Madras, could not respond with 
promptitude to the orders of Lord Mornington, owing to the embar- 
rassed state of the finances of his presidency, as well as to the opposition 
offered to the war by several of the leading men of the government. 
Little activity prevailed, therefore, until the arrival of Lord Clive. At 
this critical period fortune favoured the English in a direction in 
which they had very little reason to look for it. The French soldiery, 
whom the Nizam had engaged when he dismissed the English troops, 
were disbanded, and in such a state of insubordination and dissatisfac- 
tion, that their officers gladly entered the English lines for protection; 
the place of these rebellious troops being again occupied by the British 
battalions formerly in the Nizam’s service. 

In November a remonstrance was forwai’ded by the governor- 
general to the sultan; and he immediately afterwards proceeded to 
Madras, where all arrangements were completed for the campaign. 
Generals Harris and Stuart commanded the armies of the Carnatic and 
Bombay; and the latter was ordered to join Harris as he advanced 
on Seringapatam. On the 6th of March General Hams had invaded 
Tippoo’s country, taking a few hill-forts. The Nizam’s troops were at 
this time commanded by the Hon. Col. Arthm' Wellesley, subsequently 
Duke of Wellington, just entering upon his military career. Tippoo 
gave out reports that the Bombay army was the first contemplated 
object of his attack; but meanwhile he marched 200 miles in an 
opposite direction to intercept CoL Montressor at Sedasser, who had 
three battalions of sepoys under him. Accident frustrated his inten- 
tions ; for on the evening of the 5th of March the rajah of Coorg, who 
had been entertaining Montressor and his English officers, conducted 
them to the heights of Sedasser for the purpose of viewing the Mysore 
country; Avhen to their astonishment, in the plain below, they discerned 
Tippoo’s encampment. Montressor took every precaution time and 
place would allow for defence, and sustained Tippoo’s attack the next 
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until the (Iny of nssnulti, the ‘ith of Mny. At one o’clock in the day, 
the usual Indian hour of repose, Syed Gofl'liar, Tippoo’s best general, 
sent word to the sultan that an attack was about to be made ; but 
Tippoo’s faith in astrological predictions overweighing the gcnci'nl’s 
warning, he refused to listen to the message; and while Syed was deli- 
berating upon the answer, ho was killed by a cannon-shot. At half-past 
one General I’nird stepped from the trenches, sword in hand, and gave 
the orders to advance. In seven minutes the English colours were 
planted and floating at the summit of the breach. The storming divi- 
sion!?, ns they ascended, wheeled to the right and left, fighting along 
the northeni and southern ramparts, every inch of which was bravely 
defended by the Mysoreans. Thousands fell ; and the slaughter termi- 
nated only when the two storming parties met on the eastern rampart. 
Tippoo’s pidnee alone remained to be enptured, the surrender of which 
was withheld in consequence of the uncertainty of its master’s Intc. 
He had fallen in the thickest and hottest of the fight, shot in three 
places by musket-balls. It was late in the evening before Tippoo’s 
body was discovered ; and. on the ensuing day it was placed in the 
tomb of Hyder Ali, the highest military honours being paid to the 
deceased sultan. Tippoo’s family were immediately taken under the 
protection of the English, and treated with cxcry respect duo to their 
exalted station. 

Thus fell one of the most cinicl and implacable enemies the British 
had ever encountered in India. His love of war appeared to have its 
origin in the misciy and rain it carried in its train. An enemy to tho 
human race, he seemed to take especial pleasure in exorcising his fero- 
city upon such English pi-isoncrs as fell into his power. Death by tho 
sword was considered a fortunate termination to their existence, even 
when safety had been guaranteed bj' capitulation ; and mony were the 
cold-blooded atrocities revealed when his death unloosed the tongues 
of his oppressed people. 

His name signifies a tiger ; and so attached was Tippoo to these 
savage animals, types of his own ferocious character, that he kept 
numbers of them about his palace, and often made them his execu- 
tioners. One of his favourite toys is still to be seen, though sadly dis- 
arranged, in the East India Company’s museum in Leadenhall-street. 
It consists of the figure of a tiger in the act of tearing a European to 
pieces ; on turning a handle some mechanism in the inside moves the 
jaws and limbs of tho animal, and at the same time emits sounds in- 
tended to represent the growls of the tiger mingled with the groans of 
the dying man. 
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oj)cnly carried on attacks \ipon Britisli commerce. The island being 
deemed also a very favourable point for assembling an enemy’s fleet, 
its tenure was held to be indispensable. Colonel ^Yellcsley was accord- 
ingly commanded to prepare an aimamcnt for the capture of the 
place j and Admiral lluinier, who commanded in the Indian Ocean, 
was ordered to Trincomalcc to co-opei‘ato in the attack. This order 
the admiral refused to execute, or joiu in such an expedition without 
instructions from home. Whatever tlic admiral’s motives, the results 
were most disastrous j for these privateers continued during our sub- 
sequent wars to levy tribute upon the commerce of the Indian seas 
with impunity. 

Being foiled in this, the govcrnor-gcnci’al projected an attack on 
Batavia with the forces at Ce 3 ’lon; but ordci‘3 from home directed him 
to send a bod}’ of trooiis iuto Egypt to expel the French ; and thus, 
for a time, the attack upon the Dutch settlement was delajtcd. The 
troops at Ceylon were accordingly dispatched to Bombaj’, and joined 
b}’ some native infantr}’ in readiness for foreign scn’icc. The combined 
body was commanded bj’ Baird, and sent bj’ the Bed Sen to Egj’jjt ; 
but the French had capitidatcd before its arrival, and it therefore took 
no share in the honours of the campaign. 

The Nizam being unable to protect himself without the British con- 
tingent in his service, and the governor-general apprehensive that tlie 
Mnhrattas would invade his countiy', arrangements were entered into 
between them, that certain districts should be assigned to the English 
for the maintenance of his auxiliaries. This was rendered necessary 
b}’ the inconsistencies and jealousy of the Nizam’s court, some portions 
of whom cndcavoui'cd to persuade him to dismiss tlicsc forces and rely 
upon his own enlistments. 'Ihc acquisition of new tciritoiy was in 
opposition to the act under which the Company held their authority; 
but the prudence of the policy pursued prevented any objection to this 
infringement. Indeed, the court of Hj’dcrabad presented such a scene 
of comiption, imbecility, and profligac}’, that, had the Nizam surren- 
dered all liis power aud dominion, little opposition would have been 
offered, even by the gj-catest opponents to the East India Company. 

During and indeed for some time previous to the war with Tippoo, 
Shah Zeman, the Afghan sovereign, had threatened an invasion of 
India, which enterprise Tippoo urged him to undertake, persuading 
him that the attempt would be joined by all the Mahomedans in 
India. Tippoo’s advice so well reconciled itself to Shah Zeman’s 
wishes, that he invaded the Punjab in 1795 ; but a rebellion at home 
compelled him, in less than a fortnight, to rccross the Indus. His 
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second Attempt wns in Jnnunrj- JTOT, when he ndvnnccd to Lahore, 
and, by mediation, made a successful impression upon the Siklis and 
their chieftains. These people were originally a rpiict, iiioiFcnsivc sect, 
haring a mixed creed of lilnhoincdan and, Hindoo tenets, but had bC' 
come a warlilcc and independent people, owing to the cruel persecu- 
tions inflicted upon them by the emperors of Delhi. The efibrts of 
Shah Zemnn to conciliate the Sikhs were, however, op]>oscd by the 
Mahomedan priests following his army, and the licentiousness of the 
army itself, which he could not suppress ; despite these, however, he 
continued to hold the Punjab, and prepared for an attack upon Delhi. 
The occupation of Lahore by the Afghans produced a sensation through- 
out India. The weakness of the ^fahmltas, and the incapacity of the 
nabob’s government, predisposed the pojmlacc to revolt ; and the Ko- 
hilla chiefs, ready to avenge the harshness suffered at the hands of 
Warren Hastings, were soon in arms. It required but the farther 
advance of Shah Zetnan to have matured these elements of discord, 
which would probablj' have gone far to have annihilated the power of 
the British in India. 

His brother, Prince Mohammed, having headed a rebellion, Shah 
Zemau was again compelled to return, in the summer of 1797, threaten- 
ing another and early invasion. He returned to Lahore in the ensuing 
year; but the Persians attaching his dominions, ho was forced to quit 
India, in order to protect his own territory. This presenting on ex- 
tremely favourable opportunity, the governor-general sent an embasqr 
to the shall of Persia, and negotiated an offensive and defensive olli- 
ance, which, however, was of little use, for Sliah Zeman, in ISOl, was 
dethroned and imprisoned by his brother. 

The affairs of Oude, under Lord Tcignmouth’s arrangement, hod 
proved most unsatisfactoiy. The nabob being irregular in the payment 
of his subsidies, his army harassed the people mucli more effectually 
than it could protect them against an enemy ; whilst his civil govern- 
ment was a mass of corruption. These circumstances induced the 
Marquis of Wellesley, formerly Lord ]\Iornington, to correct the abuses 
existing in Oude ; to which be was also prompted by the irruption of 
Shah Zeman, the effect of whose occupation of Lahore was not lost 
sight of. 

Another circumstance determined a prompt line of notion. Tizir 
Ali, after his deposition, was permitted by Sir John Shore to reside at 
Benares; but this place being considered too close to his former sove- - 
reignty, it was determined to remove him to Calcutta : to this he 
objected. On the 14th of January, 1799, he called on, and com- 
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plninccl in vcr}' indiscreet language to the resident, Sir. CliciTy ; while 
the latter was rcnionstmting with him, the vizir started from the 
ground and stnick him with his sword, upon Arhich his companions 
rushed on and imirdered the unfortunate gentleman. Four other Eng- 
lishmen were similarly butchered j but a fifth so eficctually derended 
himself, that assistance arrived, upon which Ali and his fellow-assas- 
sins fled from the spot. Vizir Ali immediately collected a body of 
ndvcnturcr.s, Avho speedily deserted him upon some slight reverses. 
He then .«!ought the protection of a Pajpoot chieftain, aa'Iio surrendered 
him to the British. 

Colonel Scott Avas noAV despatched to the nabob of Oude, with in- 
structions authorising him to demand the immediate dismissal of tho 
nabob’s natiA-c troojis, and their replacement b}- a British armj', retain- 
ing such ns Avere acquainted Avith the mode of collecting the taxes. 
The nabob delayed ns long ns possible, aa'Iicii ho declared his desire 
to resign tho sovereignty ; AA’hich the governor-general hesitated iipon, 
unless made in faA'our of the Company. It soon became apparent that 
delay was his object j upon AA-hich 'Wcllcsle}’ adopted measures that 
forced compliance ; and, Aipou the nabob asserting his inability to de- 
fray the expenses of tho English troops, the transfer of the eiA’il and 
militar}' government of his country AA'as demanded, his court and fa- 
mily being provided for by the Company ; while he Avas also informed 
that so much territorj* ns aa'ouUI afford a rcA'cnuc to defray the subsidy 
agreed upon Avith Lord Tcignmoutli must bo j'icldcd absolutelj' to the 
English. 

Every delay that Ids ingenuity could dcArisc he adopted, until he 
heard that troops were actually advancing upon him, AA’hcn he reluc- 
tantly consented. Wellesley proceeded AAdth the same promptitude 
with which he had commenced. On the day the treaty Avas signed, 
he issued a commission for tho proAusional goA'crnment of the coun- 
try, nominating the Hon. Mr. Henry Wellesley the head of the com- 
mission. 

These proceedings were unpalatable to the Court of Direetors, and 
Welleslc)’’s policy it AA’as rumoured was to secure family appointments ; 
that of Mr. H. Wellesley was particularly censured, as he did not be- 
long to the elass of Company’s servants to which, by act of parliament, 
sueh appointments Avere confined. The Board of Directors thereupon 
ordered his immediate removal ; but the Board of Control refused to 
sanction it, remarking that the appointment was temporaiy, and hence 
not Avithiu the restrictions. Pending these dissensions, Mr. Wellesley 
concluded a treaty Avith the nabob of Furruckahad, having similar 
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stipulfitions to those of Otidc ; but linjnh linjwunt Sing refusing to 
acknowledge the treaty, his two fortresses Pridgegiiur and Snnsu were 
besieged and captured, Tiierc were also some refractory ^ctniudiirs, 
who had gained by the misrule in the Doab, whom it was necessary 
to coerce j wliich being accomplished, and linving thus established 
tranquillity, Mr. Wellesley voluntarily resigned his commission. 

The East India government, never wasting ojiportunities nor want- 
ing jn'ctcxts, now discovered that Surat was shamefully misgoverned. 
This, and the non-payment of the tribute, formed a good justiheation 
for annexing it to the Coinjiany's territories ; which plea was further 
strengthened by the constant difFicultics arising out of the right of suc- 
cession. The nabob of Surat, like many other vassals of the Delhi 
empire, when strong enough, became virtually independent, and ren- 
dered his Bucecssiou heredimry. But disputes having arisen respecting 
the inheritance, the British interfered and exercised their authority. A 
subsequent dispute upon the same subject, in 1780, afforded .a further 
opportunity for the Company, and the nabob was treated similarly to 
the ruler of Oude, being compelled to surrender the ciril and militaiy 
government of his dominions to the English, receiving in lieu a pen- 
sion, and with it protection. But the chout, or tribute, he had agreed 
to pay to the Mahrattas was not so easily settled. The Guicowar 
prince declared his readiness to relinquish his portion of the tribute 
to the Company, but the Pcishwa was not so yielding. 

In Tanjore like ch’cumstanccs produced similar results. Tlie late 
rajali, Zuljnjec, on his death-bed, had appointed his adopted son Sar- 
bojee his successor ; but the English government decreed in favour of 
Zuljajcc’s brother, Amur Sing. Sarbojee was compelled to fly to Ma- 
dras in consequence of Amur’s tyranny, and was subsequently declared 
rajah on the condition that he would cede the civil and military go- 
vernment of his lungdom to the English. 

The position of the nabob of Areofc had caused great inconveniences 
between his government and that of Madras. His revenues were nearly 
all absorbed or mortgaged, and consequently fell into arrears. After 
the capture of Scringapatam recoi’ds of treacherous correspondence were 
discovered amongst the sultan’s papers, involving the late nabob Wal- 
lajah, as well as the present, Omdtdi-al-Omrnb, with Tippoo. Omdah 
died while preparations were being made for taking possession of the 
civil and military administration of the Carnatic. He was succeeded 
by bis reputed son, Ali Hassein, with whom Lord Clive personally ne- 
gotiated, and received his assent to ’the proposed terms, which he, 
however, subsequently rejected j upon which his lordship deposed him, 
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and gave the throne to his cousin, Azim-cd-Dowlnh. Ali remonstrntcd, 
and expressed his •willingness to abide by Clive’s previous decision ; 
both alike were disregarded, and death soon after terminating his career, 
ns well as that of the rajah of Tanjorc, the governments of the latter 
country and of the Carnatic were established •without further difficulty. 
Lord Wellesley ^Yns cipinlly desirous of maintaining the same rela- 
tions Vi-ith the Mnhrattas, their troops being little better than banditti, 
living rather on plunder than pay, •while the maintenance of such 
forces hourly jcojiardiscd the peace of India. On the other hand, an 
auxiliary disciiilincd army •would protect the native princes from their 
continual njjprchensions of insurrection, and rcsti-ain their habits of 
rapine and extortion. Negotiations •were commenced with the Pcishwa, 
who was legally the Jlahratta sovereign, though onl}’^ in name, for both 
Holkar and Scindia, who held their feudatories by militaiy tenure, re- 
jected his supremacy ; the latter indeed so controlled the Pcishwa 
Bajcc Kao, that Lord Wellesley imagined he would readily accept the 
ofler of British troops to rid himself of this insolent chief. Foi*tuno 
seemed to favour the governor-general’s intentions. Holkar’s family, 
who had for nearly a century bccu acknowledged in the northern states, 
having established their virtual independence, and an extent of coun- 
try scjirccly inferior to that of the Pcishwa, were at discord upon the 
right of succession, which afTorded Scindia an excuse for interfering, 
who declared Cashce Bao sovereign, and put Alullmr Eao, his brother, 
to death, retaining a posthumous son of the latter for the fidelity of his 
uncle. Jesswunt Bao, an illegitimate son of the late Hollmr, escaped 
from tSeindia, and shortl}' appeared at the head of a body of adven- 
turers; but was defeated near Indore, on the 14 th of October, ISOl, 
losing his artillciy and baggage. 

In the ensuing year he again' appeared with a better-disciplined 
and more numerous army, and marched against the united forces of 
the Pcishwa .and Scindia near Poonnh. After a severe engagement, 
Scindia’s cavalrj’- gave way, and a decisive nctory was obtained by 
Holkar. The Pcishwa left his palace with an intention of taking part 
in the engagement, but being alarmed, he retreated to wait the result ; 
upon ascertaining it, he fled to the fort of Sen^nh, pre^dously sending 
to Colonel Gosc, the British resident, the outlines of a treaty, binding 
himself to maintain six battalions of sepoys, and yield twenty-five lacs 
of rupees of his revenue for their maintenance. The day following his 
victory Holkar requested an interview with the resident. Colonel 
Close at once proceeded to his tent, where he found him suffering from 
a spear-wound in the body, and a sabre-cut on the head. He expressed 
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IVclIcslcy, who was invested with the joint powers of political agent 
and commander of the armj* of the Deccan, felt little inclined to sub- 
mit to evasions, atul without circumlocution insisted that the troops of 
Hnghnjce should retire to Boxar, and Scindia’s to Hiudostan. This 
proposition admitted of no escape, and greatly disconcerted the Mah- 
ratta princes ; being thus forced to determine at once, they refused, 
which was of course regarded ns a declaration of war. 

Scindin had a numerous army in the northern Mahrattas, disci- 
plined and oflicered by several French oflicers, against whom General 
Lake was directed to act, while General Wellesley and Colonel Ste- 
phenson oommauded in the Deccan. Wcllcslcj'’s first operation was 
against the reputed impregnable fort of Ahmednuggar, which ■wnthstood 
his attack but four days. He then pursued the !Mnhratta.s, who avoided 
an engagement; but being determined to bring them to a decisive 
action, on the 2l6t of September, 1803, he marched in one direction, 
ordering Stephenson to take another, so that their forces might again 
unite on the 2-1 th, when he fancied the iMahrattas would, from his 
apparently small army, be drawn into action. But, on the 23d, intel- 
ligence reached him that the Hahrattas, fifty thousand strong, witli a 
hundred pieces of artillery, were encamped close at hand ; he at once 
decided to attack them, without ivaiting for Stephenson’s re-inforce- 
ment, although his force was only four thousand five hundred men 
strong. This engagement was the celebrated battle of Assaye, and 
began with a terrible discharge of canister, grape, and round shot from 
the Mahrottas, which told with fearful cifcct upon the English ranks, 
which were entirely destitute of artillcr}’ ; nevertheless, the English 
troops undauntedly advanced, when a body of Mahratta horse charged 
the 74th. A counter-charge of the 19th Light Dragoons and 4th 
l^Iadras horse was ordered, and executed with such irresistible effect, 
that the cucm 3 '’s advanced line fell back upon the rear, and the British 
and native infantry rushing upon them with impetuosity, drove both 
into the .Tunh. As the enemy attempted to re-form on the opposite 
side of the river, the British cavali^' again dashed amongst them, and 
complctcl}' scaled the fate of the Mahrattas, ninet^'-eight pieces of 
cannon being captured. The loss was severe on the British side, one- 
third of tlie troops being wounded or killed. Stephenson did not join 
until the evening of the 24th, when he pursued tlie fugitives, but uu- 
suecessfully ; he, however, reduced the city of Burhampore and the 
fort of Assceghur, while a portion of the Gujerat forees took Baroach 
and other fortresses. 

During these proceedings. General Lake, wh'd held powers in Hin- 
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doostan similar to those ofWollesley in the Deccan, advanced from 
Cawnporc against Scindia’s northern army, under M. Pen'on. The 
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campaign opened with the storming and capture of Alijurh ; hut, as a 
set-off, Shekoahad was surprised by some Mahratta cavalry, commanded 
by a French officer, and the garrison compelled to capitulate, the de- 
tachment Lake sent to their relief anwnc too late. 

Information reaching M. Perron that Scindia intended superseding 
him, he addressed a letter to General Lake, requesting permission to 
pass, with his family, property, and officers of his suite, through the 
Company’s temtorics to Lucknow, which was inunediately conceded 
by the governor-general. 

After capturing Alijurh, Lake advanced upon Delhi, where his ad- 
vanced guard suddenly encountered a destructive cannonade, M. Louis 
Bourquin, next in command to Perron, having cleverly ambuscaded his 
guns in long grass. The Mahratta position was too strong to- draw 
them from it. Lake therefore commanded the cavalry to retire, whidi 
the enemy mistook for a retreat, and rushed aftei’ them. The cavalry 
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rctircil in close order, until it rcnchcd the advancing column, when 
opening from the centre, the British infantry passed to the front. The 
battalions advanced under a destructive fire from the enemy’s guns 
Tintil within a hundred yards, Avhen they fired a volley, and charged 
with the bayonet. Scindia’s infantr}* abandoned their guns and fled. 
Tlic English broke into open columns of companies, and the cavalry 
charging through them, the slaughter was dreadfuL After this ■vic- 
tory Delhi was taken immediate possession of, and Shah Alum deli- 
vered from Mahratta captivity. 

Lake then marched against Agra, which was a prey to. the greatest 
anarchy. Before the war the garrison ■was commanded by English 
officers, who were confined upon the outbreak of hostilities^ by their 
owm men. Seven battalions of Scindia's infantry encamped upon the 
glacis ; but the g.arrison were afraid to. admit them lest they should 
plunder the treasur}'-, which they wislnxl to keep for tlicmsclvcs. These 
battalions were defeated bj* Lake with the loss of twenty-six guns ; 
after which the garrison liberated their officers and capitulated, being 
allowed to retire u-ith their private property. 

The forces sent by Scindia from the Deccan, reinforced by the rem- 
nants of Bourquin’s array, were General Lake’s next pursuit; he came 
up with them on the Ist of November at sunrise, and fancying they 
were in retreat, sent his cn%-nlry to .turn them. But the Mahrattas oc- 
cupied a strong position, with seventy-five pieces of cannon chained 
together, to resist cavalry, in their front. The cavalry were forced back, 
and ’the infantry and guns came forward. In the attack Scindia’s ca- 
valrj' proved most cowardly;, but the battalions disciplined by the 
French fought ■with desperate determination; refusing- to surrender, 
they died mth their weapons in their hands. This battle of Laswarree 
destroyed Scindia’s power in Northern India; at the same time Kut- 
tack and Bundclcund were subdued. 

Thc-rapidity with which the enemy moved in the Deccan harassed 
Wellesley much ; but at length, on the 20th of November, he routed 
them at Argoam> and there captured Gawclgush, which led to pro- 
posals for peace. The- rajah of Berar was the first to capitulate, yield- 
ing a large amount of tm-ritory to the English and their allies, and all 
claims against the Nizam; agreeing also that no European should be 
admitted into his dominions unless permitted by the British ; accre- 
dited ministers were to reside at the respective courts, the rajah re- 
cemng a resident at Nagporc. Scindia succumbed to similar terms, ' 
but was compelled to sacrifice much more territory and power than 
his ally. 
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cipntcd witli Scindia, who Imd ndvauccd towards Bhurtporc, when' 
Holknr joined iiini, and was still hovering about the neighbourhood 
and harassing our outposts. 

/The policy of Loi-d ^Yc^cslcy had been that of stripping the native 
princes of military, and Icai-ing them civil power only; wliich gave the 
East India Company entire control over the foreign relations of these' 
mlcm/ By the treaties with the Peishwa and the Nizam, the govemor- 
gcnci-al not only protected the frontiers of both, but secured tranquil- 
lity in the southern parts of the peninsula. This prevented Seindia 
from lc\win" tribute on the more feeble states, while Holknr moved 
about at the head of a mere rabble. Necessarily such important results 
occasioned vast expenditure ; but the diminished cost of governing' 
and the growing revenues of the conquered states promised an ample 
return. 

From July of this year (1805), when Lord Cornwallis succeeded 
the Marquis of Wellesley as governor-general, hostilities continued 
between the troops of Sciudin and Holknr and those of General Lake. 
Driven from the Bhurtporo territories, the Mahratta chieftains fled to- 
wards the north-west frontier, where they appear to have expected 
some countenance. 

Lake having confeiTcd with the govcnior-gcncra!, pushed on towards 
the Sutlej in pursuit of his troublesome opponents, satisfied that the 
only prospect of continued peace in that quarter lay in the utter ovef- 
tbrow of their power. Undismayed by the perils and trials of a long 
and harassing journey tlu-ough countries then but little known, the 
British commander halted not until, having crossed the boundary-line 
of Alexander's conquests, he encamped his troops on the banks of the 
Hyphasis (the Beas), where, upwards of two thousand years before, 
the veterans of the Macedonian conqueror had pitched their tents. 
The snow-capped peaks of the Himalayas, the green hills and valleys 
of the country of the five rivers, the noble stream whose waters fell 
into the Indus at some distance below, — all these ivere before their 
eyes, whilst, at the distance of a few miles, and within his reach, lay 
Holkar, the object of this long and toilsome march. 

To have dashed at him, and thus have finished the struggle, would 
have been the policy of Lake j but a controlling power was at hand. 
Sir George Barlow had succeeded as acting governor-general, in the 
room of Cornwallis, who died but a few months after his arrival in the 
countij; and the policy of this civilian was to purchase peace and 
security at all hazards, at all cost. With the instructions which at this 
juncture reached him, Lake, however unwilling, had no alternative but 
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CHAPTEE V. 

FROM THE RENEWAL OP HOSTILITIES TO THE TERMINATION OP THE 
SECOND MAHRATTA WAR. 

A.D. 180G-1822. 

T he new policy of the supreme government was not long in pro- 
ducing its fhiits, as might have been anticipated ; and first we 
find matters in the Deccan promising a crisis. 

Mir Allum, the prime minister of the Nizam, had, by his attach- 
ment to the English, lost the confidence and regard of his master; and 
intrigues were at this time discovered at Hyderabad for his removal 
and the disruption of the alliauce with the British. This conspiracy 
calling for decisive steps, orders were forwarded to the resident and 
commander of the troops, by means of which it was frustrated. 

It was at this period that the Court of Directors, in order to mortify 
Lord Wellesley, urged the governor-general to modify the treaty of 
Bassein ; Avhich proceeding Sir George Barlow, >vith more than ordinary 
courage and determination, opposed most strenuously, and declined 
carrying out. 

Upon the restoration of the Mahratta chief Holkar, he intimated 
that, from pure necessity, he must at once disband so many as twenty- 
thousand of his cavalry; whereupon, large 'arrears being due to 
them, a mutiny ensued, which was only quieted by placing Holkar’s 
nephew in their hands as a hostage. Haying thus the heir to the 
throne in their possession, the troops once more mutinied, but were 
subdued and their arrears paid; while the innocent object of their 
revolt was sacrificed by his unde. Shortly after Holkar became insane, 
and so remained until his death on the 20th of October, 1811. 

On his thus becoming incapacitated, the regency was divided be- 
tween Toolzee Eye, one of his concubines, and Ameer Khan, who 
administered for Mulhar Eao Holkar, about four years old, the son .of 
Jeswunt Eao. This imbecile government swayed between two parties. 
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tlio Malirftttas and the Patnns, wlioso respective asccndcncgr was the 
signal for the renewal of the moat sanguinary atrocities. 

Lord Minto was appointed governor-general, and arrived in India 
in July 1807. Ho was n statesman of ability, bated pi-ecedcnts, and 
judged invariably for bimsclf. He soon found tbnt Wellesley bad 
adopted a firm, but right policy, the very reverse of Cornwallis and 
Barlow, whoso imbecility was near proving most fatal to British 
ascendency in India. There existed in the Deccan at this period a 
body of freebooters called Pindarrics, who hired thcmselv&s indiscri- 
minately to the best paymaster. Upon the defeat of the Mahrattas, 
these people, left to their own resources, wandered through the countiy, 
and pillaged every place that was too weak to oppose them. Subse- 
quent to the last treaty, they wore confined in their ravages to Malwa, 
Bajpootann, and Bcrar j a few ventured into the dominions of the 
Pcishwa and Nizam, but so long as they loft the inhabitants at peace 
they wore not molested. 

The policy of non-intcvfcrencc adopted by Sir G. Barlow had not 
only exposed the B,ajpoot states to great danger, hut thrown the Sikh 
chieftains into considerable consternation; they were apprehensive that 
this apparent ■withdrawal of British assistance might lead to their sub- 
jugation by Bunjeet Singh, whoso recently-established throne in the 
Punjab hourly increased in strength. The abandonment of the rajah of 
Joyporo, and the employment by Scind^a of Bao Ghatkia as minister, 
who had previously planned tlic attack, on the British residency, at 
length induced the Directory to express their dissatisfaction with Bar- 
low’s policy; at the same time they wished to ovoid a further extension 
of political supremacy. 

The Nizam’s court had been an exception to Barlow’s tactics, he 
having been compelled to support the minister Sheer Alum; upon 
whoso death an arrangement was cficctcd between the Nizam and the 
governor-general to divide the office, appointing the Nizam’s favour- 
ite, Moncer-al-Mulk, minister, while Ckand-u-lal, a supporter of the 
British, performed the duties of deewau. The Brahmins of the Car- 
natic,. tlio sect of Ghand-u-Ial, arc frequently men of good education,, 
with enlarged commercial knowledge, while the Mohomodan Omrahi^ 
to which Monecr-al-Mulk belonged, are the very reverse, Ohand-u-lal 
at once discerned tlie difficulties and danger of his position, and that bis. 
tenure of office rested upon the supremacy of tho British at Hyderabad ; 
he therefore exerted himself to establish tho Marquis of .Wcllcslc/s 
military reform, and organised an army commanded by English officers.. 
In return for which he was supported by British influence against his- 
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enemies, and allowed to administer the government without interfer- 
enee. The result of this was, that the Nizam fell into a state of melan- 
eholy despondeney, while the deewan and his relatives flourished at the 
expense of British reputation; and Lord Minto found that, without 
overstepping his instructions, a remedy v'as almost hopeless ; matters 
were therefore allowed to remain as they stood dui’ing his adminis- 
tration. 

Upon Bajee Eao being reinstated by the treaty of Bassein, he did 
not hesitate to declare that revenge was his motive for allying himself 
with the English : ho was of a most profligate character, choosing his 
favourites and ministers from those who gratified his lusts- or his cnicl- 
tics ; aud through their agency maintained a correspondence with those 
who were most opposed to the English. General Wellesley well knew 
the character of Bajee Eao, and urged a speedy settlement of the rela- 
tions between the Peishwa and southern chiefs, who, though nominally, 
subjects, obeyed the Peishwa only when he was strong enough to enforce 
obedience. The terms of settlement proposed by the resident at Poonali 
for adjusting these dificreuces were, the oblivion of past injuries, 
tbe abandonment of all money claims, the guarantee of the lands 
granted for supporting a certain number of soldiers for the Peishwa, 
attendance nnth the whole of their forces when required, and of a third 
portion under command of a relation at all times. Ujjon adhering to 
these stipulations, the British guaranteed the personal safety of the 
chiefs and their relations. Upon w'hich Lord klinto sent to Madras,. 
Mysore, and the Deccan to have an adequate force to compel the sub- 
mission of any refractory chief. 

At first neither the Peishwa nor the Jaghiredars, or chieftains, were 
willing to submit to English dictation; but the presence of a powerful 
force quieted dissatisfaction, and the feudatories accompanied the 
Peishwa to Poonah; and imder the mediation of the resident, came 
to an arrangement, which gi*eatly increased tbe Peishwa’s power and 
resoui'ces. 

Ujion the insanity of Jeswunt Eao incapacitating him from exer- 
cising authority. Ameer Khan declared himself regent; and quitting 
Indore, headed a body of Pindarries, and began plundering the people. 
His next act was to threaten Berar, under the pretence that the rajah, 
owed Holkar large sums of money. Upon this Lord Minto at once 
abandoned the old policy of non-interference; and tendering the rajah 
British protection. Ameer Khan was subsequently driven into his own 
dominions with heavy loss. 

Early in the year 1808 it was rumoured that Napoleon was again. 
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ciulcavoUring to csiiibliHlt French influence in Indin; nml, moreover, 
that his nnilmsendoro in Persm itnd been received with great ninrbs of 
distinction by Fntlcb Ali tSlmb, tbc reigning monarch, who had con- 
cluded with them n treaty most inimical to llritish interests. Wlicn 
this intelligence rcnclicd I/ondon and Calcutta, missions were sent from 
each to the court of IVsia; but without any jirivity or concert. Lord 
Miuto despatched Cn])tnin ^Inlcohn; but his advance on Teheran was 
stopped by the king of Persia, who nt the same time insisted that he 
should negotiate with his son, the Viceroy of Shiran. To this [Malcolm 
refused to accede, ns unbecoming the dignity of the country' he repre- 
sented; and, after embodying his sentiments in a memorial to the 
courts lie sailed for Calcutta. The ambassador from the British court, 
Sir Harford Jones, was n most incompetent person, who seemed 
only anxious to shew his indcjwudcncc of the Calcutta council. At 
the time of which we arc writing, it was the custom with Knglnnd to 
subsidise nil her allies; in other words, to pay them for protecting 
themselves; and a treaty Avas signed in ISOO, by Avhich Great Britain 
bound hcraclf to pay a yearly sura of 100,000/., while the king of 
Persia avos at Avar Avith llussin; and in addition suj)ply 1G,000 stand 
of arms and tAventy field-pieces, together Avith nrtillcr3'racn and officers 
to instnict the Persians; for Avhich Persia agreed to oj>posc any attempt 
of the French to invade the Company’s Ipdian territory. 

A similar imprc.ssion respecting Fren'eh influence originated a mis- 
sion to the court of Cabul, goA’crncd nl that time by Shuja-nl-Mulk. 
An alliance Avas concluded Avith this potentate, Avho Avas, hoAvcA'er, 
shortly after driven from the throne, and pensioned by the British. 

It has been before remarked that the Marquis of 'Wellesley’s judi- 
cious plans for the occupation of the French and Dutch possessions in 
the Indian seas were frustrated by Admiral Kaincr. For scA'cral years 
the AA’cakness of the French fleet precluded them from doing more than 
annoy; but in the Avintcr of 1808, a number of French frigates sailed 
from various ports in Franco and Holland, and reaching the Indian 
seas in the ensuing spring, committed great injurj* xipon our commerce. 
Still more serious results being apprehended. Lord Minto announced 
his intention of reducing the islands which sheltered them, and de- 
priving our adversaries of any port of refuge. The reduetion of Bour- 
bon and the Mauritius ayos cfiected Avith but little difficulty; hut JaA'a 
was considered an affair of considerable importance. The command 
Avas given to Sir Samuel Auchmuty, under Avhom the governor-general 
served as a volunteer. On the 4th of August, 1811, the whole of the 
troops Avere disembarked in tAventy-four hom*s Avithout an accident, and 
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innrclicd ngninsl the Dutch nt Cornclli.s, -wlio were protected by n series 
of hnttcric.s mounting 300 guns. On the 2Gth orders for nssnult were 
i.‘!sncd, which tenninnted in the storm of tlic Dutcli a\mp, ond sur- 
render of r»t)00 prisoner.^ of wnr. Hut. Jnnsen, the Dutch governor, re- 
fu.«ed to subiuit ; and it was not until garrison after gamson eapitidatcd, 
that he surrendered the island on the IGlh of Sej)tembcr. 

The principle of non-interference prevented Lord Minto from check- 
ing the tyranny of the nabob of Oudo towards his subjects; but be 
secured the allegiance of 'I'lnvancore and Hundcicund, and restored 
tmn(]uitlity, to which they had lung been strangers. The same absurd 
policy prevented him from chastising the I’indaiTic.s, who, haring in- 
creased in audacity, nt length plundered !Mir7.n])ore, committing, as 
usual, all sorts of excesses. The apprehension of a ^fahratta wir, which 
Lord Minto knew would bo displeasing to the Directory, deterred him 
from punishing thc.so lawless frcclwotcrs. 

The trnmiuilHty of our Indian {msscssions was now di.sturbcd by 
the Ghoorkns, a warlike race on the north-eastern frontier, who, taking 
advantage of the dis[)utcs and distre.ss of their ncighboui's, extended 
tlieir sway through the entire province of Jfcpaul, and thence to the 
plains inhabited by the dependent rajahs, committing great excesses 
at Gurruckporc and Sarun. These were nt first rcgnnlcd ns individual 
and un])rcmcdit4itcd nets; but nt length their frequency compelled Lonl 
^linto to addrc.ss the Ghoorkn nijnh in determined language, demand- 
ing redress and threatening retaliation. But bis lordship’s recall 
threw the duty of curbing these marauders ujton his successor. Wo 
might here, if space allowed, allude to the vast benefits both the home 
and Indian community had enjoyed through the sagacity, discretion, 
and even temper of this really great man, Avhosc doctrines, in the 
words of Sir John ^fnlcolm, were “to conciliate and curry his supe- 
riors along with him; but not from the apprehension of responsibility; 
for wherever the exigency’ of the case required a departure from this 
general rule, he was prompt and decided.” 

The arrival of the Slnrquis of Hastings ns govenior-gcncral took 
place on October 13th, 1813. His appointment was hailed udth great 
satisfaction: having proved himself an able diplomatist and bravo 
soldier on many occasions, he was justly esteemed the most suited 
to the exigencies of the times; more particularly so, as it -was now 
well known that neutral policy Avas rapidly declining in fuA'Our at home, 
and that determined measures Averc to be taken to repress the insolence 
and violence of treacherous allies and open enemies. 

In the folloAving December the rajah of Hcpaul sent a reply to 
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Lord Minto’s despatch. It was couched in servile and evasive terms, 
and led to the appointment of commissioners on both sides to discuss 
the various points at issue. After repeated interviews, the English 
commissioners reported that it was useless longer to protract their 
powera, it being evident that the Nepanlese, who were adepts in dissi- 
mulation, negotiated merely to gain time; upon which the governor- 
general dismissed the Ghoorka commissioners, with instructions to 
their rajah to confine himself to his own territor)*, if he wished to 
avoid punishment. At the same time the chief was ordered to restore 
certain lands belonging to the British government which he had 
seized; and that in the event of his not complying, troops would at 
once occupy them. This notice being disregarded, the magistrate at 
Qurruckpore, Sir Koger Martin, took possession of Tmull, and the 
idllages near Sarun were also occupied u-ithout resistance. The rainy 
season now setting in, the charge of these places was left to native 
officers, and the troops withdranm; upon which the Nepaulese, who had 
been watching their opportunity, attacked the civil officers and police, 
who were completely defenceless; and after murdering the superior 
officer, they killed eighteen, and wounded sis, of the police establish- 
ment. This outrage was committed in the presence of the Nepaulese 
commander-in-chief, who offered neither restraint to the assassins nor 
assistance to the victims. Immediate representations were made to 
the rajah, who, instead of offering reparation, justified the outrages 
which his ti'oops had committed; upon which the Marquis of Hostings 
prepared for war, the means of defraying which, had it not been for 
the nabob of Oude, who lent the governor-general large sums at lower 
rates of interest than the market prices, must have been found by the 
home government, the Bengal treasury being completely emptj'. 

The Pindarries, like the Ghoorkas, it was known, were only waiting 
the opportunity to renew their predatory excursions ; and the Marquis 
of Hastings forcibly represented to the home executive the urgency of 
its sanction to a series of determined pr*oceedings, to avoid the impend- 
ing danger. With the view of strengthening the British power, the 
governor-general had commenced a defensive treaty with the rajah of 
Berar, who, however, after a protracted correspondencei declined ac- 
ceding to it; and, breaking through the existing treaty of 1814, joined 
Scindia in the attempt to subjugate the nabob of Bhopaul, who had 
long maintained himself against the Hindoo princes. 

The friendship invariabl}’ shewn by the nabob, particularly in the 
Mahratta war, induced us to join him, as well as Govinn Bao, the 
prince of Sagur, in offenrive and defensive treaties, by which means 
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wore fiimislicrl for wntclnng the Sfahmlln j)rinccs, lliiiijcct Sing nnd 
Amcor KImn, leader of (he Piiidnirics. Scindin, who pretended that 
the rajnh of Bhojniul was one of his vassals, heenme greatly enraged 
at this nllianee, nnd threatened retaliation ; njton which n body of 
(rooj)s was marched on Ihmdelcund, while another force, under the 
Nizam, advanced to Klichipore, (he capital of Bei-ar; nnd the go- 
vernor-general then gave his undivided attention to the coining war in 
Ncpaul. 

The frontier of Ncpaul consists of monntnin ridges, extending GOO 
miles from cast, to west ; and it was determined to penetrate it hy four 
nnnies marching simultaneously. General Ochtcrlony, with 6000 
sejioys. was onlercd from Loodiana through the hill-passes overlook- 
ing the Sutlej ; General Gillespie, from the Doah to the west of the 
Jumna, nnd so on to Nnhir ; General Wood, through Bootwal to 
Pnljtn ] and General Morlcy, with the main body, was ordered to 
force (he Gunduck passes nnd march direct on Katmandu, the Ghoor- 
ka capital. 

Genend Gillespie crossed (he frontier on the 22d of October, 18M, 
nnd captured Dora without opposition j while Balblmdur Sing, to whom 
the defence of the town had been entrusted, retreated to a steep nnd 
well-fortiflcd hill called Nnlnpance. Gillespie, who miscalculated the 
strength of (he position, detenniued to carij’ it by assault, but had scdrcol}’ 
reached the wall when he was killed by a musket-ball, and his troops 
fled to their lines, leaving many eoinradcs behind. Colonel Slowbray, 
with the remainder, retreated on Dern until he obtained a train of 
hcaiy artillery ; then advancing, after two days’ firing, ho oflcctcd a 
breach, when an assault was attempted ; but the Ghoorkas drove back 
the storming part^’ with great loss. This so disheartened the sepoys 
that they would not renew the attack ; nnd Mowbray comjicllcd the 
garrison to surrender by bombardment, after it had been reduced from 
GOO to 70 inhabitants. 

General Martindcll, Gillespie’s successor, having joined the camp, 
marched against Nahir, which the Ghoorkas evacuated, retiring to 
Jj'thuck, a fortress built on a ridge 4000 feet above the adjacent 
plain. Tlie general, having rcconnoitcrcd, resolved to turn it on both 
flanks, concealing his intentions by an attack in front; but, most un- 
fortunatclj', the grenadiers leading the southern column, underrating 
their adversaries, rashly attacked a stockade well flanked with rocks, 
nnd were received with a heavy and well-directed fire from all sides, 
and driven back upon the sepoys, who had not formed into line so as 
to support them. . The Ghoorkas, perceiving their advantage, dashed 
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forward, driving the British before (hem to (he confines of their camp ; 
after -which, General Mnrtindcll retreated to Nnhir. 

General Ochtcrlony, with the army of the Sutlej, was as conspicu- 
oiis for caution ns Martindell for rashness. lie was opjfoscd by Amccrah 
Sing, the most experienced and courageous of the Ghoorka leaders, 
■whose generalship was well and successfully tested. By a series of ina- 
neeuwes the general obtained possession of post after post, until the 
entire countiy* between Plnssea and Bclarjiorc submitted to him. 

General IVood, on the other hand, was most unfortunate ; -while 
passing through the {?al forest, bis troops came upon an unexpected 
and well-appointed stockade, -which opened n fearfully destructive fire ; 
but Colonel Hardymnn, of the ]7thHoynl regiment, turned both flanks 
of the Ghoorkas, and was rapidly securing the -vdetorj', when 'the general, 
disheartened by the. surprise, to the astonishment and indignation of 
the entire force, sounded a retreat. This -was a tj'pe of Wood’s cam- 
paign, timiditj* and injudiciousness invariably bctniring the incapacity 
of the commander. 

Tlic fourth army, under General Motley, -was quite as discreditably 
commanded as that under Wood. Diriding his forces, he posted three 
large detachments twenty miles distant from each other; and -was 
panic-struck when two of them were cut off by the enemy. Upon 
learning this, he suddenly left the camp, and fled to Calcutta, His 
successor, General George Wood, was a cautious but timid man ; and 
the consequence was, that the remainder of the csimpaign was passed m 
disgraceful idleness. 

The effect of this disastrous campaign naturally induced a feeling 
of confidence amongst the enemies of the British in India. In the 
Peishwa and Scindia there was a marked alteration ; while Eunjeet 
and Ameer Khan shewed they were ready, and only wanted the oppor- 
tunity to act. But the Marquis of Hastings vras nothing daunted ; and 
haring ascertained that Eumaoon, in the north of Ifepaul, was desti- 
tute of troops, hq^determined, os he could not spare any of Ins army, 
to send an irre^ar force; for which purpose he appointed Dient.- 
Colonel Gardiner and Captain Hearsay, form'erly in the Mahratta ser- 
vice to enlist a force among the Patans of Eohilcund. 

A considerable number of men were thus collected and dirided 
between Gardiner and Hearsay. The latter blockaded Koolulgurt; 
and while in this position, the enemy advanced to relieve the place, 
and forced him into an engagement, in which he was wounded, captured, 
and sent to Almora by his conqueror, Hasta-DaL Gardiner, under- 
standing well the mode of Patan warfare, submitted to their -ways, but 
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proceeded nevertheless vrith skill and caution, and advanced to Almora 
shortly after Hearsay’s. defeat, where he was joined by Colonel Nicholls 
with a small train of artillery and 2000 regular infantry. Hasta-Bal 
attempted to relieve Almora, but was defeated, and fell in the skirmish; 
which so disheartened the Ghoorkas that they surrendered the place, 
and with it the prisoner Hearsay. 

notwithstanding repeated orders from Calcutta, General Mariandell' 
remained comparatively inactive ; and when he did move, he had 
neither plan nor object in view. He wasted the season before Jyt- 
huck: now trying an active siege, but wanting courage to push it 
boldly; then a blockade, without cutting off the enemy’s communica- 
tions. His only success was in wasting men and money, and destroy- 
ing British reputation in India. 

General Ochterlony, however, prepared to follow np his advantages, 
while the Ghoorkas retired before him to a formidable position, con- 
sisting of a mountain-ridge of elevated peaks, all but two of whirii were 
stockaded, and farther protected by the redonbts of Maloun and Serin- 
ghar. The two unprotected peaks Ochterlony seized, being confident 
their attempted recovery would bring on a decisive battle. And so it 
proved. The Ghoorkas attacked the British with desperation for two 
hours, when they were driven back, with the loss of their commander 
and one-third of their force. Ameera Sing would have continued to 
resist, but was deserted by the other chiefs ; eventually he procured 
safety for himself and followers by surrendering to the British the 
country west of .Kalee, as well as the fortress of Jythuck. 

Proposals having been made for peace, the English Insisted on 
stipulations to which the Hepaulese refused to accede; and Ochter- 
lony was ordered to take command of the main army. In February 
1816 he penetrated into the forests which protect the frontier ofNe- 
paul, and soon reached the fortifications guarding the chief pass through 
the hills. A brief inspection satisfied him of (be inutility of attempt- 
ing to cax>tare the stockades by assault, and that he must adopt other 
plans. Upon f^her inspection of the locality he discovered a nar- 
row water-course, which was forthwith entered by a column of troops, 
headed by Ochterlony. After imminent danger and privation, the sum- 
mit was attained, and the enemy abandoned their intrenchments as 
useless. The Ghoorkas now brought their whole force to bear upon 
a post occupied by the English at Makwanpore, but were completely 
defeated ; and Colonels Kelly and O’Halloran having obtained another 
victory, the rajah of Hepaul solicited peace upon the terms he had 
recently rejected. During this war the Ghoorkas, nominally subjects of 
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the Celestial empire, had applied in tliat quarter for assistance; upon 
which the Ohincso nsscmhlcd an army, hut procrastinated inarching 
until the war had terminated. Upon learning, liowcvcr, the origin 
of the wav, they pronounced the Qhoorkas well-deserving punishment, 
and unhesitatingly left them to their fate. Tlic governor-general was 
not inclined to net with oppressiveness, nor cncumhcr himself with use- 
less possessions; he therefore limited the Ghoorhns to Ifcpnul proper, 
without disturbing their ancient dominions. 

Our reverses nt the commencement of the war gave rise to fresh 
Mnhiatta intrigues. Scindin, who headed the confederacy, had esta- 
blished a permanent camp, protected by the fort of Gwalior, Avhich had 
become n flourishing town in a few yeans, the increase of which con- 
tributed largely to his pride, ns proof of his growing power. He not 
only intrigued with the Pcishwa nt Poonah, and Holknr nt Indore, but 
entered into alliance w'ith the rajah of Bernr, and obtained promised 
assistance, upon emergency, from Eunjcct Sing and the Eajpoot rajahs, 
and even sought to win the rnjnli of Mj'sorc. This combination during 
the Hepnulcsc war, had it been brought into operation, would assuredly 
have seriously affected the British authority ; but the mutual jealousy 
of the Mahrattas, and knowledge of each other’s trcachcrj', combined' 
with suspicion of their allies, required too much time to organise with 
effect such a confederal^*, during which peace was concluded with the 
Ghoorkas, and the British concentrated their attention upon central 
India. 

During this period of uncertaintj* and anxiety, the residents at " 
Poonah and Nagporc were Messrs. Elpbinstonc and Jenkins, diplo- 
matists of unrivalled ability, possessed of enlarged experience, great 
decision, and intimately acquainted with the relations between the 
native states. The position of the resident nt Poonah was one of much 
difficulty, arising out of the treaty of alliance signed between the 
Peishwa and the British. The Marquis of 'Wellesley at the time knew 
that necessity only had induced the Peishwa to contract the alliance, 
and foresaw that jealousy would rankle in the native prince’s mind, 
and a period arrive when he would display his hostility. This view 
was a correct one : the state of the Peishwa’s affairs being now much 
improved, and the various Mahratta states tendering him their sup- 
port, he became desirous of cancelling his engagement with the British. 
He was likewise much dissatisfled with various decisions of the Eng- 
lish governors in their capacities of arbitrators between himself and his‘ 
vassals, conceiving that interest, not right, had been the foundation of 
them. Another great source of annoyance was compelling him to 
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renounce liis supremacy over Kolapore and Sawant Waree, on the coast 
x)f the Northern Concan ; these states fitted out small piratical vessels^ 
and had been the scourge of the western seas for years. In 1812 
Lord Minto obliged them to succumb to his power, taking possession 
of their principal ports, and preventing their maritime depredations, 
the loss of which was the ground of offence to the Peishwa. It is 
almost unnecessary to remark, that, like most Asiatic princes, Bajee 
Eao was equally ambitious and timid, fond of intriguing, and swayed 
by alternate desires and fears. Mr. Elphinstone, by combining discre- 
tion with decision, held him in restraint, until his inclinations being 
inflamed by a profligate minister, he dashed on through criminality 
and treachery to his eventual destruction. 

Upon the death of the rajah of Nagpore, in 1816, his son, Pursajee 
Bhonslah, who was blind, paralysed, and idiotic, succeeded him, when 
two factions divided the court ; the resident secretly supported Appa 
Sahib, the next heir, securing him to the British interest. This was a 
blow to the Mahratta confederacy; for though Appa proved treache- 
rous, Ills timely mthdrawal from that tmion was considered of the 
greatest importance to the British. 

The moat depraved minister of the Peishwa was Trimbuckjee 
Uanglia, who commenced life as a runner, then became a spy, and 
after passing through a variety of degrading offices became the Peish- 
wa’s favourite, -with the command of the artOleiy and rank of prime 
minister. These steps were rewards for pandering to hie master’s 
licentiousness and innumerable daring crimes. Trimbuckjee shared 
in the Mahratta hatred to Europeans, whose presence he believed 
prevented the Peishwa’s supremacy; it was therefore a studied po- 
licy with him to join any attempt to expel or reduce the British 
power ; he accordingly instigated Bajee Bao to renew his claims upon 
the Nizam and Guicowar, seizing the estates of the principal land- 
holders, whose revenues emuched his treasury. By this audacious step 
he collected five millions sterling previous to the commencement of 
hostilities. 

The claims against the Nizam and Guicowar Mr. Elphinstone knew 
were pretences urged for the pvu'pose of keeping open the communi- 
cations between the courts of Foonah, Baroda, and Hyderabad. He 
therefore strove for an arrangement ; but was thwarted by the Peish- 
wa and his minister. The Guicowar was also anxious for a settlement 
between the Peishwa and himself ; be accordingly sent a representa- 
tive to Poonah, with power to conclude a treaty, who, after wasting 
twelve months, resolved to return and leave the arbitration to the 
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Britisl) goveramcat. This would have foiled the plans of the Pcishwa 
and Trimbuckjeo, who accordingly made every exertion to conciliate 
the envoy’s favour and arrest his return. Gungadhar Shastre, a Brah- 
min of repute, the Guicowar’s representative, was excessively vain, and 
readily duped by the professed respect Tiimhuckjec paid to his abi- 
lities, to whom he proposed resigning his office, that the Peishwa might 
secure more able services. Mr. Elphinstone having guaranteed the 
Slmstrc’s safety, finding negotiations- dormant, proposed his return; 
to his surprise the envoy refused, when it transpired that a marriage 
was negotiating between the Shastre’s son and Bajcc Bao’s sister-in- 
law. The Guicowar refusing to cede some territory, the marriage was 
broken off. The refusal of the Shastre to permit his wife to visit the 
palace proved another offence in the Peishwa’s eyes. 

These differences soon produced a quarrel between the Peishwa and 
the Shastre. Trimbuckjee therefore determined, as he was too deeply 
committed to extricate himself, to alter his policy, and resolved upon 
assassination. The Shastre being invited to accompany Bajce Bao on a 
pilgrimage to the temple of Binderpore, Mr, Elphinstone proceeded 
with them as far as Nafik, where he ivas induced to remain while his 
companions went forward. The night after their arrival, the Shastre, 
instigated by Trimbuckjeo, joined the Peishwa in some ceremonies of 
much sanctity, receiving in I’eturn the warmest assurances of friend- 
ship and esteem. Immediately, however, on quitting the temple, the 
unfortunate Shastre was almost hewn to pieces by hired assassins. 
The murdtar of an envoy, whose safely the British hod guaranteed, 
excited universal indignation ; and the sanctity of the spot, and tho 
character of the victim, afforded additional ground of condemnation. 
Tlic strict inquiry Mr. Elphinstone enforced fixed the guilt upon the 
Pcishwa and his minister. Hereupon Bajce Bao was informed that ho 
might attribute the culpability to the actual perpetrators, but that his 
crafty and guilty minister must bo surrendered to tho British autho- 
rities. The Pcishwa hesitating, a British force was quickly assembled 
at Poonnh; upon which he delivered Trimbudtjco to the resident, hav- 
ing obtained a promise tliat his life would bo spared. Accordingly the 
minister was confined in tbo Tannnh fort, on Snlsotte island, where ho 
admitted his participation in tho mui'dcr, in obedience to the Pcishwa’s 
instnictions. 

Tannnh being entirely garrisoned by Europeans, Trimbuckjeo was 
enabled, by some native servants, to correspond with his friends; a 
liorsckcepcr, who passed his placo of confinement daily, being bis clucf 
agent. This man carelessly sung, in the pccnliar Mahratta recitative 



siylc. liJ5 infomast’or!, wliilc the ?c-r.tri*:-5. ignorant of the langna^e. 

v. -ore iJiconipetcnt to <lctcct the pTot. even had :?iey hnd any sn^picion. 
All Uring ready. Trimhnchjcc inr.de an cscu?c for quitting hi? room?, 
drtV'od hitr.icirr..' .a =cn-ant. rcache-1 an emhm^re, and lo~cn:-d him- 
self into the ditoii bv a roj>c vhich one of his accomnlice? had £^m^ed 

* « * 

to a gun. He h.'^d friend? ready ontsidc and long ere hi? flight nais 
discovered lie nws eafe from pnrsnit. Tlie Peish'va disclaimed aeqnaiut- 
rmcc Trimhnckjee*? c.=cape ; bnt Mr. Elpliinstone ascertrdned :h.a: 
lie not onlv ?n:>T>l:el liim v,-ith monev to raise troon?. hnt had riven 
him .an r.n>:ienco. A rcrnarkalile disjdr.y of dnpl:ci:y cn?ned. Trim- 
hnehjee disrij'Iined l-'^rge numher? of Mahratta* and Pindarrie?. whose 
existence the Piishv.-n denied ; and when; hi? falsehood hceame tran.?- 
jtarent. he rvpr.di.eted their a-nion? and th.rcatcn-.d them a? insur- 
gent?. Evcntnally he placed a j>rice on Trimhnckjce'? head, and for- 
foitol the of his prine:j>ai coadjntor?. 

It is Ik re necer-uTy. l.*e.f.'re entering upon the rc?alt? of the crenzs 
jn,st recorded, to rcriew otiicr portit'n? of the Indian posjf^ifone. The 
rcjvjnitifn trained hv the British from the i??ae of tlie Xeranie?e v.-ar 

w. a? riugmcnted in the ensuing year hy t:;e caj.tnre of Katra??, a for: 
helonging to a frihutaiy of the Company named Diaram, who. rely- 
ing ct'on i:« po.siti'^n atid rcpn:c<i impregnahility, became contuma- 
cious. and determine! tlie authoritie? upon hi? cli-aetisement. The mili- 
trsr.’ d-.i>jt at Ca\vnpc>re fumi?hed a largo train of artillety, which in 
a few hoar? effected a l<n?.'vch in the wali.s, and the principal magarine 
esj'Ioding. Sni?hed the cemoihion of this inTOlncrable fort, nnawm- 
paiiied with lo?? to the besieger?. The aSair cnected a sensible im- 
pression r.]>on the refractory chiefs in Hindosr.an Proper. 

The Pindarrie?, however, increased in number? and daring propor- 
tionately v.-itli the rucce?? of the British arm* : upon the destruction of 
Hatrass, a large body entered and desolate*! a portion of the Madras 
territory ; and in the following season, desjdte onr exertions, ravaged 
the Deccan. Ti:e govemor-geneial. convinced that eventnaliy these au- 
dacious jiroccedings would be noticed and ordered to be suppressed by 
the authorities at home, merely acted on the dc-fensiTC, waiting events, 
and watching the growing treachery of the Mahrattas, at the same time 
making even' preparation for a war. which he saw was inevitable. 

Tiiis course received the sanction of the home exccntiTe, who 
became at last conrinced that Cornwallis and Barlow had erred in 
their policy of non-interference : and upon the renewal of the charter 
in 1613 orders were despatchc-d to place Jej-pore under British pro- 
tection when opportunity favoured. Upon the termination of the iS’e- 

rr 
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paulese war, the capital of Jeypore being threatened by Ameer Khan 
and the Pindarries, overtures of an alliance with the prince were made; 
hut these advances were received with indifference, owing, it subse- 
quently appeared, to a supposition entertained by the Jeypore prince 
that Ameer Eban would abandon his plans, under the impression that 
British protection could be secured at pleasure; upon which the gover- 
nor-general abandoned any further negotiations until he adopted the 
line of action he had in view. 

The Peishwa, though professing the most perfect amity towards the 
English, was known by the resident to be in league with Trimbuck- 
jee, and fostering a rebellion nominally against his own dominions.- 
He was manifestly preparing for war ; — his treasures were removed 
from Poonah, his forts repaired and garrisoned, and he levied troops 
from all quarters. Upon this the governor in council declared that 
Bajee Bao had broken his treaty with the English, and should be 
forced to render satisfaction for his past, together with security for 
his future conduct. His principal forts being at the time in the hands 
of the British, he had no choice between war or concession ; he reluc- 
tantly adopted the latter alternative, and a treaty was signed on the 
18th of June, 1817, in which he abandoned his pretensions to be con- 
sidered as ‘the head of the Mahratta chiefs, giving up a quantity of terri- 
tory and the fortress of Ahmednaggar to the British. 

As a sequence to the foregoing treaty, a supplementary one was 
executed in the following November mth the Guicowar, in which the 
claims of the Peishwa upon him were commuted by the payment of 
four lacs of rupees annually; the British receiving, as their share of the 
agreement, the city of Ahmedabad, the capital of Ctujerat, a place of 
considerable political and commercial importance. 

The Marquis of Hastings, being now comparatively unfettered, pro- 
ceeded to execute his plans against the Pindarries. He resolved on 
pushing forward unexpectedly several corps to occupy certain positions, 
so that the enemy were prevented from concentrating their forces. The 
success of this plan he considered rested upon secrecy and celerity. 
The first effort of his policy whidi greatly influenced the succeeding 
war was directed against Scindia, to whom both the Pindarries and 
Mahrattas looked for support. Two corps, one under the governor- 
general, the other under Major-General Dorkin, so effectually isolated 
him that he was forced either to fight or treat. The latter, placed as 
he was, he knew was his only alternative, though repugnant to his sen- 
timents ; and thus early in tlie war the promoter and supporter of op- 
position to our rule was detached from his associates. 
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The treaty Avas to the effect that -Scindia should use his hest exer- 
tions to annihilate the Fiudanies, and furnish a contingent to act with 
the British, under the direction of a British officer ; for the complete 
efficiency of which, aS' well as the pay of the troops, he was to resign 
for three years his claim against the Company j that the sums paid as 
pensions to his family and ministers should be appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the cavalry he was to fm'nish ; and it was further agi-eed 
that the rest of his army should occupy posts assigned by the English, 
Avho' alone could order their removal. A further stipulation admitted 
the British to garrison the forts of Asseerghur and Hindia during the 
war, as pledges for his fidelity; and the eighth article dispossessed him 
of the absolute' control of the B.ajpoot states. 

This treaty, so adverse to Scindia’s inclinations, was opposed in its 
execution by eveiy sort of pretext : his contingent was with difficulty 
obtained, and Asseerghur not delivered up; the governor, it was stated> 
refusing to comply with his instructions. The British eventually be*- 
sieged and captured the fort, when, a letter Avas discovered from Scindia 
directing the governor to comply Arith any and every command of the 
Peishwa. This letter Scindia endeavoured to palliate upon the plea- of 
the long-established friendship between their families, an extenuation 
Lord Hastings admitted ; but as a penalty for so gross a violation', 
he demanded the absolute cession of Asseerghur, which in our keeping 
placed an efiectual check upon the freebooters and robbers Avho had 
hovered about it, while under the Mahratta government it being a sure 
refuge for them. 

The main attack against the Pinda^Ties, Avas now arranged: Situ- 
ated as they were in Malwa and the- valley of the Herbudda, the armies 
of Bengal, Gujerat, and the Deccan moved simultaneously towards 
them. The army of the Deccan, numbering fifty-three thousand men', 
under Sir Thomas Hislop, formed the centre, being supported by the 
Bengal army, twenty-four thousand strong, on one side, and the' Gujerat 
army, nearly as formidable, upon the other';- while the entire force of 
the enemy scarcely numbei'ed thirty thousand, and from- the jealousy 
of their chiefs, Ciheetor, Eurrur Ehan, and Nasil Mahomedj were des- 
titute of all unity of action. Favourable as circumstances thus ap- 
peared, events at Poonah entirely altered the campaign, and brought 
us into a war with the Peishwa. 

An impression prevailing that the treaty which- Bajee Eao had 
signed at Poonah was intended to be infringed, the resident declined 
attending him when he paid his next annual visit of devotion to the 
temple of Pundesore. This Avas' done with a vieAv to restore the con- 
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fidcucc between tbe British government and the Beishwa, while he, 
under pretence of meeting this concession, dismissed a body of his 
cavalry j but it was ascertained that each officer had seven months’ pay 
in advance, with orders to be vigilant and ready, and when summoned, 
to bring as many volunteers as possible. 

Instead of returning to Poonab, the Pcishwa proceeded to Maholy, 
pear Satara, a place invested with great sanctity by the Hindoos : while 
there, he was waited on by Sir John Malcolm, political agent to the 
governor-general, who had been visiting and instructing the different 
residents respecting the proceedings against the Pindarries. Sir John, 
usually held to be an able diplomatist, was completely duped by the pro- 
fessions of the Peishwa, and returned to Poonah, satisfied that by en- 
couraging his desire to augment his forces, and treating him uith 
confidence, the British would find an able ally. The resident, Mr. 
Eiphinstonc, differed entirely from Sir John’s views, but was over- 
ruled, and the hill-forts, which were held for the performance of the 
treaty, were delivered up to the Peishwa, while General Smith’s force, 
placed so as to intimidate Poonah, was marched to the* frontiers of 
Candeish, lea^'ing scarcely any protection for the residency. The 
Peishwa retimied to Poonah in September, after having matured his 
plans against the English at Maholy. The Maluntta chiefs, however, 
before uniting with him, doubting his resolution, compelled him to 
swear that he would be guided by the advice of Bnppoo Gokla, a 
general who had their entire confidence. 

The Pcishwa did not neglect Malcolm’s absui'd recommendation to 
recruit his anny j upon that point his excisions were unceasing, neither 
did he omit storing and repairing his forts, or manning his fleet. 
Trimbukjoe Danglia liltewise contributed his assistance by engaging 
the Binds, Bamoosics, and various predatory tribes; while constant . 
despatches passed to Nagporc and the encampments of Scindia, Holkar, 
and Ameer Khan. The assassination of the resident and disaffection 
of the ti'oops were personally undertaken by the Peishwa. 

The fidelity of the sepoys had never been suspected ; but the re- 
ports from every qriarter, together with the largeness of the offered 
bribes, and a still more important fact, that several of their families 
were in the Pcishwa’s power, and suffering from his vindictiveness, at 
length created some apprehension. But to the honour of these giillant 
men, neither domestie considerations, nor the rewards hold out, had 
any influence on them. All attempts were ineffectual ; some indig- 
nantly spurned the offers, while others ni^pearod to accept them, for 
the purpose of learning the nature of the^intrigucs, and then divulged 
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them to their officers. If there was this principle of honour exhibited '* 
on our side j on the Peishwa’s, it would not he doing justice to a brave 
soldier if we omitted stating that Bappoo Gokla would not for a mo- 
ment listen to or sanction the assassination of Mr. Elphinstone ; on 
the contrary'-, he immediately sent word to the resident to apprise him 
of his danger. That gentleman, knowing that a European regiment 
was marching to support him, and aware of the indecision of Bajee Eao, 
entertained hopes that his courage might fail at the last moment. 

The forces in cantonments being badly posted, Mr. Elphinstone 
moved them to Khirkee village, which had been pointed out by Gene- 
ral Smith, in the event of a rupture. This withdrawal the Mahrattas 
attributed to fear, and the abandoned cantonments were immediately 
plundered. Parties of horse at the same time advanced on the British 
lines, while the language of the Peishwa’s ministers became most offen- 
sive and insulting. On the 3d of November, Mr. Elphinstone deeming 
longer delay inimical to our interest, ordered the light battalion and 
a body of auxiliary horse to march on Poonah, when the Peishwa 
resolved at once to commence hostilities. 

The only portion of the Mahratta army visible was the infantry 
assembling on the tops of the surrounding heights. Ascending one of 
these, it was perceived that a mass of cavalry covered nearly the whole 
of the plain below, towards the city ; while endless bodies were pour- 
ing in &om every quarter. Mr. Elplunstone, discovering the attempt 
the infantry were making to cut him off from the camp, retired with 
his family to Kirkhee, exposed to the Mahratta fire from the opposite 
side of the river ; at the same time ordering Lieut.-Colonel Burr to 
attack the Peishwa’s forces, and Major Ford to support him with the 
irregulars. The Mahrattas, surprised at this movement from troops 
they had fancied disheartened, hesitated; Gokla, however, encouraged 
his men to advance, using praises, taunts, and implorations, as best 
suited his purpose ; but the Peishwa, after the troops had advanced, 
sent word to Gokla not to fire the first gun. The general, seeing the 
messenger, and guessing his errand, instantly opened a nine-gun bat- 
tery, detaching a corps of rocket-camels to the right, and advancing 
his cavalry upon both fianks, nearly surrounded the British ; but the 
rapidity of the cavalry movement left the infantry in the rear, with the 
exception of a battalion under a Portuguese named De Pinto, who had 
taken a shorter route, and concealed his men amongst the low jungle. 
De Pinto formed with great steadiness, but was suddenly charged by 
the English sepoys, who, in their impetuosity, became detached from 
the rest of the troops. Gokla, to take advantage of this, led for^vard 
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(••six tliousnnd cnvnlryj l)«t wna jicrceivetl 1»3' Colonel Ilijrr, wlio inpfnntly 
Htopi)etl the pursuit of Do Pinlo’s routed force, nnd ordered the sepoys 
to reserve their lire. In front of the British left, nnd unknown to either 
party was a deep swamp, into which the Mnhrntta horse dashed with 
such im]>ctuosity that those hchind rode over their sinking comjmnions 
in front. The sejioys poured their reserved fire into them with terrible 
cfTcct; whilst the few wlio rcnchcd the sepoys’ bayonets were despatched 
Avith ease. A company of Kuropcans now advancing in support, the 
Mahrattns fled iu a body, leaving the ISnglish victors oA’cr a body ten 
times their number, with the loss of but eighty-three in killed and 
wounded. 

Upon the declaration of hostilities, Bnjco lino gave vent to his san- 
guinary nnd vindictive disposition. The residency Avns plundered nnd 
burnt ; the families of the soldiery thnt fell into his hands beaten, 
robbed, and many mutilated ; the crops destroyed, frees tom up, nnd 
oven the graves A'iolnted. An engineer oflicer, suiweying, Avns killed. 
Tavo brothers named Vaughan, one a captain in the ^Indrns army, 
were captured whilst travelling near Poomih, and hanged ; but Gokla 
terminated these atrocities, Mr. Elphinstonc representing to him thnt 
n severe retaliation would follow the continuance of such nets. 

The communications from Poonah having ceased, General Smith, 
suspecting somethiug amiss, prepared to return, nnd was followed nnd 
harassed by parties of the Mnhrntta light horse. On the 13th of No- 
A’cmbor the tAvo detachments cflcctcd a junction, marched toAvnrds 
the camp of Bajec lino, who, after a sharp engagement, fled to Snttnra, 
leaving his capital to the mercy of the English. Possession Avas at 
once taken of it, nnd further reinforcements having amved. General 
Smith started in pursuit of the Peislnva. 

At Nagpm-o A*cry similar occurrences had taken place. Notwith- 
standing that Appah Sahib Avas diicfly indebted to the English for 
his elevation, he soon exhibited his ingratitude, by entering into secret 
correspondence with the Pcishwa. This, although a violation of his 
treaty, the English government did not notice, the resident considering 
it would be impolitic to betray any suspicion respecting the rajah’s in- 
tegrity, his communications being frank nnd unrcserA'ed. Mr. Jenkins 
did not, however, trust to demeanour only ; the increase of the Nag- 
pore army, nnd the growing correspondence with the court of Poonnh> 
spoke more jdainly than the rajah’s professions. But it Avas hoped 
that Bajec Bao’s defeat Avould huA'c had its influence upon the rajah j 
still the AYorst was prepared for, nnd instant reinforcements demanded. 
In a short time suspicions were confirmed, news being brought of an 
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intcixlcd attnck upoti the residency niid cniilonmcnts, Avliicli flic movc- 
niontxS of (he rnjahs nriny tended to confirm, mid defensive incnsurcs 
ivoro nt once fnlccn. Colonel Scott with his brigade forthwith occu- 
pied the residency and neighbouring heights. The British force, about 
I.IOO strong, were here attached, on the night of the 2Gth of November, 
by an nnny numbering 18,000 men, and again on (he following day, 
when, after man}’ hours’ severe fighting, the enemy were repulsed wth 
great loss. ^ 

The defeat of his nnny, nddcil to (he npjicnrnncc of reinforcements, 
destroyed (he hopes of Appall Sahib, who .sought to make his jience 
w'ith the British, declaring the late attack had been made without his 
cogni.c.ancc. lie was ordered to draw otT his troops from the vicinity 
before any rcjily would be made, with which he instantly complied, but 
still continued to vacillate in his conduct. General Doveton having 
now arrived with his .nrmy in support of (he resident, the following 
terms were ofiered the rajah : viz. to deliver up his ordnance and mili- 
tarj' stores, disband his Arab nicrccnarics nt once, and his own troojis 
afterwards ; that the British should occupy Nagjiorc, and himself reside 
nt the residency ns a ho.s(agc, lie was still left with the nominal 
sovereignty and functions, against the wish of the governor-general, 
who acceded to the representations of jMr. Jenkins j and the latter, 
after many evasions, and a further stnigglc with the Aral) troops, 
brought the rajah to accede to the British terms. 

The Marquis of Hastings oi'dcrcd the embodiment in n treaty of 
the provisional engagements with App.nh Sahib; but before final 'in- 
structions reached Nngporc n fresh revolution had hurst forth. The 
cc.ssion of the .forts of Bcnir was refused by the governors. This, it 
was siisjiectcd, and soon confirmed, was nt (he instigation of the rajah ; 
while corrc.spondcncc between the rajah, his troojis, and former minis- 
ters, clearly demonstrating renewed hostility, was detected. The mur 
der likewise of his predecessor was clearly brought home to him. 
These ofTcnccs, great as they were, would not have induced Mr. Jenkins 
to have adopted extraordinaiy measures; but infoi'inatioii of tlio rajah’s 
intended escape reaching him, ho ordered a detachment to occupy the 
palace and capture the rajah, who ■«'as jdneed in confinement at the 
residenej' until ordered to be sent, strongly escorted, into Hindostan. 
But while on his way to Benares, appointed as Ins residence, by pre- 
tending illness and bribing his guards, ho escaped. The officer in 
charge visited the rajah at the usual hour nt night, found him aijpn- 
rently asleep in bed, the attendants requesting him not to disturb their 
master, repose being essential to his enfeebled condition ; this was 
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acceded to, and a has^ glance failing to detect a pilloTv as a substitute 
for the invalid, the officer departed, Appah Sahib at the time being 
miles avray. His escort, it subsequently- appeared, vrere his oim sol- 
diery, whom he had been allowed to select, the authorities not wish- 
ing, upon his leaving his kingdom, to irritate his feelings by a deniaL 
Appah fled to the Mahedo hills, and thence to Asseerghur, where he 
joined Cheeto, the leader of the Pindarries. 

General Smith, who pursued the flying Peishwa, had a harassing 
chase through the ghauts ; and getting too far to the north, Bajee Bao 
returned and threatened to retake Poonah. Upon which Colonel Burr 
ordered to his assistance the Seram detachment, which marched under 
the command of Captain Staunton. It consisted of one battalion of 
native infantry, three himdred irregular horse, and two six-pounders 
manned by twenty-four Europeans. A night-march brought them to 
the hills overlooking Konjaum, where Captain Staunton suddenly 
found himself confronting the Pdshwa’s army twenty-five thousand 
strong, . 

An engagement ensued, which, incredible as it may appear, termi- 
nated in favour of the British; men and officers gallantly supporting 
the reputation of the English. The feats of daring performed this 
day were never excelled in Indian warfare ; while, on the side of the 
enemy, acts of barbarity which were intended to intimidate produced a 
contrary eSect, and added to the desperate valour di^layed on the part 
of the English. The Peishwa, his general Lokla, and Trimbuckjee 
Danglia witnessed the engagement with dismay, and when night came 
on made a rapid retreat. The Pdshwa was pursued : but, as usual, 
without success. 

Sattara was then attacked by General Smith, and capitulated; after 
which a proclamation was issued deposing the Peishwa ; and, with the 
exception of a small portion retained for the rajah of Sattara, his terri- 
tories were declared forfrited to the Company. Begulations were also 
issued for equitably adjusting the rental and taxation of the country. 

Bajee Bao, who had retreated to Sholapore, being joined by a body 
of horse, moved westward. General Smith, discovering the enemy's 
tactics, pursued -with cavalry and horse-artiHeiT, and came upon the 
Mahrattas suddenly. In the engagement which ensued, Gokla was cut 
down by a dragoon, and the Mahrattas fled, leaving their baggage and 
several elephants, and their captive hostage the rajah of Sattara. Bajee 
Bao now moved on Xagpore ; but finding the dissimulation of the 
rajah of that country had been ptmished, he rehuned to the northern 
confines. 
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Tlic Marquis of Hastings having resolved upon the extermination 
of the Pindarries, Sir John Malcolm and Colonel Adams, acting with 
General Marshall, drove them fi'om their strongholds ; upon which 
Wasil Mohammed and Kharrum Khan united their forces and pro- 
ceeded to Gwalior, whither they were invited by Scindia. Cheeto took 
to the north-west, trusting to Holkar for suppoi*t. 

These movements being known, the governor-general sent a strong 
force to cut off the enemy before reaching Gwalior, bringing one divi- 
sipn close on Scindia’s camp. The Pindarries failing in their object of 
entering Gwalior, took flight into Mewar. One body, however, ravaged 
the Deccan and entered the Carnatic, where they were destroyed or dis- 
persed befoi'C the ensuing Pebruary; and Cheeto, pumued by Malcolm, 
sought refuge in Holkar’s encampment. 

On the 21st of December the English sighted the enemy’s entrench- 
ments. Holkar’s army was strongly posted near Mahedpore, the river 
Supra covering his left, and a deep ravine protecting his right flank, 
with a strong display of artillery in front, amounting to seventy guns, 
well manned by the Patans. The British, while fording the Supra, 
suffered severely from the enemy’s guns ; and each regiment, in order 
to escape the slaughter, was ordered, after taking its position on the 
other side of the river, to lie on the ground. At length, the whole 
having crossed, the signal was ^ven, when they advanced rapidly to 
the charge, carrying all before them. Holkar’s lines were broken, his 
guns captured, and a complete though bloody victory was obtained. 
A large amount of military stores was left on the field by the enemy, 
in addition to the whole of their artillery. 

After this engagement the British forces marched to Mundinore, 
where envoys met them, deputed by young Holkar to treat for peace, 
which was granted more favourably for him than he might have anti- 
cipated. The victory over Holkar rendered Scindia perfectly submis- 
sive : he could not, however, control his feudatories, one of whom 
sheltered Cheeto and his Pindarries; this was immediately noticed, 
and General Brown sent to resent his contumacious behaviour. A 
more efficient man for the service could not have been selected ; he 
acted with such promptitude, that Jusnomt Bao’s camp was surprised, 
his town stormed, all his guns captured, and another prince substituted 
for him over the district he governed. 

Cheeto now fled with his Pindarries to the north-west districts ; 
and the pursuit was then handed over to the Gujerat division, by 
whose efforts he was at length surprised, and his army dispersed by 
a small detachment from the fort of Hindia. Escaping with a few fol- 
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lowci*s, lio soQglit protection from tlie nabob of Bliopal, who, liowcvcr, 
rejected bis overtures. Thus situated, ho was compelled to join Appah 
Sahib, also n fugitive, but who was unable to aflbrd him an cflectual 
shelter; and having left this, his last hope, he wandered friendless 
through the fastnesses, and finallj’ fell by an attack from a tiger. 
The Pindan-ies were now prostrated; destitute of leaders and homes, 
their position had become desperate, and eventually such as remained 
of them settled down to agricultural prirsuits. 

On his return to Jladras, Sir Thomas Hislop proceeded to possess 
himself of the various forts yielded by Srindin and Holkar. Mattel's 
proceeded peaceably until the adv«\nced guard approached the foi't of 
Talnicr, when a fire was opened from the walls. This unprovoked 
assault, and ruptui'e of the treaty by whidi Talnier was ceded to the 
English, occasioned much snrpi'isc. General Hislop not being desirous 
of having I'ccoursc to severe measures, sent a message to the governor, 
informing him of the stipulations, and that in the event of any further 
opposition, ho would be treated ns a rebel. Instead of this message 
producing the eflcct intended, the reply was of a hostile chameter ; 
upon which a six-pounder and two howitzers were ordered at once to 
play on the gateway of the fort. The enemy briskly replied, and opened 
a spirited fire upon the besieging force. The British guns were found 
too small t-o do much damage to the walls ; and it was at length de- 
cided to carry the gate by assault. JL storming party was ordci-cd to 
advance ; upon which a flag of truce was exhibited on the walls, and 
the commander shortly after appeared, and dcclai'cd his readiness, to 
suiTondcr the fort according to the stipulations acceded to, time being 
allowed to make the requisite pi'cparations. To this the British general 
replied, that the surrender must bo immediate and unconditional, and 
directed his rojdy to be made known to the adverse troops. Great 
reluctance being shewn to convey this message, the storming party 
were led on, passing through the dilapidated walls, and advanced to 
the last gate without opposition. On avrmug there, a small gate Avas 
opened, through which Major Gordon, with a few suj)porters, entered ; 
a short conference ensued, the enemy closing round Gordon, who was 
thus completely cnti-apped, and with his pai’ty barbarously, murdered. 

This treachery being made known, the English soldier}’ attacked 
the place Avith desperation, to aA-eugc their murdered comrades. Tho 
pioneers soon forced an entrance ; and the besieged, to the number of 
150 , Avci'o destroyed; some fcAv hid thcmsclA’os in haystacks; but being 
discoA’cred, the stacks were fired, and the fugitiA'cs, in attempting to 
escape from the flames, aa'CI'c shot like dogs by tlic infuriated soldiers. 
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Two Arab boys and an old woman, who bad secreted themselves in 
a well, were the only survivors of this feoi-ful assault. The Killidan 
and Arab commander of the fort. Sir Thomas Hislop hung as rebels. 
Their execution was strongly remonstrated against by several of the 
oiliccrs, both of them at the period of Gordon’s murder being prisoners 
in the keeping of the Eritish. Hislop’s line of action proved correct, 
and ensured the peaceful surrender of the other fortresses. The keys 
of Chandore Galna and Unktunky were sent into the British camp, and 
immediately occupied. All that was now wanting to terminate the war 
was the capture of Bajee Eao and Appah Sahib. 

The Peishwa moved about with a daily decreasing army, and at last 
was surprised and defeated by CoL Adams, who croumed his ■victory 
by the capture of Chandah fort. Bajee Eao now made proposals to Mr. 
Elpliiustoue; but as they implied the possession of authority, he was 
informed that nothing short of unconditional submission would be 
listened to. Deeply mortified, he retreated -with about 8000 men to 
a strong hill-post, whence he sent agents to Sir John Malcolm, the 
nearest of his adversaries, to treat for a surrender. Malcolm, coveting 
the honour of being considered the terminator of the war, entered into 
negotiations at once; the terms of which were his surrender to Sir John, 
the abdication of his throne, and the passing the remainder of his life 
■uitlun the British tenitoir, the Company allo'n'ing him 80,000Z. a 
year, and the retention of his private treasures. These concessions 
were reluctantly confirmed by the governor-general, who considered 
them greatly disproportioned to the condition of the Peishwa; and he 
condemned Malcolm in strong terms for his injudiciousness. Trim- 
buckjee Danglia did not long remain free after his masters surrender; 
and being captured, •was confined a prisoner for life. 

Appah Sahib was for some time blockaded among the hills; but at 
length made his escape to Asseeighur, which was then invested by 
General Doveton, supported by Malcolm "with the Malwa contingent, 
a strong force of ardlleiy. 

Asseerghur, after an obstinate defence, surrendered on the 9th of 
April, 1819: but Appah Sahib had fled previously to its capture, and 
was not to be heard df Fort after fort was now surrendered, and the 
governor-general commenced his plans for managing the captured ter- 
ritorv. The possessors of proper^ were treated "with eveiy considera- 
tion. and the law little changed in its enforcement: but an increased 
vi«nlance was needed in the criminal courts to suppress the organised 
bodies of murderers and robbers that infested the country. By these 
means a great change in the condition of the natives "was eSected, 
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• CHAPTEE VL 

THE FIRST BURMESE AVAR, AND THE CESSIOH OP ASSAM AND THE 
TENASSERIM PROA'INCES TO THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


A.D. 1822-1827. 

I P the Marquis of Hastings had the honour of terminating success- 
fullj' one of the many important struggles in which the British 
forces had been engaged Avith native powers, he enjoyed the credit of 
having bequeathed to his successor a war as tedious and harassing, if 
not as brilliant, as any in AA'hich that government had ever been in- 
- volved. Before proceeding to detail the events of the first Burmese 
war, it Avill be necessary, in order to preserve this historical narrative 
in its integrity, to advert in the first place to the nomination of Earl 
Amherst as governor-general mainly thi'ongh ministerial influence ; 
Avhich was successfully m'ged against the superior claims of Lord 
William Bentinck, Avho had previously distinguished himself as go- 
vernor of Madras. 

The temporary administration of Mi*. Adams, pending the arrival 
of this latter nobleman, AA'as rendered notoiious by the exercise of a 
power which had hitherto not been used, though vested in the supreme 
government. To the censorship of the press of India was added the 
discretion of banishing any refractoiy or troublesome editor from the 
Company’s temtories. This despotic control was exercised by Mr. 
Adams agdinst the editor of the Calcutta Journal, who, upon publish- 
ing some stringent remarlm upon the acts of the executive, received 
notice to quit the country within a few days. This tyrannical pro- 
ceeding, involving as it did the ruin of an individual, called forth some 
severe sti*ictures in England, but was nevei*theless supported and ap- 
proved by the home government. 

It Avas at this period also that the negotiations among the Euro- 
pean powers, relative to the various Dutch settlements in the East, cap- 
tured during the war, were brought to a final issue by the British 
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authorities ceding to Holland the islands of Sumatra and Bencoolcn,' 
the former retaining possession of Malacca and Singapore. This last, 
under the auspices of Sir Stamford Baffles, was destined to rise to an 
importance as a commercial settlement unknown to any other of our 
eastern possessions ; and at the present time may he considered the 
heart of the Indian seas. 

Another event occurred, during the short administration of Mr. 
Adams, most disastrous to many of the,European community of India. 
The commercial firm of Palmer and Company had for a series of j'cars, 
and with the private cognisance of the ^larquis of Hastings, contracted 
for loans of money to the Nizam of the Deccan, amounting in the ag> 
gregate to 700,000/. ; and, as security for the repajment of the ba- 
lances, they had received a lien on the revenues of the Nizam. Such 
transactions were contrary to the laws of the Company, Avhich reserved 
to itself alone the right of entering upon monetary transactions rvith 
native powers. Some difficulties having arisen between the contract- 
ing parties, the entire affair came under the notice of the supreme go- 
vernment j whereupon the acting governor-general declared Palmer and 
Company had throughout acted illegally, 'and could not recover from 
the Nizam. The effect of this was to cause the immediate insolvency 
of this wealthy firm, to the serious injury of great numbers of the ser- 
vice, who had employed them as their bankers. 

■Whilst the British had been engaged in the extension of their ter- 
ritories on the west and north-west of India, the Burmese had been 
scarcely less actively employed in the enlargement of their dominions 
on the east. In this way the frontiers of the two powers approached 
each other, until the occupation of Assam, Arracan, and Cnchnr, finally 
rendered them near nciglibours. On the part of the Company there 
was little to hope for by any aggression in the direction of Buminh ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the 6dat of successes, over the inhabitants of 
the subjugated prorinccs led the advisers of tlie golden-footed sove- 
reign of Avn to indulge in dreams of further and more noble acquisi- 
tion to the wc.stward, 

^Matters might have remained undisturbed for a long period but for 
an occurrence which took place on the confines of the south-east teiri- 
torics. In order to render this affair intelligible, it will be first neces- 
sary to refer to cvcJits which had occurred on our IJurmnn frontier 
during the previous thirty years. 

It was in 1798 that as many as 30,000 of the Mjigs, a race inhabit- 
ing a part of Arracan, fled from the oj»pre?sion of their Burmese mas- 
ter®, and sought refuge within the British district of Chittagong. An 
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nsylum was not refused them, and they settled down in villages and 
towns to various pursuits. jMany attempts wei’c .subsequent!}* made 
by the Burmese authoi'itics to persuade the resident at Chittagong to 
deliver up the fugitives ; but without avail. An embassy was after- 
wards despatched by the eourt of Ava to Calcutta, but mtliout inducing 
any change in the poliey of the supreme government. In 1803, and 
again in 1809, embassies were sent to the governor-general by the 
Burmese sovereign, having the same subject for object, nlwa 3 's with 
aj)parent friendly results, but still Icawng the matter rankling in the 
mind of the latter potentate. In 1818 it appeared jjrobable that a 
rupture would ere long take place between the two powers. The go- 
vemor-genend, however, had no desire for a war which held out such 
small jwospcct of gain or renown, and assumed a conciliator}* tone in 
all negotiations. This demeanour w'as not unnatundly construed into 
weakness by the barbarian monarch ; and his tone and demands be- 
came more assuming ns that of the other evinced a more friendly 
disposition. On the nn-ival of Lord Amherst in India, a lull in Bur- 
mese agitation had taken place ; and it might have been imagined by 
ordinary spectators that the threatening storm would pass over. Sud- 
denly, however, it burst iqjon the British territories in a night-attack 
by the Burmese troops upon the island of Slmhporee, at the entrance 
of the Tck Nauf, or arm of the sea dhdding Chittagong from Antican. 
It had been usual to keep a small guard on duty to protect the island 
from any marauders ; but an attack from the Burmese not having been 
anticipated, the small force was overcome, and the island formally occu- 
pied by tlie Burmese. The goveraor of Airacan, when called upon to 
explain this invasion, impudently announced the annexation of it by 
his government ; and that, moreover, unless the acknowledged right of 
tlie Burmese to the island was admitted, the sovereign of Burmah would 
invade the British territories. This violent act was shortly followed by 
the imprisonment of the commander and several of the crew of the Com- 
jjany’s cruiser Sophia. Other open acts of hostility were committed; and 
finally large bodies of troops from Assam and Munnipore crossed the 
frontiers, and, plundering the villages, established themselves within a 
few miles of Sylhet by means of their usual defences, bamboo stockades. 
From this position they wei’e driven with considerable loss, as also 
from several other stockaded posts on the eastern frontier, though 
not always w'ithout loss on the side of the British. These operations 
oceurred during January and February of the year 1821; and when 
a more imposing force under the command of Colonel Innes was pre- 
paring to march against the inVadere, intelligence was received of a 
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numerous army of the Burmese haying penetrated ouf territories on 
the Arraean side, led on hy jSIaha Bnndoola, the favourite general of 
the sovereign of Ava, -who, it was stated, was so eonfident of success, 
that he carried with him golden fetters, in which the governor-general 
was to bo led captive to the presence of his royal master. 

Hostilities being no longer doubtful, Lord Amherst proclaimed war 
in due form, by issuing a manifesto declaring the Bimmcsc public ene- 
mies, stating the various causes of complaint against them, and inter- 
dicting all British subjects, European and native, from holding inter- 
course ndtli them. This proclamation also stated, that the " deliberate 
silence of the court of Ava, as well as the combination and extent of 
the operations undertaken by its officers, leave it no longer doubtful 
that the acts and declarations of the subordinate authorities arc fully 
sanctioned bj' their sovereign. The governor-general in council there- 
fore, for the safety of the subjects and security of our districts, already 
seriously alanncd and injured by the approach of the Burmese armies, 
has felt himself imperatively called on to anticipate the threatened in- 
vasion. The national honour no less obviously requires that atouement 
should be had for wrongs so wantonly inflicted and so insolently main- 
tained, and the national interests equally demand that we should seek, 
by an appeal to amis, that security agnijist futiu'c aggression which the 
arrogance and gr-asping sjnrit of the Bui’mcsc government have denied 
to friendly remonstrance and expostulation.” 

The ignorance of the authorities uj)on the geography and resources 
of the Burmese territories caused some hesitation in adopting a plan of 
action. It was intended at one time to march on Ava through Aim-, 
can, a subsidiary force moving simultaneously from Caclmr j but on 
inquiry this plan was abandoned, tlio unhcaltlnncss of Armcaii being 
considered insurmountable. It was then I’csolved that Jladras and 
Bengal .should provide an army which should capture Ivaugooii, the 
principal Burmese scn-jiort at the mouth of the river Irrawaddy, 'llic 
.<--cizurc of this jflnce, it was believed, would intimidate the king, and 
induce him to .sue for peace j if otlicrwi.se, it was I'csoivcd to cstnhlish 
a dc]»ot of ammunition and militniy' stores at Bangoon, to seize the 
boats and a.sccnd the river to tlic capital, n distance of six hundred 
miles. Port Connvnlli-s, a harbour in tlic Andaman Islands was the 
jdnee of rendezvons to which the Bengal division was conveyed in 
April, to he followed in May by tlic ^ladras force. Tl»e united foreen 
were commanded bj' Sir Arebibald Cnini>bell, who had served with 
great di.slinclion in the Sjiaiii.sh cvanijinigns, hut knew little either of 
.Indian war.s or di.-:eijdine. Coininodorc Clrnnt coiumamled the naval 
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part of ibc expedition, consisting of the Liffy, Larne, SopMa, Slancy, 
with several eruisers, and a small stcam-Tcsscl. 

Tlie 10th of Jfay found the sqtiadron anchored ■within the- bar of the 
Iirawaddy, to the gi'cat consternation of the Burmese authorities ; and 
ns the night advanced ^^•atch-fircs were lighted in cveiy' direction along 
the shores. The British resolved at once to make for Eangoon, trusting, 
by the great consternation evinced, that the place woidd surrendei’; and 
afford at once cattle, boots, and boatmen, all of which the expedition 
was destitute of. Accordingly, arrangements hoAing been speedily 
made, the fleet sailed up the river on the ensuing morning. At noon 
the Liffy anchored in fi-ont of the king's battery at Bangoon, the re- 
mainder of the vessels taking position in her rear. These arrange- 
ments were effected A\*ithout the slightest interruption, the enemy ap- 
pearing completely intimidated. The Burmese authorities, however, 
at length succeeded in persuading their mercenaries to open a- cannon- 
ade upon the ships, to which the Liffy replied, quickly driving the 
troops from their guns, and leaving the town deserted b}' both soldiers, 
and inhabitants. 

The complete evacuation of Eangoon was at first viewed with sus- 
picion, it being apprehended that it was intended as a ruse. It 
soon, however, transpired that upon the arrival of the British be- 
coming knouTi, the governor, aware of the defenceless natui'C of tlie 
place, had ordered the inhabitants to be driven into the thick jun- 
gle of the interior, drafting the males into the army, and retaining 
their wives and children as hostages for their fidelity. This appears 
to have been a customary practice ndth the Burman government. The 
position of the victors was now one of considerable anxiety; for, 
destitute of supplies, and without the means of travelling either by 
land or water, it was evident that during the apijroaohing monsoon 
the hovels of Eangoon were to be their quai*ters, with an uncertain 
supply of pro^^sions, and but a remote prospect of reinforcements from 
Calcutta. 

It was known previous to the capture of Eangoon, that there were a 
few British and American residents in the town, whose absence afforded 
considerable anxiety to the captore. It subsequently appeared that 
they "were seized and confined, and after repeated examinations by the 
governor were condemned to death. In this condition the prisoners 
remained several hours, when a 32-pound shot from the Liffy struck the 
place in which the chiefs were assembled, upon which they hurried off 
with their prisonei's some miles into the interior. An advanced guard 
of the British fortunately followed in their track, and so alarmed the 

o 
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Burmese 'escort -that they fled in great 'haste^ leaving -their' prisoners 
behind them, who were thus -liberated. 

‘The possession ,of the Golden Dagon Pagoda, about -two miles and 
A half &om B-angoon, -was .-Sir A. -Campbell’s first care. The approach 
to it on the southern face was through a row of mango, cocoa-nut, and, 
other beautiful trees leading, from the town, and shading a good' road, 
at each side of which were- monasteries of great antiquity, and richly 
carved with otuious images and ornaments ; whilst here and there ap- 
peared huge images of grifiSns and other hideous monsters, guarding 
the entrance to different pagodas; at the end'of this road rose abruptly 
the eminence on which stood.the golden Dagon. 

Thj removal of the inhabitants from Bangoon Vas but the prelude 
to the desolation of the country, in the hope that famine would drive 
the British from the place. This would, doubtless, have been good 
policy, had humanify accompanied the perpetration ; but the evils that 
it was intended to inflict upon the invaders fell with tenfold severity 
upon the poor inhabitants, who were as little cared for as .though they 
neither belonged to the coirntry nor were worthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration to those who directed the war. 

The Burmese, who formed a cordon round the British, resolved, 
while they harassed them, to avoid an engagement. They were con- 
cealed in their impenetrable forests, and carried their measures iato 
effect without the slighest chance of observation, whilst with their ad- 
versaries all was doubt and uncertainty. Their scouts came in without 
intelligence, and the natives previously removed from the vicini^, all 
means of communication were destroyed. The English commander 
had been induced to suppose that the occupation of Bangoon would m- 
stantly have produced its effect upon the court of Ava, and that the 
demands of the governor-general would have been immediately com- 
plied with; but the present aspect of affairs led him to doubt the 
accuracy of these conclusions. Even the rising of the inhabitants 
of Pegu against the yoke of the Burmese, which he was informed 
might be safely relied upon, had not been manifested by ihe slightest 
movement. 

The court of Ava had been both especting and preparing for war, 
but not in the quarter in which it appeared. After the insolent mes- 
sage sent to Chittagong, respecting the retention of the island of Sha- 
poree, preparations upon an extensive scale were made for invading 
Chittagong from Arracan ; and reports were circulated that, in the event 
of the British refusing to give up all claims to the island, an army of 
thirty thousand men would invade Bengal, and march directly upon 
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Calcutta. TJpon tlie arrival of the British at Pegu active preparations 
ivere made to expel them. Every to^vn and village contributed its 
quota of armed men to its respective chief, and the Irrawaddy was 
covered with boats conve 3 ’ing troops to the main army assembled at Hen- 
gawaddy. At the end of Maj', strengthened in numbers, they approached 
the British, and began stockading themselves in the jungle, to which. 
Sir A. Campbell oiTered no opposition, trusting for an opportunity to 
impress a lesson upon the court of Ava. A stockade having been' 
thro^vn up at a short distance &om our pickets, the general headed a 
reconnoitring pari^', it being reported the governor of Shudauny was' 
there stationed with a large force to harass the English, and prevent 
the inhabitants from quitting the jungle. The stockades being in- 
complete, were abandoned as the troops advanced, who found unfinished 
works in every direction, demonstrating that this movement had not' 
been anticipated by the enemy. 

A sudden tempest falling as the British passed from the jungle 
into the adjoining rice-fields, compelled them to advance on the vil- 
lages ■without their field-pieces. As the huts were approached, it was 
discovered that they were protected by two stockades of consider- 
able strength, well mounted, and guarded bj' troops, who uttered loud 
shouts of defiance. The rain which had prevented the guns from being 
brouffht forward, had also rendeiad the muskets of the British com- 
paratively useless ; and as they could not return the enemy’s fire, which 
was well maintained, no time was lost in attacking them. Three com- 
panies rushed gallantly forward under the command of General Camp- 
bell, and forced their way through the stockade, killing or driving out 
the Burmese, who refused to give or take quarter. 

The irrepressible valour of the English, which thus foiled the dogged 
determination of the Burmese, impressed the latter with a respect for 
the courage of their adversaries they had not before felt ; and anx- 
ious, moreover, to gain time, they endeavoured to practise upon the 
patience of their invaders by strong professions of friendship and de- 
sire for peace ; but Sir A. Campbell was not so easily duped, and did 
not for one moment delay his preparations for attacking Kemmendine, 
a war-station up the river, which the enemy were dailj’- strengthen- 
ing. On the 9th of June it was announced that two ofiScers of rank 
from the enemy were solicitous to confer with the general. Permission 
was given, and two waivboats appeared, from whence the deputies 
landed, and were escorted to the house of the British commissioners. 
Assuming an easy familiaritj', it was soon discovered they were either 
un'willing or not authorised to treat, and that their object was simply 
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to delay nlTaira; and upon tlicir rcqucHting n BUKpenslon of lioBtilitics 
for a few days, it was at once refused. At 2 o’clock on the following 
morning the Britiflh advanced on Kcmmcndinc by a road parallel to 
tljc river, and at no great distance from it. The advancing column was 
Boon cheeked by a' formidable stockade, flanked on three sides by the 
jungle, and fourteen feet high in front, protected by cross-bars and pali- 
sades driven diagonally into the earth. Two eighteen-pounders having 
reached the spot, and opened a fire upon the defences, a gap was soon 
made, and an assault at once ordered. In a few minutes the British 
found themselves in comjdctc possession of the position, after a loss of 
200 men on the part of the enemy. At the rear of the fort the gilt 
umbrella, sword, and spear of the Burmese commander were found, 
the umbrella much shattered by a shower of grape ; and the body of the 
chief was found a few yards farther in the jungle. He had apparently 
received his death-wound where the emblems of command were dropped, 
and had probably been carried off by his attendants, until their own 
Bnfety rendered it expedient to leave their burden behind them. Tiic 
chief was said to be recognised ns the elder deputy of the day before, 
whoso pacific tone had so much amused the English commissioner. 

The Kcmmcndinc stockade was reached the same day at 5 r.sr., and 
was found by General Campbell to bo much more formidable than he 
had anticipated. He therefore postponed his attack until the ensuing 
day. As morning broke, the mortar batteries were opened, and told 
with such cITcct, that the attacking columns were marched forward, and 
the position captured without resistance; the Burmese having retreated 
to avoid the destruction our shells w’crc making in their crowded 
stockade. This victorj', although it had the cficct of striking terror 
into the enemy’s soldiers, had little infiucncc upon the court- of Ava, 
which, continued to authorise the military chiefs to lay the country 
waste, in order cfrcotually to render the British dependant for their re- 
sources upon India. 

About the end of the following June it was known that Sykia . 
Woongee, a minister of state, had received the imperial order to drive 
the British into the sen. To enforce this command, a large body of the 
enemy emerged from the jungle early in July, and advancing in a pa- 
rallel line to our front, attacked the British position near Kangoon, 
where a regiment of sepoys being advanced and supported by two 
guns, the Burmese commander ordered a retreat ; w'hen the news of 
this action reached Ava, he w'as dismissed with disgrace, and the second 
minister of state, Soomba Wongec, appointed to the command of the 
army in his stead. 
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Tlic ncvr commander occupied a very sh'ong post at Kummeroot 
ndth Ins force, about iiro miles from tbc Dagon pagoda, and had like- 
wise fortified a commanding point of the river above Kemmendine,- 
where he not only prevented the navigation of the river, but con- 
structed fire-rafts to destroy tlic British vessels of war. Both positions 
General Campbell attacked simultaneously, leading the column against 
tbc river position in person, whilst he left the advance on Kummeroot 
to Gencxal M'Bcan. 
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Campbell found his undertaking really formidable; the stockades 
en. both sides of the river being not only admirably posted and 
strongly constructed, but well found with guns and men. A naval 
force under Captain Marrj'at, consisting of a brig and three cruisers, 
were ordered to clear the obstructions on the river. These soon 
sftenced the Burmese artilleiy; and a breach having been effected, 
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ll»o storming pnrty crossed tho river nnd carried flic stoclciidc with 
litUo loss. General Jl'llcun, n]»proaching Kiimmcroot^ found himself 
completely smTonndcil hy woll-constmclcd stockades, garrisoned hy 
largo hodics of lrooj>s, who watched his advance with gi-cat contempt, 
llcstitnto of guns, he determined on an immediato assault upon their 
principal stivmghold, consisting of three stockades, one within the 
other; tho last was Soomha Wongcc’s head-quarters. The Bnrmese 
general was taking his forenoon meal when the report of the British 
advance was made to him; hut satisfied with his position and tlic valour 
of his troops, ho merely commanded his ofliccrs to their post, with 
orders to “ drive tho audacious strangers away.” 

lie was not allowed to finish his repast in quiet; tho rapidly-ap- 
proaching volleys of musketry announced the forcing of his outer line. 
Ilaslening to tho scene of conflict, he found his men crowded together 
in the centre stockade, upon which the British fire was pouring ndtli 
terrible cflcct. Panic-stricken nnd confined, all attempts of their leader 
to got them into order were unavailing. At length Soomhn Wongco 
fell, and the Burmese troops fled, leaving 800 dead in the stockades; 
while tho jungle and neighbouring villages were filled with the wounded 
nnd the dying. 

Although General Campbell had captured ten stockades, covered by 
thirty guns, nnd well garrisoned, ho was unable to take advantage of 
the jianic his successes had created by marching upon the capital. He 
determined, therefore, to act against tho maritime province of Tenas- 
scrim. The principal places ofl'ered little opposition ; several excellent 
harbours were secured ; nnd what was all-imjiortant, a salubrious, coun- 
try discovered for our troops, whom tho pestilential air of Rangoon 
had seriously nfl'ceted. 

Tho king of Ava, smprised at the audacity of an insignificant num- 
ber of men, and unable to understand their success, despatched his two 
brothers to superintend tho war. These were accompanied by numbers 
of astrologers, who wore to foretell the periods most favourable for suc- 
cess. Tlicy were likowis'o attended by a body of warriors termed the 
“invulncrablcs.” The distinguishing features of this ludicrous nnd pan- 
tomimic force consisted in tho short cut .of their hair, nnd peculiar 
method of tntooing, tho figures of elephants, lion.s, and tigers being, ela- 
borately and somewhat abundantly displayed all over their persons.^ 
Gold, silver, and precious stones were also inserted in their arms, in- 
troduced under tho skin •when young. They are considered by their 
countrymen to bo invulnerable; and to judge from the absurd exposure 
of their persons to the fire of nu enemy, they are either impressed with 
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tlicsiimc opinion, or find it necessary to sliew a marked contempt for 
danger, in support of their pretensions. 

Tlic English commander had ascciiaincd that the princes were 
wamed by the astrologers to wait for the first luclty moon, and as 
this was not vciy near, lie determined not to lie idle, and forthwith 
attacked several posts which had prevented provisions being brought to 
Bangoon. One of these, SjTiam, n fort originally erected by the Por- 
tuguese, had been recently repaired and strongly stockaded. Against 
this place a strong partj’ in boats was sent, and it was captured, not- 
withstanding the advantages in favour of the besieged ; the Burmese 
retreated to the pagoda, lea'i’ing eight guns and a quantity of ammu- 
nition behind them. From the fort the English advanced to the pa- 
goda, which was also canned without loss. 

Tlic astrologers, it was ascertained, had at length discovered the 
favoured time for attacking the British, \iz. at midnight on the 30th 
of August. Sir A. Campbell, having made his preparations, was in 
readiness to receive them. The imnilnerables boldly nishcd up the 
road leading to the gi'eat pagoda, uttering threats and imprecations 
against the impious strangers who defiled the place ivith their presence. 
The English remained perfectly quiet until the multitude approached 
the gateway, when the guns were opened wth discharges of grape, 
whilst the musketry poured in rapid vollc 3 's among them. The invul- 
ncrablcs, astonished at the carnage, fled to the jungle, leaving the dead 
and dying in evci^' direction. 

This success General Campbell determined to improve by driving 
the enemy from all their posts near Bangoon. iMajor Evans was ac- 
cordingly* dispatched with three hundred men to ascend the Lyne river, 
and Colonel Smith with the light division on the road to Pegu. Colo- 
nel Smith having cleared several stockades, leairnt that a large body of 
the enemy, with cavaliy, elephants, and guns, were in o fortified pa- 
goda at Kytloo. As his men were all sepoys, he sent to General Camp- 
bell for a European reinforcement. His request was refused, with 
what appeared to Colonel Smith an imputation on his motives. Con- 
eeiving that his courage was doubted, -he resolved to hazard an attack, 
which proved unsuccessful ; and, after severe loss in killed and wounded, 
he was compelled to order a retreot, the gallantry of the officers being, 
unsupported by their men, who were alarmed at the superior physical 
strength of the Burmese. 

The Burmese had in the meantime commenced preparations in 
Arracan for invading Bengal. Maha Bandoola, their commander, with 
a powerful force, marched on Bomoo, and attacked a. small body of- 
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British stationed there. . These, after a gallant resistance,' ■were over- 
whelmed and nearly all destroyed or captured. The intelligence of 
this catastrophe reaching the commanding officer, who was marching 
to their relief, he made for Chittagong, considering that would be the 
next place upon which tbe enemy’s power would be directed. The 
Burmese, however, never attempted to turn their advantage to account; 
and before Bandoola entered upon fresh aggressions, he was recalled 
to defend his country. This affair produced most painful impressions 
throughout Bengal. The peasantry fled from the inidsible Burmese, 
as they were called ; and the native merchants of Calcutta were dis- 
suaded with difficulty from removing their families and property from 
that city. These alarms were fostered by the Peishwa and other Mah- 
ratta princes at Benares, as was subsequently ascertained. 

By the end of the rainy season the British in Bangoon had formed 
far more favourable opinions of their position. Great improvements 
were visible in the health of the troops, and hopes of an. early ad- 
vance were entertained. Pivp hundred Mugh boatmen from Chittagong 
were brought in and employed in preparing boats for the river service; 
n reinforcement also had arrived, consisting of two British regiments, 
some .native infantry, a squadron of cavalry, and a troop of horse-artil- 
lery. Added to these, transports -with draught-cattle began to arrive ; 
all of which tended to impart fresh spirit to the men, who were busily- 
preparing for their advance when the approach of Maha Bandoola and 
his force was announced. He was the best general in the Burmese 
service, and commanded the largest army they had ever sent into the 
field. 

The 'enemy’s approach was learnt by means of an intercepted letter 
from Bandoola to the ex-govemor of Martaban, stating that he had left 
Prome at the head of an army well disciplined and supplied, either to 
capture or drive the English from Eangoon. 

On the SOth of November the Burmese assembled in the forest in 
front of the Shoe-dagon Pagoda. Their lines, extending from above 
Kemmendine in a semicircular direction to the village of Puzendown, 
were easily traced by the smoke from their watch-fires. As night set 
in, the hum of voices from this multitude ceased, and in its place was 
heard the sound of heavy columns marching to the very edge of the 
jungle which formed our barrier. The greatest alertness was displayed 
by the British, a furious assault on the pagoda being momentarily ex- 
pected; but -day broke without -their expectations being realised. 
Scarcely had the day dawned when hostilities commenced "with a heavy 
fire of musketry at Eemmcndinc, the reduction of that place being 
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prcliuiinnry to any general attack. The firing Avas long and animated ; 
and from the commanding situation at the great pngoda, though nearly 
two miles from the scene of action, the troops posted there could dis- 
tinctly hear the yells and shouts of the infuriated assailants, occasion- 
ally returned by the hearty cheer of the British seamen, as they pomed 
in their hcaA'y broadsides upon the resolute and persevering masses. 

In the afternoon scvcnil Burmese divisions yfcro discemed marching 
toAA'ards the Pallas river j and later in the day dense bodies issued 
from the forest, about a mile from tlic cast front of the pagoda, taking 
position on the rh'cr at Puzendown, already strongly occupied by 
cavalry and infantry. These formed the left Aring of the Burmese 
army. The centre AA-as posted in the forest, and defied all conjecture 
ns to its strength or position. In a fcAV hours the British Avcrc com- 
pletely surrounded, AA’ith the narroAV channel of the Bangoou riA'er alone 
unoccupied in their rear. The line of circumvallation taken up by the 
enemy extended a considerable distance, and being dmded by the 
river, weakened Malm . Bandoola’s means of assailing us on any par- 
ticular point ; but the celerity, order, and regularity AA-ith AA’bich the 
dififcrcut corps took up their stations reflected much credit on the 
Burmese general. 

In the afternoon a sortie aa’os made to ascertain the disposition of 
the Burmese ; and as they AA’crc entirely unprepared for this movement, 
they Avcrc forced from their earth-mounds, or coverings, AA’hich they 
had rapidly throAATi up, AAuth scA’cre loss, IcaATug a great quantity of aims 
and tools in the trenches. But in the evening the Burmese returned to 
these Avorks, and began fresh cxcaA'ations. Soon after sunset the ene- 
my’s activity was again evinced by a fierce attack on Kcmmcndinc, 
the country being simultaneously illumined by the flames of their tre- 
mendous fire-rafts, set adrift in the river to destroy our shipping at Ban- 
goon. These rafts the sailors secured and toAved ashore, Avhere they were 
consumed, AA'hilst the attack on Kemmendiue by land was also repelled. 

For three or four days Sir A. Campbell allowed the enemy to ad- 
vance their outposts until within fifty yards of his lines, Avben ascer- 
taining tbaji they had brought all their ammunition and stores from 
the jungle into their entrenchments, he resolved on a decisive attack. 
Tavo bodies under Majors Sale and Walker Avere ordered to advance, 
Avhile a number of armed boats under Captain Chads proceeded to Fu- 
zendoAvn Creek, and opened a fire upon the enemy’s intrenchments. 
Walker’s column was stoutly opposed; but advancing, it drove the Bur- 
mese from their trenches at the bayonet’s point, though with the,loss 
of its leader. Sale’s column met Avith less resistance, forcing the centre 
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with COSO, nntl then uniting with Wnlkcr’s troops, it ended in driving 
the enemy from nil parts into the jnnglc, leaving the earth strewed 
with the dead and wounded. The whole of their guns, tools, and other 
stores were at the same time captured. 

Still undaunted, Bnndoola ]>orBCvercd in his attempts, his troops 
lahouring to make good their approaches to the groat pagoda. On the 
morning of the 7th four attacking columns from the British linos once 
more forced their entrenchments, and again the Burmese were compelled 
to retreat into the forest in their roar. In the evening a detachment 
from Bnngoon attacked the position nt Dalla,. which had cnahlcd the 
enemy to keep Kommondino in a state of siege. The attempt was suc- 
ccssful j and the Burmese wore driven from their line of circumvallation,. 
with the loss of the remainder of their guns, ammunition, and stores. 

These reverses caused hundreds of Bandoola’s troops to desert, while 
he was personally fearful that his tyrannical sovereign would wreak 
his vongeauco upon him for his losses. Ho therefore detemined to 
maintain his position if possible. Four miles in the rear he had ni\ 
army of reserve busied in stockading and strengthening a position near 
the village of Kokicn, where considerable reinforcements were ordered 
to join him j and finding ho could still face the enemy witli twenty-five 
thousand men, ho resolved to risk another action should the English 
again attack him. With the view of assisting his operations, ho bribed 
several of the inhabitants to sot fire to Eangoon in .various places, 
hoping that in the confusion some favourable opportunity might pre- 
sent itself to advance his schemes. The fire was, however, soon oxtin-' 
guished, and on the 16th the English advanced to the attack of Kokicn 
at three dill’cront positions. As long ns our troops wero advancing, the 
enemy maintained a heavy fire j but no sooner had the advanced column 
penetrated the works than the enemy fled in every direction, and the 
entrenchments were carried with little loss to tho assailants, but great 
sacrifice to their adversaries. It was estimated that from the Ist to the 
16th of December, six thousand Burmese were slain, while the total on 
our side killed and wounded did not amount to six hundred, oflicors 
and men. 

Notwithstanding the repeated defeats of Bandooln, it was evident 
that tho war would bo indefinitely pi'oti’notcd unless tho interior of tho 
country was penetrated. Accordingly, Sir A. Campbell resolved to 
maVch on Promc, while General Cotton proceeded thither with another 
division in boats ; Sale being ordered, nt tho same time, to reduce 
Bnsscin. Tho march was commenced on tho 11th of February, 1826;, 
and on the cvcjiing of tho 26tl» of tho ensuing month, Sir A. Campbell 
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reached a Tillage from which Bandoola’s position at Donoohew was 
visible. The general continued to advance, without much opposition, 
until the 25th, and halted ■Nvithin cannon-shot of the enemy’s stochadcs. 
On the morning of the 27th the flotilla was seen in full sail, and, 
after an unsuccessful attack by the Burmese, captured or reduced every 
thing opposed to it. 

Bandoola having been killed by a shell, the troops refused to obey 
any other commander, and deserted Donoohew, which was iminediatcly 
occupied by the besiegers, who forthwith prepared to march on Prome, 
which, in its turn, was abandoned as the British advanced. The court 
of Ava defeated, but not disheartened, once more tried to organises fresh 
army, and raised levies from every part of the kingdom. This hete- 
rogeneous force was commanded on the right division bySuddaWoon; 
— the prime minister, Kce Woongee, commanded the centre ; while 
the left wing, under Maha Ifemiow, followed a route about ten miles 
from the centre. On the 10th of Xovember 3Iaha Xemiow occupied 
Wattygoon, sixteen miles from Prome, whither Colonel ilTlowal was 
sent to dispossess them; but the Burmese, learning his advance, marched 
to meet him. In the engagement which followed Sf'Dowal was shot, 
which so dispirited his sepoys, as to cause them to retreat. The Bur- 
mese^ elated with this trifling advantage, resolved to retake Prome. 
The English having completed their arrangements, on the first of De- 
cember, two columns, repectively headed by Generals Sir A. Campbell 
and Cotton, marched against Xemiow. The engagement that followed 
was obstinately contested by the enemy, and terminated in the deafli 
of the Burmese general, and the total annihilation of his army. 2va- 
paadu was next assaulted, and was carried at tite bayonets point- with 
great slaughter amongst its defenders. 

On the 5th of December the remaining drririon of the Euimesearmy 
under Sudda TToon was attacked and defeateoL the troops firing in 
consternation to the woods for protection. General CampbelL -rnih the 
view of ending the war, began Lk march on the eneny's captal eariy 
in December. After the capture of several stoekad^ and some 
sldrmishK. Patanagoh was reached, when oners of negcrisrion were 
renewed, and a meering to agree » 5 >c>n the terms of a trsay was sp- 
pointed for the first of -TjEjusiy. 1S25- It W 2 % however, cissorersi 
fLgf tJie Bunnse were cisrimnlsting; and consegneniiiy, -i^un fheamns- 
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leaving the whole of their artillery and stores. Prince Mciniah,oo and' 
his defeated aiToy retreated os quickly as possible, closely pressed by 
the British. 

On the 2tith the army was again on its march through a country 
desolated by fury and fanaticism. On the 31st two Burmese of rank 
anived, with full authority for negotiating a treaty, and General 
Campbell refusing to waive one point of his former demands, was as- 
sured they would be yielded ; but no entreaty prevailed on him to 
aiTCst the progress of his army j he, however, agreed not to pass Pag- 
ham Mew for twelve days. 

Notwithstanding the assurances of tlicso envoys, Campbell, as he 
proceeded onwards, ascertained that hostilities were to be renewed. 
The king, instigated by a warrior of low origin, believed his boast, 
that with thirty thousand men he could annihilate the rebellious stran- 
gers. A fresh levy was accordingly made, and the force honomed 
with the title ‘of “ Ketrievers of the king’s glory.” The British army, 
weakened by the absence of two brigades, did not muster two thousand 
men i nevertheless Campbell determinedly pushed on to Pagham Mew. 
Clearing the jungle, he debouched on the Burmese army sixteen thou- 
sand strong; regardless of their position and numbers, the British 
dashed into their centre, which was speedily overthrown, and the 
wings with great difficulty reached the second line of redoubts under 
the walls of Pagham Mew. No time was allowed for rallying ; tlie 
English troops rushed into the Burmese entrenchments and within 
the city, and thus secured the victory. This was the most sanguinary 
defeat the Burmese had yet experienced. Severe as had been their 
former engagements, this was still more so; but thirteen hundred 
men, with their boastful leader, returned to Ava out of all that numerous 
host. 

The army was still kept marching until it arrived at Gandabooy 
forty-five miles from the capital, when the Burmese monarch, com- 
pletely humbled and disheartened, sent envoys to conclude peace upon 
any terms, which were at length arranged, and the treaty signed and 
sealed at Gandaboo on the 24th. By this act the king of Ava renounced 
his claim to the soverei^ty over Assam, Gachar, and Jylna; declared 
Munzipore an independent kingdom ; acknowledged the mountains of 
Arracan as the boundary between his territory and the Company’s, and 
yielded the whole of Tenasserim to the British. He farther agreed to 
pay, in four payments, a crore of rupees, not to punish any of his 
subjects who had assisted us during the war, to include the king of 
Siam in the amnesty, and to grant to British vessels visiting his ports 
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the same privileges enjoyed by his own ships. The English; on their 
part, undertook to fall back on Eangoon at once, to IcaA'^e the country 
entirely upon the payment of the second instalment of the crore of 
rupees, and to return all prisoners with as little delay as possible. 

On the 5th of March Sir A. Campbell gave the order for returning 
to Eangoon, which he reached without any casualties. The whole of 
the troops did not, however, return by this route ; a body of sepoys, 
conducted by native guides, were directed to cross the country to Arra- 
can, where they arrived without much trouble. Ava was thus proved 
to bo accessible, upon any future occasion, by land as well as by water. 

During our operations against the Burmese in 1S35, the atten- 
tion of the Bengal executive was called to affairs at Bhurtpore, where 
Diirgoon Sal, immediately upon the rajah’s death, usurped the throne 
rightfully belonging to Bulwunt Sing, a minor, whose interests we 
had promised to protect ; upon which the guai'dians of the prince 
fled with him to Calcutta, and prayed the assistance, of the gover- 
nor-general. Lord Lake’s failure at Bhurtpore had created a strong 
party thci'e inimical to the British ; and it had been wished for some 
time, upon political giuunds, to destroy this influence. A favourable 
opportunity for so doing now presented itself, and it was determined to 
destroy the hallucination that Bhurtpore was impregnable. Lord Com- 
bermcre happening to arrive in India at this juncture, assumed the 
command of the army; and on the 10th of December, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, supported by a hundred pieces of artillery, ap- 
peared before the walls. Un^villing that the females and childi'cn 
should encounter the horrors of such an assault as must ensue, he ad- 
dressed a letter to Durgoon Sal, on the 21st, urging him to send them 
out of the fort, and offering safe conduct to them, and further gave 
twenty-four hours for the execution of his humane desires ; he after- 
wards further extended the time twelve hours, though without any 
result. 

On the 23d besieging operations commenced, the north-east angle 
being selected as the point d'appui, the British at the same time pos- 
sessing themselves of Euddum Eundee, a village, and completing their 
first parallel eight hundred yards from the fort. The remainder of the 
month was employed in constructing and repairing batteries and mak- 
ing preparations for the general assault, a heavy and destructive fire 
being sustained by the town during the whole time. At length, on 
the 3d of January, 1826, the artillery began to breach the curtains. The 
tough mud-walls were, however, much more effective than masonry; 
as fte batteries produced but little effect, rccourae was had to m? \ 
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On tlic IGtTi two mines were driven, and sprung successfully (previous 
mines had proved ineffective, or were rendered abortive by the be- 
sieged) ; and an excellent breach in the walls being reported, the 18th 
was fixed on for the assault. Early in the morning, the troops forming 
the storming-party reached the advanced trenches without being dis- 
covered j while General Nicholls and General Ecynclls, at the head 
of their brigades, were respectively to mount the left and right 
breaches, the explosion of the mine being the signal for attack. The 
explosion took place at 'eight o’clock in the morning, carrying away 
the entire salient angle and a great portion of the stone cavalier in the 
rear. The troops immediately advanced with great order and determi- 
nation; and shortly, notwithstanding the fury of the besieged, carried 
the breaches, and in two hours the w'holc rampart environing the town 
and the gates of tlm citadel were in the hands of the besiegers : very 
shortly afterwords the citadel itself was captured. General Hugh, who 
had been specially appointed to prevent the enemy’s escape, so judici- 
ously disposed his men that Durgoon Sal, his wife, and two sons, were,' 
with a strong body of horse, made prisoners in their attempt to force a 
passage tlmough the 8th Light Cavalry. 

It was estimated that not less than four thousand of the besieged 
fell in this assault, and scarcely a man escaped through Hugh’s cordon 
of cavalry. The whole of the military stores and ammunition being 
captured, the polirical and military power of Bhurtpore was annihi-- 
lated, and the fortifications demolished, by Lord Combermere’s order, 
on the Gth of February. All the remaining fortresses belonging to the 
rajah surrendered, and the rajah himself was I’cinstated ; after which 
Lord Combermere broke up the camp, and returned to Calcutta on the 
20th of February. 

This gallant assault merited, and received, the thanks of Parliament 
and the East India Company ; and what was still more gratifying, the 
prize-money which the king presented to the Company was ordered 
by the Court of Directors to be distributed among the troops. 

In 1827, the whole of British India being in a state of tranquillity, 
Lord Amherst proceeded to the upper provinces, and visited Delhi, 
expressly to arrange the relations of the British government with the 
nominal king of that country ; his negotiations were ended by settmg 
aside the shadow of sovereignty which had nominally attached to the 
last descendant of the Mogul. At the end of March Lord Amherst 
embarked for England in his Majesty’s ship jBTewkit, leaving the Hon. 
Mr. Bayley to administer the government of- India pending the arrival 
of his successor. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FEOir THE ADjriFISTIlATIO.V OP LOUD WILtlASt BENTIN'CK TO THE 
AXXEXATION' OP SCIXDE AKD THE PACIPICATIOX OF GWALIOR. 

.v.B. 1$2S-1S44. 

T he ndininistration of Lord WilHnm BcntJnck, who succeeded Earl 
Amherst, was, unlike that of any of his predecessors, juai-kcd by 
no warlike demonstrations. The inroads of hordes of hill-tribes, the 
punishment and dethronement of the petty rajah of Coorg, and some 
other arrangements with A’arious tributary powers, were not sufficient 
to disturb the general tinminilllty which now pen-nded India, and 
which it was his lordship’s fortune to turn to profitable account. The 
state of the scmccs received the governor-gcncrars earnest attention, 
and many reforms were introduced into their various branches, which, 
liowevcr unpalatable to the members, were cidculatcd greatly to im- 
j>rove their efficiency. Many concessions were also made to the natives 
of India ; not the least valuable of which was an enactment freeing 
scccdcrs from the Hindoo or Mahomedan faith within the Bengal 
Presidency from the penalties whicli had, under the old native laws, 
attached to such an act, A’iz. the forfeiture of their personal and family 
property. 

Educational and other public institutions received his lordship’s 
warmest support } and to this day the name of Bcntinck is gratefully 
remembered by the inhabitants of British India. Two projects of 
national importance were at this time undertaken ; of one of which 
the ultimate benefits can scarcely be over-estimated — the opening of 
communications between British India and the countiics west of the 
Indus ns far ns the Caspian Sea, and the establishment of an overland 
steam communication between England and India. 

The former of these projects had for its objects the extension of British 
commerce, and the ascertaining the feasibibty of a Russian invasion 
from that quarter. This important and dangerous task was confided to 
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TIic advent of Lord Auckland ns governor-general of India was 
destined to prove a inonicntous epoch in the Anglo-Indian annals. On 
this appointment being made known, the public were somewhat at n 
loss to guess what peculiar quality of his lordship liad formed the justi- 
fication of the act. Xonc knew what his administrative ability might 
amount to ; and all who took the trouble to form any opinion on the 
Bubject, were unanimous that the name of Auckland could by no human 
possibility become distinguished in connexion with the government of 
the vast territories over which it was decided that he should hold an 
almost uncontrolled sway. But these cavillers were mistaken j they 
knew not. their man. Before these sceptics in the achievements of an 
Auckland were three years older, they had the strongest possible rea- 
sons for ncconling to his lordship a distinction and a notoriety ns 
world-wide, and ns indelible, ns any achieved by a Clive or a Welling- 
ton. It was Lord Aucklniurs destiny to place the British arms in a 
position they had never previously occupied on the continent of India ; 
to cJirvc out for the British forces a career ns disastrous ns its origin 
was unjustifiable and unworthy j to peril our position in the East j to 
sacrilico an army of bravo men ; and finallj', to clothe half the nation 
in raounring, and to overwhelm the other half with shame and indig- 
nation. 

On the amval of this amic.ably-disposcd nobleman in Calcntin, ho 
found India rife until rumours of Eussiau diplomacy and Bussian in- 
trigue. Evciy political occun'cncc of the day was set down to autocmtic 
inilucncc ; every foreign traveller in moustaches was believed to be a 
diploinate or ofiiccr of engineers from St. Petershurgh ; and every Arab 
or Bcloochce trader who crossed the western frontier was transformed 
by these political genii of the Company’s sennee into a Bussian spy. 

Shah Soojah, the imbecile ruler of Afghanistan, had been expelled 
that countiy, in the ordinary eastern style, to make room for one far 
better able to rule such a turbulent people as were his subjects ; and 
the deposed chief appeared well satisfied to find himself with his head 
on his shoulders, eating the Company’s "salt” within the walls of 
the British fortress of Loodiannh, one of the north-western frontier 
stations. 

The Punjab or “ Country of the- Five Bivers,” which formed the 
barrier between our extreme frontiers and the turbulent Afghans, 
was at that time under the sway of Bunject Singh, a chief whose 
valour and indomitable energj' and activit}’ had won for him the title of 
the “ Lion of the Punjab.” Between this chief and the Afghan rulers 

p 
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a constant succession of hostilities took place witli varying results^ 
though most frcyuently in favour of the “ Lion.”* 

The mission of Captain, afterwards Sir Alexander Bumes to Cahul 
in 1837, although aj)])arcntly successful at the time, bore no fruit; and 
it soon became evident that the ruler of that country, •with many pro- 
mises on his lips, eared ns little for our friendship and our commerce 
ns for our hostility.* 

Another party of diplomati-sts, military and civil, was dispatched to 
Lahore, the capital of the I’unjab, with the view of forming a treaty 
Avith Runjcct Singh. So far ns the signatures to a parchment Aycrc 
concerned, every thing was attained that had been hoped for ; and 
the governor-general, who was already planning, at the instigation of 
others, the chastisement of Dost Mohammed, the restoration of the im- 
becile Shah Soojnh, and the defeat of tlm so -much -dreaded Russian 
influence in that quarter, flattered himself that Lahore Avould prove 
a safe and accessible road by which to reach the walls of Cabool. 

In October 1838 war Avith the Dost Avas proclaimed from the cool 
retirement of Simla ; and so detennined Avcrc the abettors of this ill- 
ndA'iscd scheme, that before the close of the year the Bengal and Bom- 
bay nnnics Avere at the appointed rendezvous, Shikaporc in Scinde. 
Tlicso forces amounted to 15,000 men, Avith n reserve of 4000 at Fe- 
rozeporo, and a native contingent provided by Sliiih Soojah, but paid 
by us, amotmting to 6000. 

Our troops encountered disasters from the outset. The cholera, 
want of a suflicient means of transport, jealousy and heart-burnings 
amongst the commanders, and lastly, the trying reason during the 
greater part of the march, all contributed to impart a prestige of no 
cheering eharacter to the commencement of the campaign. 

Sir John Keane, appointed to the command-in-chief offlie army of 
the Indus, was seconded by officers as brave and energetic as any in 
the service. Among them Averc Major-General STott, Sir W. Cotton, 
Brigadier Sale, and Colonel Dcnnic. The arrangements for the supply 
of the commissariat were, however, of the AA'orst possible kind ; and 
added to this was the enormous numtber of camp-followers, amounting 

» > Tho Sikh ruler appears to have been keenly .alive .to the process of absorption of 
native states by the English, nithongb ho felt it to bo bis policy to remain on menaly 
terms vrilb so powerful a neighbour. It is -rCiatod ’Of him that in a conversation Avith 
a Company’s officer, ho pointed to a largo -map lOf India before him, on which Oto 
British territorioB were defined by a norrownred band, and ozclaizacd, “ WhonBunieBt 
dies. Company’s rod lino swallow up all Punjab counttj.” 
e Alexander Bumes’ ^Travels in Afghadiatan, t&o. 
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to nearly 100,000; tliese had to be provided for. amidst strange and 
unfriendly countries, upon a march of extraordinary length and of 
great physical difficulties.^ It was not surprising, therefore, that.these 
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circumstances, added to the want of unanimity In action amongst the 
divisions of the army, should have placed the invaders in a ffifficult 
and perilous position. 

On .the 6th of March the Bengal column, rmder Sir John Keane 
and Sir Willoughby •Cotton, reached the foot of the mo unta i ns of 
Western Afghanistan, scarcely on the thre^old of .their journey; yet 
even then their provisions rah short, and-the nllowance of the troops 
was reduced .to one half. The dangerous and difficult passage of the 
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Bolan Pass, seventy miles in longtli, was effected after much suffering; 
and when the troops reached Quctfnh on the 4th of April, so reduced 
were they in all their supplies, that the camp-followers were under the 
necessity of feeding on roots, skins of beasts, &c. 

Thence to Candahar the sufferings of the soldiers and followers were 
very great; and when they reached that city on' the 4th of Jifay, the 
latter dwindled domi to 20,000. The expectation that supplies would 
he there obtained was doomed to disappointment. The army found 
itself ns badly fed as ever ; and, in order not to exhaust completely 
the miserable means of the commissariat, a move onward towards 
Ghuznee was at once decided upon, although the distance was fully 230 
miles, and the army wanted most of the requisites for a long journey. 

On the 21st of July the British troops encamped imdcr the walls of 
Ghuznee, which were found to be far stronger than had been anticipated. 
Hesitation would have been ruinons; and the choice lay between making 
a dash at this stronghold, and a timely retreat to the starting point. 
Portunatcly for the besiegers, it was discovered that one of the gates of 
the town had not been built up with masonry, and accordingly this was 
blo-wn in with gunpowder during the night, the breach thus effected 
being at once taken advantage of by a storming party, seconded by all 
the troops available for an assault of the kind. The town was quickly 
captured; and, in spite of some desperate resistance from the Afghan 
garrison, the citadel fell within a few hours. The loss of the British in 
killed and wounded was but trilling; that of the besieged amounted to 
1000 slain, and 3000 wounded and captured. 

The fall of this stronghold of the Afghans was fortunate in many 
respects ; for it not only afforded the troops mudi that was needed, 
but struck terror into the heaits of the enemy, and at once opened the 
road to Cabool. The army •fc'as not allowed a long halt; Colonel Wade, 
who was moving onwards ftom Pcsha'wur, fought his way through the 
Kyber Pass and seized Jcllalabad, driring before him Akbar Khan, the 
second son of the Dost, and capturing a lai-ge supply of arms, ammu- 
, nition, and horses. On the 30th of July the main body of the army, 
with Sir John Keane, Shah Soojali, and Mr. SracKaghten, marched to- 
wards the capital ; from ■wliich, as they approached. Dost Mohammed 
fled "Nvith a chosen body of horsemen, making his way to the ■west, 
beyond the reach of regular troops. 

Deserted by their ruler and every chieftain of any consequence, the 
inhabitants of Cabool had little choice left them but to open their gates 
to the advancing columns of the British, who entered the Afghan capital, 
with Shah Soojah at their head, in all the pomp and circumstance of vie- 
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tory. There "were none to oppose the placing the English nominee oh 
the throne; and this n’as accordingly done; thongh it does not appear 
to have occurred to any of the actors how they were to manage to keep 
him there without the presence of an overwhelming military force. 

Thus far the game had proceeded smootlily enough; despite the pri- 
vations of the troops, every thing had succumbed to them; and if the 
miserable arrangements of a most defective commissariat had not in- 
volved the army in utter confusion, it was omng rather to good fortune 
than to any other contingency. 

The commander-in-chief hastened from the scene of his hollow ex- 
ploits ; and scarcely resting at the sent of government, took his way 
home, to shew himself to the British public as the conqueror of 
Afghanistan, recciring, as the fruit of his splendid achievement, a title 
and a pension; the greatest exploit of the entire campaign having been 
the blowing open of a wooden door with a few bags of gunpowder. 

The bulk of the troops followed their retreating commander; a small 
force being left behind in various positions, scai-cely any of which were 
tenable against an enemy. Sir Alexander Bumes and Sir William 
MacNaghten were left at Cabool in a political capacity, with a garrison 
under the command of Major-general Elphinstone and General Sale, 
badly housed, and still worse provided with a commissariat. So mise- 
rably, indeed, was this department conducted, that it was frequently 
only by dint of hard bribing, that any provisions could be procured 
fr'om the neighbouring country. 

blatters remained tranquil through the first winter; which, in that 
country, proved a most severe season for our troops, both European 
and native. The spring ushered in a foretaste of what was in store for 
the Bi-itish. Dost Mohammed was known to be at no great distance 
from Cabool, raising the people, and inciting them to vengeance on 
the unbelieving invaders of thefr country. Akbar Ehan, his “ fighting” 
son, was every where leading large bodies of Afghan troops against 
our outposts; cutting off supplies, and harassing the troops in every 
possible manner. 

In the summer of this year (1840) some sharp encounters with the 
enemy took place, much to his discomfiture; the rude courage and 
bnrte energy of his wild troops being quite unable to cope with the dis- 
ciplined bravery of English regiments. After many desperate engage- 
ments, Dost Mohammed surrendered himself a prisoner to the British 
envoy. Sir W. MacNaghten; and was, before the end of the year, sent 
beyond the frontier. A pension of 30,000i. a year was allowed him, 
and a residence for himself and his numerous family allotted at Mus- 
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soorie^ on the north-ivesterii frontier, "wliere lic quietly remained airait- 
ing the course of events. 

They "were not veiy long in casting their shadows on ^ the,, fore- 
ground. Akbar Khan had been no party 'to his father’s submission; 
and so far from contemplating a similar course, omitted no opportunity 
of falling upon any British force -which came in his -way. Month after 
month witnessed the same system of desultory warfare; always to our 
damage; and seldom to that of the enemy, who were completely mas- 
ters of this art of campaigning. 

Beyond this system of petty and vexatious w;arfare, and the evi- 
dently-gro-wing dislike of the people to our influence and presence in 
the country, there was little to disturb the course of events at Cabool. 
At the same time there were not wanting those who could see below 
the surface of thiugSj and who prophesied the approaching storm. 
Hints, warnings, and ad-rice were alike thrown away upon the British 
envoy, who appeared to discredit all that did not coincide -with his own 
preriously-fonned opinions.^ 

Tills strange infatuation dung to him up to the last moment; and 
when the 2d of November, 1841, ushered in a general rising of the people 
of Cabool, he was still unpersuaded of any real danger, and expressed a 
belief that '‘it would all blow over.” It did blow .over; but it swept 
-with it the existence of the whole English force. From that fatal morn- 
ing the record of events in Afghanistan is a sad and terrible recital, 
uncheered by but one single bright and stirring dred — ^the gallant and 
apparently hopeless defence of Jellalabad by its small and ill-prorided 
garrison. 

The massacre of Bumes, and every ofBcer, woman, and child found 
■with him in the city, was followed by the seizure of the commissariat, 
and the gathering of numerous bodies' of Afghans within and about 
the walls. The energy and faculties of both officers and men seemed 
to have been completely paralysed by the suddenness, rather than the 
greatness of the danger; and in this manner many valuable days were 
suffered to pass, adding to the confidence and numbers of the enemy; 
and in proportion dispiriting our own troops. Resistance did not form 
a part of the tactics adopted by tlris most unfortunate body of men, 
who preferred trusting to negotiations with men who were proverbial 
for their utter faithlessness, rather than to their o-wn energy. 

Towards the end of November- Akbar Khan arrived in Cabool -with 
a chosen body of horse; and from- that day matters drew rapidly to a 
crisis. Conferences were held between the chief and the British envoy, 

‘ The Militaiy Operatioiis at Cabool, &c., by Lioutonast Vincent Eyre. 
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wWcli resulted iu an an’angement that the Bi'itish should immediately 
evacuate Afghanistan, being guaranteed a safe possage to India and 
supplies of provisions. Dost Mohammed was to be permitted to return 
to his countiy, Shah Soojah to retire within British tenitories, and per- 
petual friendship to be firmly established between the two powers. 

The troops began to prepare for their humiliating march- on the 
14th Decemberj on the 23d, as the remainder of the forces joined the 
main body. Sir W. MacNaghten was irwated to a final conference with 
the Afghan chief, and during a short interview was killed by a pistol- 
shot, as some have declared, fired by the hand of Akbar Khan. 

The retreat of the English forces, amounting to 4500 men and some 
12,000 of camp-followers, took place, ns nrra-nged, on- the 6th of Janu- 
ary; but no sooner had they cleared the walls of Cabool than parties 
of Afghans harassed their rear and picked off the stragglers- day and' 
night. The horrors of that humiliating retreat wei'e heightened by the 
severity of the season and the difficulties of the country. First the 
wounded, and then the ladies and children, were given up to the Af- 
ghans as the only hope of saving them ; finally, abandoning, all fur- 
ther hope, the soldiers and camp-followers gave themselves to despair, 
and either lay do'^vn to die iu the snow, or fell in the rear, and were 
despatched by Afghan bullets. From straggling shots the woi'k of 
death proceeded until it became wholesale slaughter ; and before many 
days had elapsed, of all that host of twenty-six thousand souls but one 
Englishman, Dr. Biydon, and a few sepoys and followers, escaped vuth 
the terrible tidings to Jellalabad, where the gallant Sale held his posi- 
tion ■with the courage and determination of a hero. 

Meanwhile Candahar was held by General Nott and a strong body 
of troops ; Ghuznee was kept possession of by Colonel Palmer and a 
mere handful of sepoys j whilst Shah Soojah contrived to make good 
his position in Cabool itself, despite the presence of Akbar Khan and 
the treachery or feebleness of nearly every Afghan chieftain. 

Determined, if possible, to obtain possession of the fortress of Jel- 
lalabad, Akbar Khan invested it with an army strong in numbers, but 
deficient in every requisite for conducting a siege. With the old- 
crumbling walls of the fort tottering at every discharge of .cannon, 
■with wide gaps in ^eir defences, which any other enemy would have 
known how to avail himself of, Sale and his gallant little party not 
only bid the besiegers bold defiance, but sallied out for forage, and did 
no small mischief in the Afghan camp. 

Whilst the above was transpiring, and when the English captives, 
ladies, officers, and children, were drag^ng on a miserable existence 
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in Afglmn dungeons, Gcncrnl Pollock wos Tntikinglns way with a relief 
across the Punjab; and at the same moment^ the instigators of all these . 
disastci-B were issuing instructions for the withdniwal of our troops 
from Cahool, leaving the prisoners of course to their fate. 

The winter of 1841 brought no hope for the pent-up garrisons or 
the captives in Afghnnistan. The troops of Akhar continued to press 
luu-d upon every fort in the possession of the English ; and though 
Jcllalahad and Cundahar hold out gallantly, Palmer was compelled to 
evacuate Ghuznec, when, ns was usually the ease, nearly every man, 
woman, and child of the garrison was butchered ns they marched out 
under the cainlulation. Palmer was reserved for torture and imprison- 
ment, with one or two of his oflicew. 

At length brighter days da%Yncd H]>on the army of the Indus. The 
nervous and imbecile Auckland was replaced h^* Lord Ellcnborough, a 
man of other mettle, who, though pestered by the fears and phantasies of 
the incomjwtcnt Council of Calcutta, acted on the impulsive feeling of 
doing that which alone cmdd retrieve our tarnished reputation, and res- 
cued the British captives by the means alone consistent with our na- 
tional honour. The word was given, and heard but to be joyfully obeyed. 
No second bidding was needed. Pollock continued to move forward with 
his troops to the relief of the gallant band in .Icllalnbnd. Tlic Afghans, 
under Akhar Khan, opposed the passage of the Kyber Pass in vain ; 
driven from every point by the bayonet, the enemy fled before the 
British lroop.s, and from the moment of emerging from that dangerous 
mountain-gorge the British forcc.s met with no further resistance. The 
army of the Khan had melted away like snow before the noonday sun. 

On the ICth Aj)ril the troops of Pollock and Sale met under the 
tottering walls of Jcllalabad, with what delight to all parties may be 
readily imagined. But all felt that the time was too precious to be 
wasted in mere rejoicings or congratulations. Both generals knew well 
the critical position of the remainder of our pent-up forces, the re- 
vengeful, impetuous temper of Akhar, and the imminent danger of the 
prisoners, among whom were the wife and daughter of Sale; and they 
felt that if any decisive blow Avas to be struck, it must he achieved at once, 
Avith the telal of Pollock’s recent victories still fresh in the minds of 
the enemy and tlieir OAvn troops. Had their oaati impulses only 
been consulted, Cahool AA'ould haA’c been in their hands A\dthin a 
week ; but unfortunately a reference was yet to be made to the Su- 
preme Government I 

It was thus the middle of August before a combined movement was 
made by the three generals, Nott, Pollock, and Sale, from Candahar 
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nntl Jcllalnltnd. The former moved out with seven thonsnnd troops; 
and defonthig one of the Afghan eliiefs, who attempted to intercept. Ins 
march, ror.cd the walls and fortifications of Ghnzncc, the scene of so 
much treachery and disaster to our comitrymon. On the other side, the 
comhinctl forces of rollock and Pale did not proceed without force ; 
Imt in every case in which opj»ositi«»n was ollercd victory dcclai'cd 
for them. Indeed every swor<l that was drawn, every shot that was 
fired, tohl in honour «'f the riritish, and served hut to render the cause 
of the Afghans more de<pei‘ate. 

The final struggle for the mastery look place at the Khoord Cahool 
Pas.:, a mo^t difiicult and commanding positron, where the enemy mtrs- 
tci'iil in considernhlc rruruhcr.s ; hrrt to oppose in vain. Nothing coitld 
now restrain our troops, who .seemed eager for the fray, and driving 
the foe ht’fore them from every defile and nrountnin-path, sc.alcd the 
fate of that short rrnd glorious cantjiaign. 

On the l.‘»fh of Peptomher, the forces of Pollock and Sale arrived 
at C.'ihool, wher*e they found, ns expected, that nrrmcrorts chnnge.s had 
t.akerr place, llevohtlions urrd wivagc conflicts had succeeded each other 
with rapidity. The chiefs had hcen dividcrl anrorrg themsclvo.s in the sup- 
]rort of the two nrlers, arrd eventually the n.ssnssinntion of Shah Soojah 
had to a degree paved the way to something hearing the scmhlance of 
amity. No sooner did the rrcw.s of the junctiorr of the Briti.sh forces 
at Jellalahad reach the ears of Akhar than he prepared for flight, 
making ammgements at the. ssiinc lime for caiTj-ing his numerous pri- 
soners with him into the wild.s of Toorkhi.stan. On the notification of 
the advance of the generals towards the cripital, the .ryghan chief put 
his ]»lans into execution ; and whilst he hurried ofl* his own trc.isurcs 
and family towards the north-west, and himself hastened to watch the 
stojrs of the Briti.sh, the Knglish enplive.s, to the nnmhcr of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two, were desp.atched, in charge of an Afghan khan, 
towards Bamecan, where they were detained for upwards of a week, 
awaiting further instructions from Akhar. The orders of the latter 
had hccii to kill all the sick, wounded, or feeble, so ns to prevent an}' 
delay in their march ; but although the khan shewed little regard for his 
charge, he hesitated to carry into execution these barbarous insti-uctions.® 

Fortunately for the prisoncre, this chief was easily swaj’cd by inte- 
rest ; avarice was his niling passion ; and the officers in his custody 
were not long in ascertaining that a bribe sufficientlj' liberal would 
induce their jailor to open the doors of their prison-house. The result 
of their negotiations was, that 2000f. were to be paid down to the 
' Journal of Imprisonment in Afghanistan ; Lieutenant V. Eyre. 
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klian and a pension settled on Mm.; for wMch he vras to fling off alle-“ 
giance to Akbar, and maintain the party in the fort against all enemies 
until relief could be obtained. The position of independence taken up 
by the old khan and his followers and' British companions soon drew 
around them some of the neighbouring diiefs, who doubtless were 
aware of the present aspect of affairs at Cabool, and were able to make 
a shrewd guess at the probable course of events. These people guaran- 
teed support and aid to the English party ; and at length, when news 
was brought the latter of the successes of Pollock and the dispersion 
of Akbar’s forces, they moved boldly and rejoicingly from their prison- 
fort, and turned their steps in the direction of Cabool. Their party 
was, however, but a small one; and they were not without apprehensions 
lest Akbar might still be hovering about to intercept any relief sent to 
them, the more so as some report reached them that a strong body of 
Afghan horse was following in their steps to hurry them off to the 
banks of the Oxus. 

On the first evening of their bivouacking, they received decided 
intelligence of the complete successes of the various bodies of British 
troops, and of the dispersion of the Afghans and their chief Akbar. 
The glad intelligence was confirmed during that night by the arrival in 
their little camp of a native trooper, bearing a letter from Sir Bichard 
Shakespeare, informing them of his near approach to their assistance 
with a strong body of Kussilbash horse. Before daylight the little 
party set forward on their way to meet their deliverers with beating 
hearts ; and at noon, whilst resting under the shade of a ruined fort, 
they were gladdened by the approach of Sir Bichard and his cavalry, 
mustering six hundred. 

Pears were, however, still entertained that an attempt at rescue 
might be made by the desperate Akbar, especially as a dangerous 
pass had to be traversed on their road to the capital. Accordingly, a 
messenger was despatched to General Pollock, requesting instant rein- 
forcement ; whilst on their part every available means were used to 
push on their way, with but little rest or desire for halting. On 
the 20th th^ encountered an officer who, had ridden on in advance 
of the approaching relief; and from him they gathered the joyful 
intelligence that General Sale’s brigade was but a mile or two in the 
rear. 

The happiness of this day may be imagined. The long-lost wife 
and daughter were restored in safety to the man who had so gallantly 
maintained the honour of his country within the little fort of Jellala- 
bad ; and many a missing one was met that day by friends or anxious 
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relatives.® It was- indeed' a joyful meeting, and gladly did the whole, 
party set forward- to retrace their steps to the camp outside the city of 
Cabool. This they reached by sunset on the 21st, the Bntish artUleiy 
rending the air withi the glad echoes of their thundering welcome. 

The remainder .of this eventful history may be soon told. By a 
proclamation issued- at Simla, the governor- general declared, that 
having retrieved the .disasters of the past, and taught the Afghans 
a lesson not likely to be soon forgotten, the British ai-my should now 
evacuate that country and retire to Ferozepore. After a short period 
employed in interring the thousands of skeletons of our slaughtered 
countrymen that literally strewed the scenes of the massacres of Cabool ; 
and after effectually demolishing the citadel, the walls, the Bala Hissur, 
and every building of any strength in the capital, the army of the Indus 
set out on its homeward march upon the 12th of October. 

At Ferozepore the troops were received by the governor-general 
and his staff, and many and hearty were the congratulations given and 
received upon this happy termination to a sad and fatal campaign.^ 
Bejoicings and festmties wound up that which had been begun in rash- 
ness and infatuation, and consummated in disgrace, bloodshed, and im- 
prisonment, Heavy as waS the retribution that descended on the actors' 
in the Afghan tragedy, the remembrance of our errors and our disasters 
will live long and sadly in the recollection of this generation. 

For a time it appeared as though peace was firmly established on 
the Indian continent j but to those who could see below the surface of 
things, the tranquillity was but a deceptive lull, a calm ushering in the 
tempest that was soon to burst forth in another quarter. 

The treacherous conduct of the Ameers of Scinde during our Af- 
ghan campaign was not mended on the return of the army from that 
countiy, the Ameers judging that we should not have retired so soon 
unless we had met -with further reverses. Our evacuation of Afghanis- 
tan was looked upon by them as a virtual defeat ; and it soon became 
pretty e-vident that their feelings towards us were not improved, nor 
their disposition' more friendly, in consequence of that impression. 
Grave doubts have been since entertained by many with regard to 
the propriety and justice of our operations in the Scinde country ; but 
there appears to be no question, that whilst the rulers of that territory 
entertained the hostile feelings to us which they did, no security could 
for a moment exist for the tranquillity of the state, and that sooner or 
later the events which were then brought about must of necessity have 
occunred. 

< Journal of Imprisonment in Afghanistan : Ejre. 


' Lady Sale’s JoumaL 
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Cniitionn, wnrniiigs, «ml every frien«lly incntiH were cniploye*! lo- 
wnrds the j\inccrrf, to induce nn ninicnlile diH])Of<itioi); or nt nny rate 
n ju'flccful line of conduct; hut idl llicso tneiniK kcou to have heen em- 
])loycd in vain ; atid when it wnn evident timl hut one course inn.st he 
ndojtted, Lord l'.lh:nhoruu;'1i was not alow fo fwder if'! execution. 

The Anicoj'rt had during the entire wilder ttvn'ion of lSt2 heen 
Inisily engaged in gathering liieir forecH and taking nj* a incnikcing 
position ; wliiNt tlu! veteran flir (iluwleK N'npitir Hlrengthencd his own 
tiltilude, ntnl nnide every disposition for ncliiig so soon ns the jiropcr 
inoniout should arrive. 'I'ljut iiioinent occurred in the early jwrt of 
J’Vhrunry. 'J'he iSritish re.sideiicy at Jlydcrnlmd was attacked with 
great fury hy a large nn«l !lcspt'ratc Imd)* of the Anjctr.s’ troo[is ; and 
it was not without diflicnlty flint the Knglish oflicinls were cnahlcd to 
make good their retreat and join their friends within the camji at a 
siiort distance from tiie city. 

Sir Charles, with his Binnll hut weil-di.sciplint.ii hand of 2100 of nil 
arms, moved across fhe Indus and nppronclicd the enemy’s position, 
which was n rcmarknhly strong one. near the village of Mecimcc. 
Their forces amounted to fully ;j0,000 infantry and .'5000 horse, with 
n train of 1 <5 guns well served on the linropean system. A stronger 
po.sition than that occuincd hy their innin Imdy could scarcely he con- 
ceived. A natural ravine of con«id(‘rahle depth i>rotcctc<l them in 
front, whilst their flanks wore well sheltered hy cxtcn.**ivc fore.^l.s and 
broken ground. Foriniihdilc n.s their entrenchment appeared, the 
British general did not for a moment hesitate about the attack, hut 
on the morning of the 17th of February gave the signal for the as- 
sault. 

IMoving iiipidly forwanl from their open position on the plain, the 
English and sepoy regiments advanced gallantly towards the tliickly 
guarded ravine, hchind which bristled myriads of glittering weapons. 
Cheering each other on, rcgnrdle.ss of the stonn which swept their 
ranks from the Scindc artillery, they plunged into the dangerous ra- 
vine, and nishing \ip the opposite hank, wliich tiiey strewed with their 
dead and wounded, made for the top of the embankment, where the 
enemy stood matchlock in hand to receive them. The gallant 22d, an 
Irish regiment, led the way j and quick ns thought were on the summit 
of the entrenchment, behind which thej’ found awaiting them with a 
glittering forest of steel and a harrier ofhncklcre, vast masses of Bcloo- 
chee swordsmen, whose numbers and savage shouts must have struck 
dismay into the hearts of any hut such ns were ojiposcd to them. Shout 
for shout w'as given, cheer for cheer, and lowering the queen of wca- 
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pons — tlic bnyonetccl mnskct — tlic little handful of heroes rushed 
upon the vast force opposed to them. 

The conflict was long and hloody. Valour could hut do its ut- 
most ; and the sweeping dischai'ges from the thicldy, well-planted 
Scindc artillery on their flank told fearfully upon the courageous band 
who strove against this might)* host. For every score of Beloochces who 
fell before the British bayonet an English soldier was swept away by 
the murderous discharge of grape; and although each gap was gal- 
lantly filled itp from the rear, their numbers went on thinning hour 
after hour, whilst the multitude opposed to them seemed to be as nume- 
rous as ever, so little was the havoc amidst their ranks perceptible.® 

Victory 'seemed about to declare against the small band of assail- 
ants : the greater part of their ofiicers wei-c killed or disabled ; and the 
sepoys, without a leader, more than once made a retrograde movement. 
At this critical juncture a charge was ordered to be made on the ene- 
my’s right by the small body of horse under Colonel Battle, which had 
the cficct of at once deciding the fate of the day. The British cavalry 
did their duty nobly; and the Beloochces, finding themselves in danger 
on their flank, began to move slowly but defiantly from the field. 
Bcsistance was no longer thought of; and the British guns in their 
turn swept all before them, whilst cavalry and infantry carried on the 
work of destruction until nature became exhausted, and they could do 
no more. 

On the follouang day Sir Cliarles summoned the Ameers, who had 
remained safely within the fortifications of Hyderabad, to surrender 
tbeir persons and their authority into his hands without delay, in de- 
fault of which he threatened to storm the city. The mandate was 
obeyed by the entrance within his camp of six of these chiefs, who pro- 
ceeded to lay at the feet of the British general their swords and insignia 
of royalty. “ Their misfortunes,” said Sir Charles in his dispatches, 
“ were of their OAvn creating; but as they were great, I gave them back 
their swords ;” and doubtless he knew full well the utter uselessness of 
those weapons to men who looked on from their foirified walls whilst 
the brave -but mercenary troops of Beloochistan were fighting their 
battle. One other action, that of Dubba, and the power of the Ameers 
was for ever annihilated; and when one or two turbulent bands of 
marauders had been swept from the country, the British flag waved 
supreme to the borders of Beloochistan. 

The immediate consequence of these decisive victories was the 
annexation of Scinde to the territories of the Company. In a pro- 
‘ ’ Major-General W. F. P. Napier’s Conquest of Sotnde. 
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'claiuation dated -on the 6th of 'March, 1843, from Agra,- the governor- 
general announced that the conquered territories had become part.of 
our eastern dominions. On the 16th of the same month Major- 
General Sir Charles Napier wns appointed governor of this province; 
.and a declaration was made relative to the. manumission of all slaves 
within the boundaries of Srindc, the free passage of the Indus to the 
■ commerce of the world, and the abolition of all transit-duties. 

Scarcely had- this proclamation been made generally known, when 
troubles, though of far less magnitude, awaited the government in ano- 
ther direction, and nearer home. The independent Mahratta state of 
Gwalior had been for a long period the scene of great confusion and 
strife, giving ample employment to the. British resident at its court, 
under whose .protection the reigning family held their authority. The 
decease of the last rajah, and the consequent regency of - his widow 
during the minority of his successor, opened -the door to endless in- 
trigues and difficulties. Ministers of pacific views, and favourable to 
the English policy, were rudely set aside by the widow for others of 
questionable character, and holding opinions directly opposite. Plots, 
conspiracies, and insurrections split the country from one end to the 
other ; until, determined ihat such an unquiet and dangerous neighbour 
could not be permitted, the governor-general ordered a force to enter 
.the maharajah’s territories, in order to assert his just authority, and 
give security to his person and power. 

This army was conducted by Sir Hugh Gough, accompanied by 
Lord Ellenborough, and moved from Agra in the early .part of De- 
cember; whilst a second division, under Major-General Grey, advanced 
from Bundelkund. The first and main division crossed the Kohuree 
river on the 29th December, and took up a position not far from the vil- 
lage of Maharajpoor, whei'e the Mahratta army lay strongly encamped, 
mustering fully eighteen thousand- men, a strong body of cavalry, and 
a hundred guns. The British troops amounted to fourteen thousand 
men, with forty pieces of artillery. 

The attack was commenced by Major-General Little^s column 
charging full upon the’ enemy’s front. The advancing regiments were 
received with a furious and deadly cannonade, which sensibly thinned 
their ranks, whilst the Mahratta troops gave them a Avarin reception 
from their matchlocks. Nothing, however, could stem the torrentthat 
SAvept up to the mouths of the .enemy's cannon, bayoneting their gun- 
ners and driving all before them. Flinging away their matchloclcs, the 
Mohrattas fled to the village, ‘where, sword in hand, they made a des- 
perate stand, but in vain. The small but dashing brigade of cavalry. 
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under General Valiant, charged Maliarajpoor in the rear, eut up the 
flanks of the enemy, and effectually scaled the fate of the now defeated 
and flying Mahratta force. 

The loss of the enemy in this hard-fought battle was believed to 
have been from three to four thousand in killed and wounded, besides 
all their cannon and stores. The victory, however, was not pnrehased 
■without cost on the side of the British. Upwards of one hundred 
lulled, of whom seven Avere officers, and nearly seven hundred in the 
hospitals, told of the severity of the conflict.® 

Whilst the roar of the hundred and forty opposing guns at Maha- 
rajpoor sent forth their deadly echoes, and almost .■jvithin sound of 
them, another struggle was maintained, equally decisivci though less 
fatal. General Grey’s column, mo'dng towards the capital from Bun- 
delkund, encountered a strong Mahratta force at Punniar, hut twelve 
miles distant from their destination. The action was sharp but brief. 
The enemy stood no more than the first charge of the British infantry, 
and fled to the heights, whence they were driven at the point of the 
bayonet, and finally scattered through the country. 

The two armies united beneath the walls of Gwalior, where, having 
no alternative, the Durbar immediately made every submission to the 
terms imposed by the British. It was stipulated that Gn-ulior should 
in futiu'e be protected by a British subsidiarj’- force, paid from the 
revenues of the country; that an English officer and garrison should 
hold possession of the fort of Gwalior ; and that the state should pay 
all the expenses of the war. 

Thus ended the brief but glorious military career of Lord EHen- 
borough, who, diuing the short tenure of his office, cad accomplished 
more than any other man for the pacification of Icdla : and •vrhen. 
through intrigues and jealousies, he Avas shortly afrern-ards recalled h- 
the Court of Directors, his departure atss ceer-Iy regretted by all 
Avished well to good, government and the sscerfry ef c" Eastern rcs- 
sessious. 

« Sir Hugh 'Sriic-.'r. . 
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• CHAPTER Vm. 

THE WARS IN THE PUNJAB, AND THE ANNEXATION OF THE COUNTRY 
OP THE FIVE RIVERS TO THE BRITISH DOMINIONS. 

A.D. 1844-1849. 

O N tlie arrival of Sir Henry Hardinge in India as governor-general, 
in the summer of 1844, be found the vast territories under the 
British rule in the moat profound peace. This able and indefatigable 
man had ample leisure to make himself master of very many details 
of government, which he Avas not slow to discover needed much 
reform. He did his best to bring about a better and more friendly 
feeling between the services j he furthered the claims of the native 
army to many privileges ; he promoted a stricter discipline amongst 
the troops generally ; he aided in the organisation of railway companies 
in India; and, in short, did all that lay in his power, during so 
short a period, to pi;omote the welfare of many sections of the com- 
munity. 

But the coui'se of Indian events was not long destined for this 
padfication. One more storm of war and bloodshed AVas gathering 
in the north ; another fierce struggle was about to overwhelm a vast 
tract of fhiitful and populous country in its calamities and its suffer- 
ings ; and Sir Henry, peacefully as he may have been disposed, could 
not avoid the career that was awaiting him. 

The decease of Runjeet Sing, the Lion of Lahore, in 1839, had paved 
the way to an infinity of intrigues, plots, and counterplots at and 
around the capital of the Punjab. The death of the “ Lion,” soon fol- 
lowed by that of the grandson, not Avithout suspicion of design ; the 
struggles for the vizierehip ; the intrigues of the ranee, or queen-mother ; 
and the subsequent assassinations of rival chiefs which took place at 
Cabool, bore testimony to the absence of any controlling power in the 
state. ■ Indeed, the only parties who appeared to be endowed with any 
faculty for directing the course of events were two French officers. 
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Uroinotctl lo tlic rfluk of generals by Iliinject Singh, nnd who had 
brought the army of the Punjab into n state of high cHicicncy, more 
csjiccially its ordnance department. 

. The young maharajah, Dhninp Sing, a child of four j-ears, and 
his mother, althongh nominally at the head of affairs, were really 
in the hands of the Sikh soldiery j these, clamouring for their arrears 
of pay, nnd anxions for some occupation which might bring with it a 
chance of spoil, sought to be led against their English neighbours, 
whom they considered their enemies, flow far this feeling may have 
been fostered by the French ofliccns, who, it was known, always possessed 
great influence amongst them, it is not ens}' to judge. This hostile 
pjLssion was kept iij*, until at length the ranee became a part}’, unwil- 
lingly, lo a demonstration in the direction of the Snllcj. Ghoolub 
Singh, brother to the late vizier of the “ Lion,” was pressed in vain, 
first, to accept the dangerous oflicc of %'izicr; secondly, to join the 
war-parly against the British. It would have been cfiually dangerous 
to have openly opposed the movement j Ghoolab therefore contented 
himself with taking no jiart in the preparations, nnd under various pi'C- 
tcnces absenting himself from the scene of military acti\’ity. When at 
last the war had actually begun, and he could no longer avoid acting 
in some way, he ]irudeutly declined any command in tlic army, prefer- 
ring to remain at the head of his own immediate follower.?, ready for 
any special service that might present itself.* 

Tlic ])roparations wliich were now being made at Lahore for 
the passage of the Sutlej could not be kept a secret ; nnd long before 
the public had any idea of what was going on, the governor-general 
had expeditiously but quietly concentrated thirty-two thousand men 
and sixty-eight guns in nnd about Ferozcporc, Loodinnah, nnd Uinballn. 
In the early part of December, the intelligence forwarded to head- 
quarters respecting the warlike preparations in the Punjab were of 
such a deflnite and unmistakable •chnractci’, that Sir H. Hardingc at 
once made his wa}’ to the camp at Umbnlla, though udthout at that 
time having any belief in the intention of the Sikh arm}’- to invade 
the British tcrritoi-ics in considerable numbers. From Umbnlla the 
goveraor-genernl proceeded onwards to Loodinnah, inspecting the vari- 
ous cantonments, nnd generally making himself acquainted with the 
actual position of affairs. 

On the 7th nnd 8lh of December, intelligence was received by the 
governor-general from Lahore, of such a nature as at once to induce 
him to issue instructions to the commnndcr-in-chief to move up the 
* Mnegregot’s History of tho Sikhs. 

Q 
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irltole of liis force from TJmballa, Meerut, nnd other minor posts. On 
the 9th, n portion of the Sikh nrmy hnd appronched to within a few 
miles of Fcrozcporc j whilst further advance along the river-line shewed 
that the most active preparations were being carried on for hostile 
purposes. By the 12th of December the whole of the Umballa and- 
reserve forces were in full march towards the appointed rendezvous ; 
nnd at the same time orders were issued to Brigadier lYhcclcr, at Loo- 
dinnnh, to be prepared to move up with his force of five thousand men 
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and twelve guns at a moment's notice. During this day more pre- 
rise information was received ns to the Sikh movements ; nnd on the 
following morning intelligence was brought in that the enemy hnd 
rroctsed the Sutlej,’ nnd were concentrating in great force on the left 
bank of the river.* 

AlTitirs having arrived at this point, the govcnior-gcncrnl issued a 
proclamation, setting forth the unprovoked nature of the Sikh inva- 
rion. declaring the territories on the left of the Sutlej nnnc.Kod to the 
llritidi po-osi ^-ions, nnd calling upon all friendly nnd well-di-sposcd nn- 
tivt's tf> aid in the re'itoration of pence, nnd at the same time eaution- 
i:ig ail evil-dorr!! as to the ronsrqiirnrrs of their acts. 

Jlrig.jdicf Wheeler wa* immediately ordered nji with his force of 


* frt'M Sir II. Hanlln;;!! tu S-jcrvl Cormnltl'*'’. 
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four thousnnd five hundred men and twenty-one guns to eover Bussenn, 
whore a large dci)0t of stores for the anny Imtl been collected ; and by 
the afternoon of the 1-lth he was in position before that place. Two 
daj's later, tho main column from Umtialln, under the commandcr-in- 
chief, arrived at the same sjiot. At that moment, the Sikhs were com- 
pleting the pnss.age of the Sutlej with their hcn\y artillciy and trains; 
aud on the 17(h (heir main body, consisting of twenty-five thousand 
regulars and eighty-eight guns, under the command of Lai Singh, 
moved into position at the village of Forozshah ; whilst another force 
of twcnt,v-thrce thousnnd men and sixty-seven guns encamped opposite 
Fcror.eporc. The Sikhs commenced throwing up earth-works around 
their camps, and preparing for a •\-igorous contest. The governor- 
general and cominnndcr-in-chicf pushed on with their main column 
towards Fcror.epore ; and at mid-da}- halted at the village of Moodkee, 
where they snatched some hasty rc.st and a little refreshment, after a 
long and harassing march. 

The repose of the troops was soon broken by intelligence that at 
no •greater distance than throe miles a large body of the enemy were 
encamped, chiefly cavalry, with twenty-two guns. The troops were 
immediately called to arms, jdaced iw ))osition, and moved forward to 
meet the enemy. 

The cavnliy, under Brigadiers White, Gojigh, and Macticr, were ad- 
vanced ni])idly to tho front, and occupying tho open plain gave good 
cover to the infantry whilst forming. The horse-artillery speedily fol- 
lowed. flanking the cavalty. In a short time the Sikh artillery, which 
was well secured behind a quantity of low jungle, opened a brisk and 
rather telling fire upon the advancing columns, which was replied to 
with great spirit by the British horse-artillery and the light field-bat- 
teries, which had by this time moved up. These directed such a steady 
and judicious fire, that tho enemy Avere for a time shaken, and, seizing 
the opportune moment, the commander-in-chief ordered a cavalry charge 
upon the left flank of the Sikhs, Avhilst a similar one was directed upon 
their right. 

Both of these succeeded to admiration ; the charges of the British 
horse sweeping cA'cry thing before them, up to the xery guns, and no- 
thing but the irregularity of tho ground and tho dense cover of the 
jungle saA-cd the enemy from far licnA-ier loss. 

In the meantime, the infantry aa-os moA-cd on to tho charge, covered 
b}* the vigorous fire of the horse-artillery, brought close to the low 
jungle in front of their lines. Sir H. Smith, Sir John M'Casldll, and 
General Gilbert led on the troops in cchcllon of lines, and pouring in 
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upon their close ranks a murdci'ous firc,.«oon taught the chciny the 
efficacy of the British musket. From position to position the SildiS 
•nrerc driven j and so often ns they stood^ the hayonct uns resorted ' 
to with fatal and unerring effect. ' , . ' • - • ' 

The day was thus won from the- enemy) and' making the best of 
their way from the field, with the loss of. great humhers of their troops 
and seventeen of their, guns, they sought' shelter within 'their camp at • 
FeroKshah. The .slaughter was ■ only , stayed hy the weariness of the 
troops and the spreading darkness, foi* the last two hours of the con- 
flict had heed earned on by a dim and unceftairi .light. .When the 
British moved back to their camp at Moodkeo it was midnight; 

The loss ,on the side of the British was severe for the duration of 
the struggle, the ‘chief execution having been from the Sikh artillery. 
The number of killed was sixteen officers and tSvo hundred men) tliat 
of the wounded, forty-eight officers and six hundred. men') and this was 
out of a force of twclyc thousand rank and 'file.'. Amongst those who 
fell at this time, deeply regretted, was General Sir Eohort Sale, tlic hero - 
of Jellalahad, who fell with his loft thigh shattered hy grape-shot.- 
This 'rictory was at once followed up hy preparations, for further 
efforts ) for it was well knoivn tliat the enemy would not long remain 
inactive tmdor tlioir late sevoro discomfiture. Some heavy aftillcry 
■ was brought up from the rcar,.cscortcd by several fresh regimciits. Sir 
John -Littlcr was ordered up from Forozepore with all his available force, 
in order to effect a junction •ndth the main body, and, in concert with 
them, to attack the Sikh enti'cnchcd lines. 

Accordingly Sir. John moved off with one-half of his force, amount- 
ing to five thousand five hundred, together 'U’ith twenty-one guns, 
leaving the remainder in Fcrozeporc, to maintain that, post, and watch .. 
the movements of Tej Singh and his army encamped against it.' This 
w'ns early on the '21st : by 'eleven o’clock on that day the main body 
liad advanced from.htoodkcc and taken up. a position opposite the 
intrenched camp of the Sildi iarmy, 'which contained a total force of 
thfrty-fivc' thousand soldiers and eighty-eight guns, whilst that of the 
British' comprised less than eighteen thousand rank and file and sixt}’- 
fivc guns. . '■ ' 

The Sildi lines were -abont a mile in length and half a mile in 
bi'cadth, strongly placed, -and ready to receive an enemy frbni whatever 
quarter it -might advance. The.ground in front of the ai-my was flat, 
and interspei'sed with low' jungle.'. The three dmsions of the British 
army having been placed in line, the artillcrj’' was stationed in the cen- 
tre, with the exception of three troops of horse-artillei'j*, placed on each 
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flank, and in kipport. The reserve, imdd.’ Sb Hany Smith, -with the 
cavalry, foiined the second Une. • ■ . . 

The engagement was commenced by the British artillery advancing 
and pouring in rapid and well-directed charges upon the Sikh lines 
until -within three hundred yards, when the guns wei-e unlimbered, and 
a further heavy aid continuous discharge kept up, until the -word was 
given for the infantry to charge and seize the Sildi guns, which con- 
tinued to be sen*ed with murderous effect. . This heavy and bloody 
task was performed -with matchless courage and rapidity, and the 
enemy’s artillery in the centre -u’cs for the time silenced. On the left, 
Littlcr’s biigade had done wonders; -but the storm of grape and shot 
-which fell amidst them caused them to stagger, and make a reti’Ograde 
movementi -which was, however, supported by a portion of the reserve 
rmder Sir Harry Smith. The centre and right di-visions, under Gene- 
rals Wallace and Gilbert, were successful at every point; and the battle 
seemed to be won, -n-hen unfortunately night fell so suddenly as not only 
to prevent the decisive blow being struck, but to cause not a little con- 
fusion and danger from the extreme proximity of Mends and foes. 

In this critical position the main body of the troops were with- 
drawn to a few hundred j’ards from the Sikh camp, where they rested 
during the remainder of the night under arms. About midnight, how- 
ever, some of the Sikh guus which had not been token possession of 
were brought to bear upon the British column as they lay on the 
gi'ound, doing considerable execution. The governor-general movmted 
his horse, and calling on the 80th Eegiment and a portion of the 1st 
Bengal Europeans, led them against tlie annoying guns, which were 
earned at a charge, and spiked. 

That night was one of intense anxiety to the commanders : then- 
loss had been most severe ; they were within a few hundred yards of 
. an enemy still formidable, with a heavy resex-ve xmder Tej Singh, no 
doubt on its way u;) fi'om Ferozepore; whilst Littlei*’s and Sir H. 
Smith?s divisions had been compelled to retire from the left, and no- 
thing was know’n as to their position. 

■ The spiiit of the troops was, howevei’, admirable ; and weaiy and 
hai'assed as they wei*e by long mai'ching and hard fighting, all seemed 
animated with but one spirit, — a determination to finish tiie.work so 
gloriously' begun, and diive the enemy beyond the Sutlej. At eaiiy 
dawn this portion of the army was put under arms, deployed into line, 
and led on at once against the Sikh entrendiments, without waiting 
for the other di-visions. A few volleys, a round or' two of grape, 
and the bayonet did tire rest most eflcctually'. The troops having 
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inimcdintc nciglibourhood of Loodianab, nnd took up a position at'tbe 
village of Aliwnl. 

As soon ns the commnnder-in-cbief.'wns strengthened by the fresh 
troops oi'dcred up, be despatched Sir H. Smith with a force of 7,000 
men and 24 guns to relieve Loodinnnh, threatened as it was by the 
advance of the enemy iu its vicinity. The object was speedily and 
most .completely cil'cctcd. Sir Harrj’, although harassed in his march 
h^' many rear and flank attacks, during some of which he lost much of 
his baggage, pushed on with determination for the main body of the 
enemy, which he knew was not far distant. 

On the 27th of January the British troops found themselves op- 
posed to the Sikh forces under Bunjoor Singh, now reinforced by 4000 
more regular troops nnd twelve field-pieces. On the morning of the 
28th, Sir Harry Smith, having wnth him by that time nearly 10,000 
men, advanced to the attack with his entire line, warmlj' received by 
the cncm)’’s artillery. After a brief cannonade nnd a cavalry charge the 
infantry moved up in gallant style ; nnd though opposed with a well- 
sen-cd ai-tillcry force, swept all before them. The village of Aliwal, 
the enemy’s chief position, was carried at the point of tho bayonet; 
the British cannon cut up tho heavy masses of Sikh troops ; and Her 
ilajesty’s 16th Lancers, by their brilliant charges, completed tho 
triumph of the day by capturing every gun opposed to them, and 
driving the foe, with terrible slaughter, across the river. 

The total discomfiture of this body of the enemy left the British at 
liberty to direct their full attention to the works carrying on by the 
Sikhs at Sobraon, which were rapidly assuming an importance that 
promised to render them tnily formidable. But the much-needed 
heavy artillery had not yet reached the camp; and without it opera- 
tions against the enemy’s works would have been deemed most inju- 
dicious. On the 8th of February Sir Harry Smith joined the main 
army with his forces; and on the following day the long-expected 
heavy guns reached the camp. Not a moment was lost after the re- 
ceipt of this much-needed arm of war. On the morning of the 10th, 
long before daybreak, the troops moved out of camp, and marched to 
the position assigned them,.oppositd the enemy’s works. The British 
troops numbered somewhat above 16,000 rank o,nd file, with 99 guns; 
the Sikh force consisted of 34,000 men within the entrenchments, and 
20,000 of reserved troops, with seventy pieces of artillery. 

The enemy’s position was a most formidable one, and had cost 
-them much labour during several months. It was, indeed, considered 
by them as perfectly impregnable to any force that could be brought 
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was to .bo left in Lahore by tbc British, for tbc protection of the inha- 
bitants and the security of the IMaharajah’s authority; and in accord- 
ance witli this, Sir John Littlcr was left there with 10,000 men. 

Thus tcrmitiatcd the first Punjab war, having occupied but sixty 
days, and beheld the complete dispemion of the Sikh forces. Upwards 
of 200 piecas of their best artillery had fallen into our hands ; and of 
100,000 fighting men, not 30,000 remained together. The cost of the 
war had been defrayed by the vanquished; and on the whole the 
campaign appeared to luavc been not only the most decisive but the 
most important in its results of anj’ that the British forces in India 
had been engaged in. 

At the close of ISIS the Earl of Dalhousic assumed the supreme 
government of India. On his arrival he found the most apparently 
profound tranquillity reigning; and there seemed for the time every 
jn-obability of his rule being one of an cntircl}* pacific nature. But, as 
•with his predecessor, it soon became" evident that he was destined to 
beighten the reputation of the British arms, and to extend our triumphs 
and our possessions; 

The first indication of trouble came from iMooltan, the capital of 
a petty state situated between the Indus and the Sutlej. Moolraj, its 
governor, first shewed signs of unfriendly feeling towards us, and even- 
tually assumed a hostile attitude by the assassination of the British assis- 
tant political resident, ^L*. Vans Agnew, and Lieutenant Andci'son of the 
Bombay aniiy. This treachery brought forward Lieutenant Edwardes 
and a party of Sikh horse, who, being reinforced by Colonel Cort- 
landc’s troops and some pieces of light artillciy, and further aided by 
the auxiliaiy forces of the khan of Bhauulporc, attacked and defeated 
Moolraj on two several occasions with considerable slaughter. 

The . chief then fell back upon Mooltan, to which the troops under 
Cortlandc and Edwardes would have at once laid siege had they been 
pro\ided "with the necessary guns ; they were compelled, therefore, to 
sit before it and keep up a simple blockade until the ISth of August, 
when they were opportunely reinforced by General 'Wliish with two 
regiments of native infantiy, one of liorse, .and a troop of horsc-aiiiil- 
lery. Other forces reached at nearly the same time from Ferozepore 
^vith that which was most needed, a battering-train of considerable 
weight, and further horse-artillery and light horse. "With these 
various reinforcements the besic^ng anny ainoimted to 28,000 men, 
of whom about 6000 were British, and the operations were accordingly 
pushed forward "with vigom*. Early in September several successful 
attacks were made On the enemy’s outworlrs, and one or two sallies 
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of the garrison repulsed witli considerable loss to them; but tlic •aspect 
of aifairs was suddenly changed by a large party of the Sikh allies 
under .Shore Singh going over to the enemy. This compelled the 
British to abandon their operations, and retire to a strong position at 
.n short distance from Mooltan. 

The defection of the Sikhs had been doubtless brought about by 
the intelligence that Ohuttcr Singh had collected a body of insurgents 
in the llaKcrnh district, and ma{lc an attempt upon the fort of Attock. 
Foiled in this, the chief pushed rapidly fonvard to Pcshawur, where, 
the British force being greatly reduced in numbers, the resident. Major 
Lawrence, and his lady were compelled to fly to Kohnt and put them- 
selves under the protection of the Idmn of that place. They were, how- 
ever, given up to Chuttcr Singh, together with Lieutenant Borrio. 

Another Sikh war now became inevitable. The forces imder Cliutter 
Singh and Shcrc Singh united ; otlicr chiefs flocked to their standards, 
and they were not long in mustering an army of 30,000 troops eager 
for plunder or any prospect of employment ns preferable to a state of 
peace. The enemy now took up a position at Eamnugger, near Wuzee- 
rabad, having the Chenab flowing in their front, and strongly flanked 
by artillery. 

Beinforcements having reached the British army at Ferozepore, 
the commandcr-in-chief, Lord Gough, moved forward to Saharun on 
the 21st of November, and prepared at once for action. At two o’clock 
on the following morning the troops moved forwards in the most per- 
fect silence and ivith as much order as though on parade. Arrived at 
Eamnugger, the troops were placed in position, whilst our horse-artil- 
lery pushed on in advance towards the enemy’s lines, which were then 
distinctly visible, and commenced a sharp fire upon them. This seemed 
to make but little impression; and the' heavy guns of the Sikhs be- 
ginning to return the cannonade, it became apparent that these two 
branches of the armies were most unequally matched. 

The enemy, determined to act vigorously and on the oflimsive, 
pushed across the river a strong body of their best 'eavalry under the 
fire of their heavy batteries. These were immediately charged by the 
5th Light Cavalry and the 14th Dragoons, and driven back to the en- 
trenchments, though not without heavy loss being sustained by these 
two regiments, especially in ofiicers. Amongst others who fell from 
the heavy cannonade the troops were exposed to were General Cure- 
ton, Colonel Havelock, and Captain Fitzgerald. 

At length, after sustaining a furious fire from the British guns, and 
giving way to the infantry charges in several places, .Shere ' Singh 
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tlioiiglit it prudent to abandon his camp and works, and rapidly with- 
drew tow’ards the Jhclum in tolerably good order. 

Preparations were now' made by Lord Gough to follow up this vic- 
tory by advancing in the direction of Lahore, and driving the enemy 
before him. Whibst this ■ Avas being cniricd into execution, events of 
a stirring nature were enacting before ^looltan, Avhich Avas once more 
standing a siege from the British under Genci-al Wliish; and fresh 
troops ImA'ing arrived from the south, the siege Avas earned on Avith 
the utmost A’igour, us Moolrnj soon found to his cost. The can- 
nonade kept u{) by the Bombay artillery' Avas incessant and dcstruc- 
tiA'c. Wall after Avail crumbled before the fury of the battering-train. 
The suburbs Avcrc taken, the powder-magazine in the foi-t blown uj), 
breaches in the fortifications cfifcctcd, and at lust, in spite of desperate 
sorties and countcr-Avorks,- the town Avas stormed, and the British 
colours i>lantcd on its AA'alls on the 2d of Januar}'. , 

The citadel still held out, nud the courageous Moolraj appeared 
bent on no sun'cndcr so long ns a Avail AA’as left standing. By the 21st 
the huge Avorks of the fortress aa'ci-c undermined and several practicable 
breaches opened in them, so that orders avci'c giA'cn for the troops to be 
in readiness for storming the citadel at daybreak. The chieftain, hoAV- 
CA'er, saved them any further trouble by appearing at the gate of his 
fort as the troops Avere forming for the attack ; and proceeding straight 
to the genernrs tent, he there handed up his SAvord. 

The fort ImA'ing been garrisoned, the nl'my moved oflT to join the 
camp of the governor-general j and, to prcA'ent any accident, Moolraj 
AA'ns conducted AA'ith them. This junction aa'os cficctcd too late for the 
Mooltun troops to share in the dangers of the battle of Chillianwallah, 
to AA’hich Ave must nOAv return. 

The preparations for marching on Lahoi'c having been completed, 
the commander-in-chief proceeded, in the early part of January, to- 
AA'ards the Chenab, Avhcrc, as expected, he found the Sikhs strongly 
entrenched. On the 10th Lord Gough moA'cd his troops for\A'ard, with 
the AUCAA', in the first instance, of at once attacking the enemy. This 
resoh'e, hoAVCA'cr, ajipcars from some cause to have been abandoned; 
and the CA'cning Avas alloAved to draAV on Avithout any further demon- 
stration being made on the side of the British. The Sikhs had, how- 
ever, evidently made every preparation, and were bent upon an engage- 
ment. ThroAving some flying artillery toAvards our centre, they brought 
out a fcAV of our heavy guns, which at once silenced the others, ,but 
were in their turn responded to by a tremendous cannonade of heavy 
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giniK from n ([Utuicr nmoh iicnrcr iliim lind liccu nnliciiiatcd. Under 
cover of eomolowimt dense jnnglo, iho Siltlm hnd jdnnicd tlicir. or- 
lillcry in n comnmnding nnd snfc jiosilion ; nnd Iho ndvftuUigc of the 
ground wns fully proved hy the terrible Imvoc their guns committed in 
the ranks of the llritish nrinj'. 

To chm-go in the face of n nnirderous storm of grape nnd shell was 
tho only alternative known to Jiritish troops; nnd, ns had been the 
result at Ferostshnh nnd other places, the bayonet nnd tho spiir 
wrested from the enemy their ruinous nnd fntnl guns, nnd earned 
u dcnr-houglit victory. This furious engagement lasted until- nftcr 
nightfall j nnd on tho monw, when tho troojis were mustered nnd 
their loss nseertnined, it was found that tho killed amounted to 20 
ollicors nnd 7111 men ; whilst in w'oundcd the numbers were GO officers 
nnd 14'JG men. 

Great ns wn!» the loss on tho English side, tho Cnrnnge amongst the 
Sikhs must hnvo been fnr move terrible. Nevertheless, they did not 
yet think of submission, but, being joined by n- strong body of Afghan 
liorso, ]n’opnvcd with undaunted detenninntion to renew the struggle 
for supremacy. 

.Reinforced during the early part of February by the Mooltnn troops. 
Lord Gough made every disposition for striking another and, if pos- 
siblo, a more docisivo blow nt tho Sikh jiou’cr in the I’unjnb. It was 
evident thnt nothing short of utter nnd complete overthrow, n perfect 
annihilation of their militnry power, could by any pos.sibiHty restore 
tranquillity to that country or give security to the neighbouring slates 
for tho future ; nnd on this impression tho comnmndcr-in-chief nt once 
prepared to not. 

The Sikh army had again strongly entrenched themselves in a most 
favourable position, within a few miles of the town of Qoojorat. Hither 
Lord Gongii mni'chcd his rceniitcd forces, nnd on the 2lBt of Fobniniy 
commouced a furious and most cfl’cctiyo cannonade on tho enemy s 
lines. Shore Sing was this time ot tho head of 00,000 men nnd 59 
guns of heavy calibre ; hnt nothing could witlmlnnd the deadly fire 
of tho British avtillovy-mon. For three hours this arm of tho force 
did its work; nnd by the end of tluit time it was quite apparent that 
tho Sikh troops were not only thinned, but making n retrograde move- 
ment. The whole force of the British infantry nnd cavnb'y Avero then 
lot loose upon tho enemy, utuI, relieving tho heavy guns front further . 
sorvio'o, tho bayonet, hmeo, nnd sword nccompH.shod- the remainder of 
tho bloody task. 
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A more complete nud effectunl overtlirow Imd never been given to 
the enemy;® that they felt it to he so was mnnifested hj' the suiTerider 
shortly nftenvnrds of Chulter Singh, Shore Singh, and the other Sikh 
lenders who had escaped onr hullcts. The Afghans fled neross the 
Indus; the Sikh forces were disbanded; and the Punjab was declared 
annexed to‘ the British ten'itories in India. 

Moohnj was placed upon his trial for the murder of Mr. Vans 
Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson, found guilty, and had his sentence 
of death commuted to imprisonment for life. 

* Punjab Blue Boob : Dosj>atcb of Lord Gou^Ii, 
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CHAPTEE IX 
* 

THE SECOXJ) BTTKHESS TTAB AST) THE AJCXEXATIOE OF FEGU. 
A-D.1S50-1S5-3. 

T he Tear 1S50 Tras nshered in by a peace as profound as any Litberto 
•witnessed daring the Brifeb. rule in India, and ■witb ereiy pro- 
mise of its proving complete and lasting. During tbe decade of •wars 
and insoirections -wbicb Bad just- terminated, nearly all tbe most deter- 
mined opponents of the British power in tbe East, had been compelled 
to sue for peace, or bad beheld thdr po'wer irretrievably lost, and their 
countries permanently annexed to tbe territories of Great Britain. 

LooHng, therefore, at tbe state of India in tbe last year of tbe first 
half of tbe nineteenth century, it appeared difficult to imagine that any 
political event could occur to disturb tbe tranquillity of our vast em- 
pire in tbe East. But tHs securi^ bad not been obtained ■without con- 
siderable cost Glory and conqu^- have their price, as ■well as other 
and more vulgar things. Tbe Afghan retribution, tbe "Lion's skin,' 
tbe Punjab trophies, the gates of Somnootb, — tbesfc and a few other 
items on tbe scroll of fame, bad cost tbe government, in rormd figures^ 
twenty millions sterhng. By their means, the public debt of India 
bad been swollen from 32,000,000?. to ■16,000,000.?., the difierence o? 
the twenty millions having come out of tbe current revenues of the 
state.* 

Little occurred during this and tbe foHo^vring year to disturb the 
deep calm which fell like a shade over the re.ilms owning our sway in 
India. In the shape of agression, indeed, there was literally nothing to 
record, save tbe harassing predatory inroads of the Affiredees and some 
others of the hill-tribes on our north-western frontier, in the •ricinity 
of Pesbawnr. These marauders had for ages been a source of annoy- 
ance to the Sikhs, and appeared equally disposed to find occupation 
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for. OUT -troops. One raid followed another in quick succession; and 
although Sir Colin Campbell and his detachment inflicted severe chas- 
tisement ujpon them, it seemed to be in vain; until at length, worn out 
and beaten at all points, these marauding freebooters agreed, on cer- 
tain terms, to cease from further depredations upon the border villages 
or wayside travellers. 

The year 1851 will long be memorable in Indian annals, as having 
■witnessed the commencement of railways and electric telegraphs in two 
of the three presidencies. At Calcutta and.Bombay the first sections 
of the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsular railways were put in 
train ; whilst an electric telegraph was begun between the former city 
and Diamond harbour, and is now in active operation, — ^the first of a 
series of -wires which will eventually connect the City of Palaces with 
the various seats of government throughout that presidency. 

Not the least notable occurrence of this year was the passing an 
act which efiected for all India what Lord William Bentinck had done 
for Bengal alone, by abolishing all pains and penalties attaching, under 
the old Hindoo and Mahomedan laws, to any seceders &om those faiths 
to Christianity, and who had hitherto, by such secession, forfeited, all 
rights to family or other property. 

Towards the latter part of the year the political horizon was dim- 
med by a small cloud in the direction of Burmah, arising out of sundry 
acts of cruelty and oppression to British subjects. These acts it was 
deemed by the authorities impossible to overlook ; and an expedition 
was accordingly despatched in November &om Calcutta, under Com- 
modore Lambert, to demand reparation for the past, and a guarantee 
for the future. 

Early in January (1852), it appeared as though the sovereign of 
Ava was disposed to come to a friendly understanding with the gover- 
nor-general; but before long it was too evident that this appearance of 
amity was but a pretext in order to gain time. A new -viceroy arrived at 
Bangoon, and commenced active preparations, by no means of a pacific 
nature. It was in vain that Conunodore Lambert endeavoured to ob- 
tain an interview with this functionary; at first his letters were treated 
coolly, but eventually -with contempt; and it became evident that, in 
order to bring the Burmese to terms, forcible means would have to be 
resorted to. 

Matters being in this state, the commodore directed all British 
residents in Bangoon who valued their lives to seek refuge on board 
the fleet. This order was at once obeyed, though a number of Euro- 
peans and natives were detained on shore and thrown into prison. On 
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the morrow the fleet moved down the river, the steamers towing out 
some of the smaller ships. An insolent message from the viceroy, 
threatening to fire on our ships if they passed his forts, was disregarded; 
but ns one of the stenmers proceeded past the town with n Burmese 
man-of-war in tow ns a prize, the ganison commenced firing upon her, 
which was at once so warmly returned by the guns of her Majesty’s 
ship Pox, ns to cause the immediate abandonment of the Burmese forts. 

Upon this open rupture, Commodore Lambert, being anxious for 
more positive instructions from the govci'nor-gcncral, left for Calcutta 
in a steamer, first dcclai’ing the ports of Burmah in a state of blockade. 
Although not quite satisfied, it is said, with one act — the seizure of the 
Burmese ship-of-war — the governor-general ratified all that had been 
done at Rangoon, and at once resolved upon pursuing the most ener- 
getic and prompt measures for the adjustment of these diflcrcnccs. 
Orders were despatched to Bombay and jilndras for the immediate pre- 
paration for use of all the steamers available, with contingencies of such 
troops as could be spared ; whilst active measures were at once taken 
at Calcutta for despatching, by steamers and transports, a powerful 
body of Eiu'opcan and native troops, as well as a strong accompani- 
ment of artillery. 

The result was, that, by the 24th of Februarj', six steamers left 
Bombay for Madinas, where they embarked the troops destined for the 
Bm'racsc campaign, under the command of General Godnin, \Tiz. two 
European and four native regiments, wnth four corps of ortilleiymcn, 
chiefly Europeans. These loft Madras on the 29tb of March ; whilst 
at Calcutta the armament had been equally hastened. The Inst of the 
force despatched there left the Hoogly on the 25tb March ; the total 
having been similar to the Madras force — ^two European and foiw na- 
tive regiments, with their accompaniments of artillery, in four steamers 
and four ti'ansports. These amounted in the aggregate to about eight 
thousand men. 

The 1st of April being the lateshdny fixed by the governor-general 
for the ultimatum of the Burmese sovereign, a steamer was despatched 
to Rangoon on that morning to. ascertain if any reply had been re- 
ceived from Ava. In place of a .letter, the British envoy received a 
shower of shot from the stockades lining the river, and was thus 
compelled to retmTi. 

Admiral Austin, in H.M. steamer Battler, having now joined firom 
Singapore, and the Bengal squadron arriving at the same moment, 
it was resolved to attack Martaban, the first Burmese toum, without 
waiting for the arrival of the Madras force; this was accomplished 
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mth little difficulty on the 5th. The Mndrus troops reached on the 
7th, and mthin three days from that date the iinitcd force proceeded 
up the river, and commenced operations by n bombardment of the 
strong stockades, which were found well mounted ■with guns, and de- 
fended by 25,000 Burmese troops. During that and the four follow- 
' ing days the troops were occupied in reducing the numerous out- 
works and fortified pagodas ■which studded the cn\'irons and heights. 
This ■»ros not accomplished without the loss of 17 killed and 132 
wounded, besides the loss of two officens by coiiji de soldi. The force 
of the British in Bunnah at that time consisted of two ships of war, 
16 steamers, and 11 transports, with 2700 European and 3000 native 
troops, and about ISOO marines and sailors, making a total of 8000 
men. 

One of the first fruits of the capture of Bangoon was the quieting 
of the alarm of the natives, who perhaps, nattirally for them, expected 
that OUT troops would rclnliate the cruelties of the Burmese autho- 
rities on all British subjects who had fallen into their hands. Once 
assured of our friendly disposition, the inhabitants flocked back to 
the city in thousands, whilst the people of the neighbouring pronnee 
of Pegu, at no time avcU disposed to their Burmau conquerom, declared 
they were ready to place themselves under our protection. This be- 
coming knorni to the native authorities, led to the exercise of great 
crucltias towards the unfortunate inhabitants, who were given up to 
the robber)* and ■\'iolcncc of the Burmese soldiers. 

It had bccu the opinion of the British commander in the first in- 
stance, that our troops would be compelled to remain inactive during 
the whole of the rainy season, extending from May to October inclu- 
sive j but circumstances overruled this. It became evident early in 
Jfay that the Bunnese were mustering vci*y strongly at Basscin, a 
town of some importance about sixty miles up one of the branches of 
the Irrawaddy, and bordering on the British tcmtoiy of Airacan, 
which there was no doubt they intended to invade. General God^vm 
resolved, under these circumstances, to drive the enemy from that 
quarter, and place a garrison in the to^n*n. 

On the morning of the 17th, a detachment, consisting of 400 Eu- 
ropean, and 300 native infantr)', with 100 sappers and miners, and 
some artillery-men, aided by a party of marines, were sent off in foiu: 
steamers. These descended the main river to the sea by the evening, 
and next morning began to round the smaller branch of the Irrawaddy, 
on which Basscin is situated. A number of large stockades were 
passed, which, however, offered no resistance, and the fleet arrived off 
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tLo town without interruption hy the afternoon. Here it was evident 
the enemy mustered pretty strongly, entrenehed behind some mud forts 
defended by stockades, and within a largo pagoda. Their numbers 
were estimated at 7000 men. 

No opposition being still olTcrcd, the troops were at once landed; 
but on a detachment under Captain Salter moving towards one of the , 
stockades, they were greeted Avith a sharp volley of muskctiy, Avhich 
did some mischief. The men ivcrc at once led against the defences, 
Avhich Avero stoutly defended by artillery, the Burmese gunners being 
bayoneted at their posts ; first, the pagoda, and lastly, the mud fort, 
Avas carried with a loss to the enemy of about 800 men, and on our 
side ofafcAV officers and men wounded. The toAvn, being deserted by 
the Burmese troops, was taken possession of, and a garrison of 500 men 
left in it. 

On the 2Gth die Burmese made a sudden and desperate attempt 
to retake Martaban Avith a force of about 1200 men, but Avcrc so 
Avarmly received by our troops, that they Avcrc glad to retire, having 
suficred considerable loss, Avliich on our side amounted to but one 
killed and thirteen Avounded. 

Although the weather Avas by no means faA’ourablc, the general 
dispatched a small force on the 3d of June, in a steamer, to capture 
Pegu, the former capital of the kingdom of that name, and now in 
possession of the Burmese. The expedition consisted of 100 Eu- 
ropeans, and an equal number of sepoys, Avith 30 sappers and miners. 
Tliese arrived off the toAvn caidy on the following day, landed, and at 
the first charge drove the enemy before them; who, fljdng. in great 
numbers from their pagoda and stockades, left the toAvn in the hands 
of the British, who were hailed by the citizens as their dcln’crers ; but 
having accomplished this much, the expedition returned, leaving Pegu 
unoccupied. During .the remainder of June the troops remained in- 
active, but, despite the unfavourable weather, in a good state of health. 
General Godwin availed himself of this cessation, of hostilities to dis- 
patch a steamer to Calcutta, with a request for an additional force of 
Europeans and natives, with a detachment of light cavalry, a field- 
battery, and some . horse-artillery. These were at once prepared for 
sea, and dispatched from Madras and Calcutta vrith. all celerity. Mean- 
Avhile the governor-general Adsited the seat of war, in order to examine 
the true posture of affairs, and consult with the commander of the forces 
as to future operations. ; 

On the 9th of July a force was dispatched against Prome,. which, 
flftesr meeting vrith some slight resistance from river-defences,' came 
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upon the rear of the Burmese general’s army. After exchanging a fen* 
volleys, the enemy tied in all directions, leaving twenty-eight guns, the 
gcncrnls state-barge, and a quaniit}* of standards and camp-cquipago 
behind them. Promo was at once entered by the British ^Yithout fur- 
ther resistance, hut, owing to the insuilicicncy of the force, not retained 
in our possession. Consequently, as soon ns our troops returned to 
Bangoon, the Burmese again took possession of the place, and com- 
menced putting it in a state of defence. What General Godwin’s mo- 
tive may have been fur such an empty di.splny of conquest, it is diflicult 
to tell, but the proceeding gave rise, ns well it might, to considerable 
surjirisc and dissatisfaction amongst the troops. 

August was ojicncd in general innetivitj*, although the weather was 
by no means .so unfavourable ns usual at this season, and there was 
nothing to prevent our troops from at once proceeding by water to 
Ava, the capital of the empire, had the lethargy, of the commander of 
the forces permitted such a movement. 

Tlie expected reinforcements ha«ng reached head-quarters, the 
force available amounted in the month of September to nearly 20,000 
men, in the highest state of cflicicney, and quite large enough to have 
at once swept all before them to the very gates of the emperor’s pa- 
lace. But this did not appear to bo the view, taken of the matter by 
Genend Godwin, who now made preparation for once more attacking 
Promc. In the middle of this month two regiments, a ficld-battciy, 
with a detachment of sappers and miners, left Bangoon, followed 
within a few daj's by the general and a party of artillerymen. They 
ascended the river without o])position until the Otli of October, 
when, ns they njiproached the stockaded defences of the city, they 
were fired upon from many sides. The enemy’s gunnery was not of 
first-rate quality, and in less than two hours was entirely silenced, the 
ground being completely cleared of the opposing force by the shells 
thromi from the steamers. The troops were landed towards the even- 
ing, and advancing at once upon a pagoda and the few remaining de- 
fences, carried every thing before them at the point of the bayonet. 
Night fell before the tomi could be reached, and it was therefore not 
until the next morning that Promo was occupied for the second time 
by our troops. 

A large body of Burmese troops, amounting to upwards of 6000 
men, were knomi to bo posted wdthin a few miles of the town, 
strongly entrenched behind stockades, and out of reach of our steam- 
ers, the artillery practice from which appears to have impressed them 
with a proper sense of our superiority in that arm of war, Ta have 
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dislodged them with the force ot his command would have been a, 
matter of comparative case; but so thouglit not General Godwin; who, 
fearful probably of terminating the war too quickly, determined to 
await the arrival of further troops before attempting any forward move- 
ment. He did not wait long, however; but %vithin a day or two left 
for Kangoon in search of the troops considered to bo requisite for fur- 
ther operations. This reinforcement was despatched towards the latter 
part of the month. By this time the Irrawaddy, which had been pre- 
viously deep enough throughout for our largest steamers, sank so sud- 
denly, and, as it appears, so unexpectedly, that several of the flotilla 
were left aground in the middle of the stream, w'ith evciy prospect of 
having to remain there until the next rains should float them. 

With a view to asfeist the intended advance upon Ava, the Calcutta 
authorities dispatched 250 elephants overland to Prome, by way of the 
Arracan province, and the Aeng Pass, leading from those territories 
into the Burmnn dominions. It being reported that the enemy were 
stockading the pass, a force was sent fonvard from Arracan to clear 
the way, and keep open the road to the south-east. 

Notmthstanding that a second foi-cc was despatched to Prome, 
nothing further was accomplished in that quarter, save the occupancy 
of a few villages in the immediate vicinity, for the protection of the in- 
habitants against the Burmese troops. The general’s attention was now 
devoted to making another of his famous second-hand conquests. He 
resolved that, inasmuch as the town of Pegu had been, like Prome, cap- 
tured only to be abandoned, it should, like the latter city, be once 
more stormed. Acting upon this resolve, a force of 1100 rank and 
file, with' 30 artillerymen, 60 sappers, and two 24-pounders, started 
for Pegu in four steamers, under the command of General Godwin him- 
self, on the 18th of November. 

On the evening of the 20th they arrived off the town, which it was 
now eiddent had been strengthened since its last capture. Numerous 
stockades were to be seen fiUed with troops, who made a show of stout 
resistance. During the night our troops eflected a landing without 
molestation; and at an early hour next morning made an advance on 
the principal stockade, one party charging it in firont, whilst a second 
effected a diversion on the flank. Its defenders contented themselves 
with one smart volley, after which it never appears to have occurred 
to them to rdoad; but flying from the rear of their defences, they 
mounted a troop of elephants and ponies, that were evidently ready 
for the propose, and left ns in undisturbed possession of the place. 

This time the general derided upon placing a garrison in the town. 
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vrith'a party of sappers and the two 24-pounders; and having arranged 
the completion of this almost bloodless expedition, he retraced his steps 
with the steamers and the greater port of the troops to Bangoon, which 
place he I’eached on the 23d. In three days the general was once more 
on the move upwai'ds to Prome* with another reinforcement of native 
troops, a field-battery, and some irregular horse; though with what 
object in view does not appear. 

The Burmese, despite their many overwhelming defeats, were not 
disposed to leave us in quiet possession of our conquests. On the 8th 
of December the commissariat boats off Pegu were fired into; whilst at 
the same minute a body of 8000 troops atacked the town and its out- 
works, which were gallantly defended by the little garrison. Intelli- 
gence of these events being received at Bangoon, a reinforcement of 
200 men were sent off towards Pegu; but meeting there with a power- 
ful enemy at an advantageous position on the river, they were com- 
pelled to retire and fall back upon Bangoon. On this a force of 1400 
men, the greater part consisting of cavalry, was started by land and 
water, which pushed on through every opposition, driving before them 
a large body of Burmese horse. In the neighbourhood of Pe^, the 
enemy, to the number of 8000, were encountered; and, as usual, com- 
pletely overthrown at the first onset, leaving many of their force on 
the field. In this expedition the Sikh irregular horse behaved in the 
most admirable manner, shewing that a change of masters had in no 
way lessened their comrage. 

The various operations detailed in the preceding pages, led to that 
which might have been anticipated — the annexation of the conquered 
portion of the Burmese empire. By a proclamation hearing date De- 
cember 28th, 1852, the governor-general declared the province of 
Pegu annexed to the British territories; and called upon all the inha- 
bitants to submit themselves to the authority and protection of the 
government. He moreover intimated that no further conquests were in- 
tended; hut that, in the event of the king of Ava refusing to hold friendly 
intercourse with the British government, or seeking to disturb their 
quiet possession of Pegu, further hostilities would necessarily ensue, 
which could have no other result than the total subversion of the Bur- 
man empire, and the exile of the king and his family. The effect of 
this proclamation, was to bring about a revolution at the capital, headed 
by the emperor’s brother, who appears to have been backed by a large 
peace-parly holding fiiendly opinions in regard to the EnglisL The 
sovereign was at once deposed and made prisoner, and the brother 
placed on the throne in Us stead. In consequence of this altered state 
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of tilings, nn embassy iras despatched from Tlangoon, backed by a 
steamer and n strong armed party. 

Meanwhile our troops had not been idle. The stockaded defences 
of tho Aeng pass, by means of which the Burmese had hoped to cut off 
communication between Arraenn and Pegu, were carried by n small de- 
tachment of troo]>s, without the loss of a single man; although the pass 
was of n most formidable nature, and considered iibprcgnable. The 
enemy still continued hovering about our stations in force, watching 
for a fnvouroblc opportunity of annoying us, hnd plundering the vil- 
lages; during tho whole of January various detachments were employed 
in scouring the country, and chastising these bands of inaraudcrs. At 
the date of our last advices, extending to the middle of May 1853 , 
tho whole of the Burmese troops appear to have retired upon Ava, in 
consequence of the recent revolution in state 0811111); an embassy had 
been dispatched by the new emperor to meet and confer with our re- 
presentative, which at first promised to terminate in a friendly manner; 
but the Burmese soon intimated tlint no portion of their territories 
would be allowed to remain in our hands ivithout a further struggle, 
which now appears inevitable. 

From our knowledge of tho antecedents of this people, and of the 
policy of their rulers, it is scarcely possible to calculate upon any last- 
ing peace between the two powers. Tlic final result will, no doubt, be 
the subversion of the Burman dynasty, and the annexation of that 
empire to our already enormous possessions in the East. 

Before closing tho present chapter, and with it the historical section 
of this volume, it may be well to notice tho few events of the post year 
within the remaining portion of tho three Presidencies. Throughout 
India, with the exception of the north-western frontier, the most pro- 
found pca'cc has reigned. The only disturbance which broke this com- 
plete tranquillity was tho periodical incursion of some of tho hill-tribes, 
especially of the Momunds. Their forays were mainly directed against 
the inhabitants of the villages in their vicinity, where they frequently 
committed great destruction of life and property. 

These marauders occupied the forces under Sir Colin Campbell 
from early in January, at various periods, until quite the end of the 
year, often falling upon our troops when not expected, and inflicting 
considerable loss. These freebooters mustered very strong in light 
horse, and by the rapidity of their movements and their intimate know-' 
ledge of every mile of the country, bade defiance to such of our troops 
as were brought against them. 
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In Scinde, the occurrence of the year was the .deposition of All 
Morad from his princedom. The plots and falsehoods of this designing 
intriguer having been completely brought home to him, and it being, 
made clear how nefariously he had deprived both his brothers. and the 
British government of large tracts of territory, no time was lost in 
stripping him of his ill-gotten honours and estates, and reducing him 
to the rank of a simple chief. 

An attempt was made during 1852 to establish an annual fair 
at Kurrachee, for the supply of the great commercial marts above the 
Indus with European goods, and the disposal of their produce in re- 
turn I but, as far as the first endeavour has gone, no success appears 
to have attended it, however pwdseworthy its object. The supplies 
of merchandise and produce were considerable, but without leading to 
any ertended dealings. 

In February 1853 the first fifteen miles of Indian railroad were 
opened with some ceremony, between Bombay and Tamrah, and this 
small line has continued in active operation since that time. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tun ix)CAL Govr.ns'MnKTs or ixniA from run Hindoo frriod to the 

I’RISIINT TIUi:;, WITH A SKETCH OF THE COViafANTKD AND DNCOVE- 
^^^^■TED SKnvici:s. 

B nroni: nttcmpting to describe the present constitution and functions 
of tlic local govcrimicnts of British India, with their cficcts upon 
the industry of the ])co])lc over whom their ndc is established, it is 
ncccssniy that the reader should peruse a sketch of the form of govern- 
ment prevailing in the early times of Hindoo supremacy, with a few 
notices of the modifications the sj-stem undenrent during the Afghan 
and jMahoraedan rule in India. This is the more essential, because 
bj' so doing I .shall render this picture of British India more com- 
plete, and at the same time proAide the means of rightly estimating 
the value and cfTccts of the clmngc.s introduced in the government 
and taxation of the countrj' by the Icgislatimj of Great Britain. We 
can but judge of men and things by contrast, and it is only by looldng 
back to w'hat has been done during times long since past in this 
vast but half-known country, that a right appreciation can be formed 
of the shortcomings of the present, and the hopefulness of the future of 
our Indian empire. 

In the time of Avhich the first records arc handed dowm to us 
tlirough the code of Menu, it appears that the government of Hin- 
dostan was founded on the relative positions of the four classes of 
Bociefy existing at that period. 

It was vested in an absolute monarch, whose authority arose out of 
the necessity, and partook of the character of the extremely simple 
state in w’bicii the people of India- lived in that remote dgc. He Avas 
apparently controlled by no human poAver, but yet aa’US so limited in his 
dominance by the moral influence of the code, and the necessities of the 
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monarch wns to keep his garrison nlwnj-s well-provisioned, and in the 
centre of the fortress his own palace was to be placed, “ well-finished 
and brilliant, surrounded by water and trees,” in order that it might 
be cipmlly accessible on all sides, and also of course more easy of de- 
fence. 

Ilis queen was to be chosen for her birth and beauty, and ho 'was 
to appoint a domestic priest. The habits which the code directed the 
monarch to obsen’c wero all calculated to endue him with bodily health, 
and to enable him to o.vcrcise his faculties when in their clearest and 
most eflicient state, lie was to rise in the last watch of the night, and 
after sncrificos to hold a court in the public hall, dismissing his subjects 
■with kind looks and words. 

The precautions which contrast u*ith this pleasing picture of fealty 
to the sovereign, and of parental care on his part for his dependents, 
were necessitated by the peculiarities of the Asiatic character. His food 
was only served by trustworthy persons, and was always accompanied, 
when placed bofoi'C him, with antidotes to poison. He was usually 
armed when he received his emissaries, and even his female attendants 
were commonly searched, lest they should bear upon them concealed 
weapons ; and whether at homo or abroad he had constantly to be on 
his guaixl against the plots and attempts of his enemies. 

Tlie anny was regulated by a commander-in-chief, but the actual 
infliction of punishment was committed to the oflicers of justice. Tlio 
lrc.asury was rcgxdatcd by the monarch himself, and under his super- 
vision the declaration of war or the airangeincnts for peace were com- 
mitted to the ambassador, who was in all these affairs the king's 
supreme rcjircsentativc. Great power was thus necessarily intrusted 
to this im])ortant and often essential oiliccr. 

Foreign policy and war, ns might naturally be expected, were the 
subjects of many of the rules of government in the code of ISIcnu; and 
these rules arc particularly interesting ns affording numerous proofs in 
their construction of the di\'ision of India at a vci^' early period into a 
number of unequal but independent states, disclosing besides the signs 
of a people who were already ci>’ilised and of gentle character. It would 
bo foreign to my object to trace whence this cmlisation arose ; but it 
may not be impertinent to remark, that it must have arisen from a 
people far advanced in the codification of their laws. In Alcmi it was 
provided that the king should always care for the safety of his sub- 
•jeets by a Aigilance that was unceasing, and a suflicient state of pre- 
paration to meet all emergencies ; and this he was to do so far as in 
him lay Avithout guile. The arts enjoined to he employed against 
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mucli employed then, as they have been ever since in every stage' of 
warfare; and the chariots, such as were used in Arabia and Egypt, 
formed no unimportant part of the forces. 

That the science of war was not altogether in its infancy was shewn 
in the fact, that precise directions were given for the order of march 
and the arrangement of the troops for battle ; hut above all, the king 
was enjoined to recruit his forces from the upper parts of Hindostan, 
where the best men are still invmiably found for Avarlike purposes. 
Piize-property belonged of right to him that took it; hut if of great 
extent, and not consequently captured separately, it was divided among 
the troops who either actually made or assisted in the assault. 

The laws to he observed in war were humane in the extreme, and 
the settlement of a conquered country was conducted on equally liberal 
principles. Immediate safety was secured to all by proclamation ; the 
religion and the laws of the country were to be especially respected ; 
and ns soon as it could be ascertained that the conquered people were 
to he trusted, a prince of the old royal house was to be placed on the 
throne, and to hold his kingdom only as a fief of, and doing allegiance 
to, the conqueror. 

It is stiunge that, with all this minutiae of expression with respect 
to the orderly government of a conquered state, not a word was said 
with respect to the pay of the miUtary by whom it was achieved. In 
all probability the members of an Indian army were secured by a 
donation out of the revenues of the state, or by an assignment of lands 
for their use and support. This assertion would appear to be founded 
on the fact that the civil oflScers are all, almost without exception, pro- 
vided for by the assignment of lands. 

These assignments were made in the first place for specific sums, 
generally equal to the necessity of the case, and amply sufficient for 
the services which were to be performed ; but it was natural to sim- 
plify the arrangements by ti'ansferring the onus of the collection from 
the simple officer charged with that duty to the chief in the state where 
the military body was employed. i 

According to the plan adopted by the Mahrattas, the number and 
description of troops to be maintained by each chief was prescribed ; 
the pay of each division carefully calculated, allowances to the several 
officers specified, and a certain sum allotted for the personal expenses 
and remuneration of the chief himself; the terms of service and the 
mode of mustering, and all the other arrangements, being carefully 
laid down in the directions. 

Some portion of the territory was then selected, of which the share 
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W'liole amy generally so'loose that- any one might have ridden at full 
trot fi’om the rear to the front without causing any .particular discom- 
posure of the general mass. . ' Yet, with all this disorder, they were 
not unprepared on the line of march j. and it would be ^fficult, even 
in our wai-s, to find an instance of the baggage of a native army cut 
off, unless when fairly run down by a succession of -hard marches. 

When the troops reached their ground, a better arrangement occurred 
than might have been expected. • Conspicuous flags were planted, markT 
ing the' places allotted to the several chie&, and every man knew there- 
fore the part of the encampment to which he belonged. The tents were 
mostly white, but often striped nuth red, blue, and green, consisting 
sometimes wholly of these colours. The bazaai-s were ranged in long 
and regular streets, comprising shops of all descriptions, as in a city, 
while the guns and disciplined infantry also occupied regular lines, the 
other forces being distributed without any visible arrangement. 

The common tents were low, and of black woollen cloth, sometimes 
being merely a blanket thrown over the heads of three spears stuck 
in the ground. Those of the chiefs, some of them especially,, were ex- 
tremely I’ich, formed of canvass screens, divided into courts, reception 
and sleeping rooms, which-were quilted and adorned with most splendid 
damask or other hangings. 

The armies were generally fed by large bodies of Banjaras, a tribe 
whose business it was to cany grain, bring it from distant countries, 
and sell it to the wholesale dealers, while smaller dealers went to the 
neighbouring villages and bought from the inhabitants; and though the 
government never interfered, the native camps were almost always well 
supplied, though the villagers around were generally rendered destitute 
by their visit. 

■The most im portant feature of an Indian battle in.^the present day 
consists in their cannonade, for in the management of large guns they 
are very skilful, and our troops have frequently suffered very severely 
in consequence. But their most characteristic mode of fighting, besides 
skirmishing, which is a favourite kind of warfare with them, consists 
in a grand charge of cavaliy, which soon brings the battle to a crisis. 

Nothing can.be more magnificent than such a scene. The sea of 
horsemen, clad in all the panoply of war, advancing slowly at first, 
brandishing their spears and other weapons in the light of an Indian 
sun, shaking their banners, and then thundering along the ground ap- 
parently in an impenetrable phdanx ag^st the opposing force. . Their 
mode is generally to charge in front, and then, by a sudden diversion 
of a part of their force^ attack .the flanks at the same time; and the 
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WAS s'.Ul nnjn'iJiitU'd, in other mul juorc iinportmit <lislricts, 
a; well ns in nil llie lari;e towns ntul cities, the govenjincnt nssnnicd n 
jnore inonnrchicnl fonn, and hecaine fur more centralised.^ 

The conntry nnder this new re;pinc was divided into provinces, the 
nfiairs of whieh were adtninistcjvd hy fjovernoris holdiii'' their npj)oint> 
jnents <lir<Tt from the emperor ; nnd these n'f.iin were, in some instances, 
as in the Pavan and l’.eiif:jil, under tin* Mij»erie»r control of jinvcrnors- 
•rmend or viernns.. The j;<iv<:mors' lind nnder tla'in agents or hnr- 
dalis, for the .sjnnlhr <livisiiii)s of the province. The wipcrrision of 
the poliec nnd the rollcetion of (he revenne njtpears to havehcen nnder 
one jnanaemn-nt, l■seept in the cities, where the police was maintained 
in a more and imlejiondcnt f«irin. 

TothcMrdntinediins is (« he (raeed (he origin of (he class known ns 
r' lnindap, thongh in (lio'c days (hey were not precisely sueh as are to 
he f«*nnd at present. Tliey were not (hen InmlowiiiTS, (hongh the term 
d<Ks „ “Jiiildcr rif liind," hul were merely placed over a district 

or pergtmnah, in conjmiction with the kardnh, with the same finiclions 
ns those of the headmen <if villages, whilst the village nceonntant was 
again duplicated in the liistrlcls hy ofliecrs termed eanoongoes, without 
detriment, however, to tho<c ancient Hindoo oflicials who still continued 
to I'sereise their jirojnr functions within their own limits, 

Tlie real value of any partienlar fonii of local govemment can bo 
hc*t estimated hy its eflccts njton (he social condition of (he pcojdc 
nnder it ; and judging of the Mnhunicdnn administnition hy this stand- 
ard, we are hound to admit that it was not ill suited to the wants of the 
ronntry. WlmtevcT of desjiotisin (here may have been, whatever in- 
tlividnal e;ises of sufTcring, there is no douht (hat the lives nnd pro- 
juTly of the people at large were well cared for. AVatchlionses were 
placed along (he main line-i of road, and jiroperJy guarded hj* pntrolcs; 
whilst in the inral districts the inlinhitants of each aillage* were held 
ncconntahlc for any crime or oUcncc ngainsl the Jaws committed within 
(heir limits. Harsh ns this may appear in niodcrn'dnj's, it nevertheless 
worked cxccedinglv well under the c.arlv rulem of Hindostnn. 

"With the preceding sketch of the Mahomednn fonn of government 
before him, (he reader will he jirejiared for an necount of the local 
government of India as it at present exists. 

The Knpremo government of India is vested in a govcrnot-gcncrnl, 
who is aided hy n council, composed of the coniinnndcr-in-chicf, three 
civil servants of not less than ten years’ standing, nnd one unofllcinl 
member, usually a barrister. Tlic govcnior-gcncrnl is also governor of 
* Moucm India, by George Campbell, p» 75, 
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the pi'csuloncy of IJongal, with a doputy-govornor to act in In's ahscnco/ 
and a Uoulouant-govornor for the ndrlh-wcst provinces, whoso station 
is at Agra. There is nO' Dongal oouncil j hut at each of the other presi- 
dencies the governor is assisted by tho coinmandcr-in-chicf and two ordi- 
nary civil councillors, ns in tho enso of tho supremo council at Bengal. 

Tho govcrninOnt of Lidia is centralised to n vicious degree. Tlic 
aubordiuato govermnouts of. Bombay and Madras can make no law, nor 
expend any sum beyond 1000/., without reference to tho . supremo 
government, at Calcutta, which must also bo .furnished with copies of 
all their proceedings. Tho patronage of each presidency is exercised 
liy tho head of that government, which has also tho direction of the 
military operations of tho presidency. 

Tho administration of tho Bengal government in itself, and irre- 
spoctivo of tho supremo functions of tho governor-general, is by far the 
heaviest j extending over a much larger tract of countiy, .including 
not only tho vast densely-peopled provinces .of Bengal, Bdlmr, and 
Orissa, and itho Assam and Ai*rncan countries, but .‘likewise tho 
Tenassorim, and Poccntly the Pegnan province. Tho governor of Ben- 
gal docs not interfere with tho administration of the north-western 
government any further than with that of tho other presidencies ; and 
looking to the wide diilcronco ■which exists bctw’ccn tho mechanism 
of these I'osiiootivo governments, that of Bengal being on the modern 
Anglo-Mahomcdan plan, whilst that of Agi’a is almost purely on tho 
old Hindoo system, thci'O can bo little doubt of tho wisdom which has 
to this extent soparatcd tho workings of these two portions of this great 
prcsidcnc)’. ' 

• Tho Bombay government, though small, is not an unimportant one, 
having many potty states in connexion with it, ns well ns some politi- 
cal relations along tho African and Arabian coasts, together with tho 
charge .of, tho Indian navy. 

The Presidency of Madras is of considornblo extent, comprising 
tho whole of the cast and south of the peninsula j -.yet tho duties of its 
government may bo said to bo limited, ns they are by no means nume- 
rous or complex. The European community hero is far loss than in 
either of, tho other' prosidcncios. 

The administration of tho Punjab and of tho Sikh states boi’doring 
on tho Sutlej is vested, not in tlio government of tho north-west jiro- 
vinces, but in that of tho supremo govornmont at Calcutta, and distinct 
from the administration of Bengal- Proper. : . 

Each of tho three .pi'osidoncics, ns well as tho sub-prosidoncy .of 
Agra, is divided into districts for .imrposcs of revenue and judicial 
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administration. Under the government of Bengal there are fifty such 
districts, comprising an area of about 225,000 square iniles, and a po- . 
pulation of 41,000,000 j the amount of land-tax derived- from' this 'tei'- 
ritorj' being in round numbers 1,500, OOOt . • ' 

The Punjab and other pro^^nces under the supremo government 
alone contain thirty districts, an area of 100,000 square miles, and a 
population of 10,000,000, with' a land-tax yielding to the amount of 
1,800,000Z. 

The north-west pronnees, or government of Agra, with thirty-five 
districts, embrace an extent of 85,000 square miles,’ a population of 

23.800.000, producing in land-tax 4,100,000?. 

hfndras is dirided into twenty-one districts, contains an area of 
144,000 square miles, with a population of 16,000,000, and yi^ds for 
its land-revenue 3,400,000?. 

Bombay, with its seventeen districts, comprises 120,000 square iniles; 

10.000. 000 inhabitants; and yields in its land-tax 2,290,000?.® 

The machinery by means of which the governments of the various 
pi'esidencics are carried on docs not differ in any sensible degi'cc, rvith 
the exception of the north-western provinces and the Punjab, where 
the subordinate functions ai’C' almost -al l perf ormed- by ths old village 
municipalities as existing since the time of the Hindoo soWeigns, and 
which are found to work remarkably well both as regards revenue and 
judicial matters. 

Immediately under the authority -of government, the revenue of 
each presidency is managed by a board similar in a 'great degree to 
our own Board of Customs. This, however, is not the case in Bombay. 
There are also military boards for tlie'supei'vision of public works and 
buildings, and councils of education. These are the controlling powers. 
The real executive of the country consists of a great number of civil 
and military servants administering the affairs of each presidency by- 
means of the district divisions already alluded to. At the head of each i 
of these districts is a collector of revenue, who is also a magistrate; he 1 
is assisted by a deputy and an assistant-deputy, both of the privileged ; 
covenanted service, and by two or three lincovenanted assistants, either 
European or native : these latter are supposed- to be entrusted Avith all 
work of too much minutire or' of too little importance to occupy the 
time of the covenanted servants, but who in reality perform' by far the 
greater portion of the revenue work. • Indeed, it is stated that ninety 
per cent of the real work of the country is performed -by the uncove- 
nanted servants of the Company. 

< M^odem India, by George Campbell, pp. 230-1. 
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Attaclieil to eacli collectoi'ate and deputy-collectorate ai’e numerous 
native establisliments, poorly paid, and -vrith no hope of rising hy in- 
tegrity and energy. The working establishment of the collector is 
kept perfectly distinct from his magisterial department, and is often 
distantly situated. In Bengal Proper these offices are seldom combined 
in one person ; whilst in what are teimedthe non-regulation provinces, 
such, for instance, as the Punjab, one official will be judge, magistrate, 
and collector. 

A cml judge is in fact a superintendent of the administration of jus- 
tice, tlie original cases being tried by his many native assistant-judges, 
the moonsiffs ; whilst as criminal or sessions judge he tries, every month, 
all such cases as have been committed by the magistrate, or sits in 
appeal on the summary judicial decisions of that functionary.® 

The above constitute the machinery by means of which "the go- 
vernment of British India is carried on. And here it may be worth 
while to state the emoluments drawn by the covenanted civil servants 
of the Company, Le. of those who come out through the narrow por- 
tals of the India House and Haileybury College. In the Bengal and 
Madras branches of this service we find 43 offices with emoluments 
ranging between 10,000Z. and 4800?. a year; 156 ranging from 3900?. 
to 1900?. a year; 157 between 1800 and 1200?, a year; and 128 
where the salaries vary from 1000?. to 600?. a year. Such being the 
rate of remuneration given to the elect of Leadenhall Street, it will 
be instructive to compare it with the emoluments of those who con- 
fessedly carry on, in the name of the European covenanted servants, 
b}' far the larger portion of the actual work of the country, the un- 
covenanted servants. These officials, numbering about 3000, are re- 
munerated in the following proportion : 20 at from 960?. to 720?. per 
annum ; 137 from 720?, to 480?. ; 325 between 480?. and 360?. ; 1173 
between 240?. and 120?. ; and 1147 between 120?. and 24?. 

The totality of the Indian , appointments rest in the hands of the 
Directors of the East India Company f and seeing that they amount 
in number to upwards of eight hundred, aU of which are certain of 
entitling their incumbents to from 1000?. to 2000?. a-year, with the 
probability of attaining the higher emoluments of from 2000?. to 
10,000?, per annum, the avidity with which a seat in the direction is 
sought, in spite of the humiliation and toil which it for a long period en- 
tails on the candidates, may be readily understood. Ifomin'ated between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-one, the candidate is expected to pass 
a classical examination previous to admission at the Company’s College 
6 Modem India, p. 250. " Appendix A. 
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n! UnUrvlturj* ; j« .cd sligjii tlinl very few* iiidoc'd require training 
for tJ»e orrn’-ion. .At HailryJitiry tlir rmliiy'o cinlinn is Jocafed for 
two yeaiv, dtiring wj»irli tiim* in* is snjqfoscd to i>c qualifying for the 
dindjfligo •ifhis future Indian <lulies l*y tlie .v'.tnly t>f Sanscrit, n Inti- 
guage r.s lihrly to ro vj^t liitn in liis r.ftcr career ns would l»c tlic dialect 
of llie Ojil>l»rway Indians, To fins very pradicnl course is added n 
hnnwloiign tif t!ir IVT^inn alpliahcl. I5ut the Sanscrit is the one 
thing turdful, the al|*h:i and tiinrga of the Hnilevltiiry professors. 
.\t the piihlie extunination nhieh tahes place hefore the students re- 
ceive their diphunax' eii.-iMing them to dnifled ofl'to the secnc of 
their fu!t:re Smoeril ••uphiits. there i« n gtral show <of orientalisni, n 
jiraiige jargon ofunhnown tongues titterlyhewildrring to the listeners; 
there IK a total nh'euee of any nctptaiiitauee with the onlinaiy aflhirs 
of the Wo} hi, <.r the luisinr*-'; of cvtry-dny life; tuid, ninitlxf nil the glit- 
t<T a!i<l sound of orie.nljil aljdiahctx, nijirteen out of twenty si iidcnts 
riM dfehitn'd to have highly •li'tiugni'-hid iheinxelvef:, wliile tin: ro- 
njaitiijig «'}ic is s{.’i!4'd to have p:i*.«ed with gnat rn dit. 

The fitting sefjui-l to this ijupoKingcshildlion is a carefully studied, 
carffjilly ii(-Hv<r< d oration hy the deputy chainjinn to the highly dis- 
ti»igui>!n d catididat*"! for cixti-rn reh hrity. He il wells upon their hnpj»y 
prompt c! x ; tipoj) the va*-) .-iiid jjjagnifieenf «-arei rlo winch they are des 
lined; «j*on the tna;rjiitudi' of the llritMi power, the gh»n’ of the British 
jj/itne ; upon the high charge whirh will he placed in their hands, and 
hi*!}' the’.u go forth to jud in ruling «ivcr a liundnHl millions of fellow 
creature-* ; he declare-* his ^-jinviction of the great utility of the Sanscrit 
langUMgi.’ in tleveh>ping the n-nutrecs f»r that promising country ; of 
the service the r<rj*inn nljdiahcl avill ri-mU-r them in juneliorating tin; 
condition of the linlimi ryots; «>r the rinmnous advantage M'liiclt ati 
;ie<|uainlanci' avitli I’ah-y will prove to them in tin; colleelion of the laml- 
revi'mies ; of the Jiitl which the Ureel: authors will give them on flic 
hcuches of the civil and criniinul roniis of India. Tims qualified and 
thus exhorted, the Indf-llcdgeil civilian funis his way out to one of 
the* pn-xidencies, well stocked with Sanserif, nntund philosophy, and 
conceit.' 

Aniveil at Calt-nlla or Bombay, as the case may he, the "writer,” 
for so he is Icnncd until ]ilnccd in some dejmrtmont, is supposed to be 
occupied for a year or two in perfecting himself in those studies in 
which lie has already so " highly distiiigulshcd" himself. Armed M’itli 

' " All tlif"”' «-)io tiro lit nil Sillo, who nn* not int-lincil to pcn-o two master::, stick to 
the Orirritrtl lanfoirir;:-*-, and dwjii'S* the KHrojiKin rcleiices, liecjmso the one secures 
tlicir ii|iiKiiiitiii<-iit nri<l tlu-irpaj’, the other onl.v fends to limko tticni cdicicat, wlitcli 
is quito nnother ninlter." — J/odcra India, |i. £05. 
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ilio tiunlificnUons mid crcdcntinls of Ilailcybury, the "■HTitcr” naturally 
feels Homcwliut. hurt at tlic idea ofanollicr coiu'so of study wtliin tlic 
College of Fort WilHnm, and accordingly passes the two or three years 
considered necessary for his sojourn there in spending in gaiety about 
thrice the amount of pay allotted him, — lOOf. a-ycar, or equal to the 
salary of rivo native judges of long service. As another examination 
is required, a few months spelling and reading over Persian or Urdu 
hooka hy the aid of native pundits gcncmily cnnhles the young cirih'an 
to pass; when ho is at once drafted off ns magistrate, or assistant col- 
lector, or holh, to some remote district, the language of which will he 
perfectly unintelligible to him.® 

Once away from the Presidency College, all goes on swimmingly 
with the young civilian : he will he attached to tlic collcctorate, or 
made assistant magistrate, and in either case rapidly falls into the or- 
dinarj* routine of signing his name to reports, making out abstracts of 
documents, spelling over the native rclnms, or doing the preliminary 
drudgery of the magistrate's office. This latter functionary will he 
smx! of promotion in less than three years, upon whicii the assistant is 
moved up ns a matter of course, to his scat, where, with a smattering 
of the dialect of the district, a slight acquaintance irifh the people, 
and a still slighter knowledge of their manners and habits, he contrives 
to get through the work which is allotted to him with not more blun- 
dering than did his late superior when first discharging the same du- 
ties. Two or three years in that office, and if he he not placed in some 
better-paid magistracy, he will he sure to he made a deputy-collector, 
for which, of course, his magisterial training ivill have peculiarly fitted 
him. His next step will necessarily ho to the collcctorate j and hy the 
time he has become tolerably efficient in that department, he is once 
more moved np, and hy way of a little change created a judge in civil 

* The Into principal of tiro Calcutta College was a colonel in tho.Company’s service, 
who ontleavourcdi, hut vainlj-, to enforce greater attention on tho part of the students. 
On ono occasion ho detected one of tlioso distinguished youths in tho act of copying tho 
Forsian exorcise of a fcllow-studont, to save himself tho trouble of rendering it. On being 
remonstrated with, tho omhryo collector fired with indignation, and told tho Colonel 
that ho had noted in a most ungontlcmanly manner in looking over his shoulder. Tho 
Colonel reported this language ; hut it was passed over hy the "proper authorities. 
Determined, if posable, to compel some amount of study, the principal, previous to on 
examination, gave each yonng gentleman an oxorcis'o to bo rendered into Persian or 
Urdu, and had them locked up in separate rooms until tho page was’ completed. 
Tho wdathor was sultry, and they prayed tho indulgohco of syces, or nattvo grooms, to 
prill tho punkahs to cool them ; tho request was granted, and it was so contrived that 
e.aoh student was widted on hy his pundit, or teacher, iiktho garb of a groom. This 
accomplished, they changed places jjtho young civilian pulled tho punkah, whilst tho 
sham syco finished off a firat-mto page of Persian. 
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nnd criminal mnttci*s, unless indeed lie lins evinced' a more than ordi- 
nary ability and energj', -n’licn he wll be eonsidcred far too good .for 
tbe bench," and must remain in the collectorate, tlie rigid collection of 
the taxes being considered of much more importance than the proper 
administration of justice. 

The ■ duties of a collector, however multifarious they may appear, 
and however large his district^ arc not in reality of an alarmingly bur- 
densome nature. He is, in fact, but a general supenisor, expected to 
be mo^^ng about a good deal, and •which, during many months in the 
j'car, is indeed his most agreeable occupation. Many of the collec- 
torates arc as extensive as any two of our English counties;' and over 
a great part of this wide range he has a little army of functionaries, who 
need an occasional insit from'him, if only to assure himself that they 
arc irdthin their proper divisions. 

The morning levee of a civilian, previous to mounting his horse for 
field -work, is often a numerous and motley assemblage. Natives of 
. almost everj’ raiik press round the great man’s path, each anxious to 
prefer. some prayer, or exchange aMendly greeting with the “Burra 
Sahib.” Not unfrequently a good deal of business 0^0 slight nature will 
be transacted at this moment between the collector and his many native 
petitionera and clients ; and the Hindoo, ever alive to his own interest, 
reckons, and not untruly, that “ master” is more likely to be in an ami- 
able mood when just risen from rest, than at the end of a long and weari- 
some ride, or after the discharge of a string of vexatious petty duties. 

From the office of collector, upon 2800/. a year, the civilian may 
look upwards to some of the better things to be met with at the Boards 
of Eevenue, or in the Secretariat Department, worth 4000/. to 5000/. 
per annum, which in due time, should he not be promoted to the 
bench, he will, by the regular course of seniority, be' certain to attain. 

After a service of ten years, the East Indian civilian can claim a fur- 
lough of three years to Europe, on 500/. a year; but if he avails himself 
of this, his post is filled up, and on his return he must take his chance 
and wait his time for another appointment. He may, however, obtain 
leave to the Cape, Australia, and some other places, on one-third of 
his pay, and without resigning his office. At the end of twenty-two 
years’ service he may retire on 1000/. a year, having in the meanwhile 
subscribed at the rate of four per cent to. the annuity fund, and a 
further certain per centage towards the widow and orphan fund. 

The uncovenanted service consists of the employes of government, ' 
nominated on the spot, for the purpose of filling certain subordinate 
posts, not worth the notice of the regular service, or reqm'ring quali- 
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ficnlions to wliicli they cnniiot pretend. Tljcsc consist indiscriminately 
of Europeans, Indo-liritish, and natives, nnd number amongst them 
180C ; hut there appears to he no means of ascertaining the relative 
proportion of each class. These perform hy far the greater jmrt of the 
work of the country, and may not inn]>lly he tenned the “boots” of the 
service, embracing a wide range of appointments, from the judicial 
office of principal suddur-amcen on 800f. a year, down to a patrol of 
the Gu.stom8 department on 50f. 2<o especial length of Hcr\*icc is re- 
quired of the'm ; hut when a man hecomns quite worn olit, not before, 
he receives onc-lmlf or one-third of his salary ns pension, according to 
the period during which he may have served. 

The lower gi-adcs of officials arc composed entirely of natives, 
generally the poorest nnd most unprincipled, who look to the peculation 
nnd hrihery of such places ns .stire means of fortune. When it is rc- 
memherod that the pay of some of these suh-officinls does not ainount 
to more than a few shillings a month, nnd that every means of adding 
to their cmolinnont is considered ns a legitimate consequence of their 
position, ■wo can scarcely ■Nvoiulcr that extortion nnd oppression are the 
universal rules amongst them. Men can he pointed out at the present 
day in Calcutta who have risen from the most menial posts in police- 
offices, places of ten .shillings a month, to high station and wealth ns 
hnninns or native money-lenders; nnd who have hut too frequently a 
dozen or two of their fonner Enropc.nn m.astcre in their books ns their 
debtors. Once in the power of these men, .’ind a magistrate or cml 
judge can no longer pretend to independent action. The relative posi- 
tion of the needy magistrate nnd the "wealthy banian is notorious among 
the common people ; nnd a native having a suit before the former has 
hut to rank himself by bribes ns a client of the latter, to insure the 
complete success of his ease. 

Such is a picture of the constitution of the present civil sennee of 
India, nnd its offshoot, the “ uncovenanted.” From the lips of all but 
ci"viliaus is gathei-cd one unanimous verdict upon the civil service of 
India — that its exclusiveness should he swept away, and that it be 
made the public service of British India; that in place of the appoint- 
ments to these eight hundred valuable posts being left in the hands of 
twenty-four elderly gentlemen, to he dispensed to relations and per- 
sonal friends, they should he made available to the entire community 
of the parent country and of India, hy being left open to public com- 
petition as prizes for the most talented youth of the da}'. 

The efficiency of the judicial branch of the service will be ex- 
amined hereafter. That the revenue-branch is not far in advance of 
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it; tbcrc is just ground to believe, except that all those civilians who 
possess any degree of ability arc carefully retained for revenue pur- 
poses; and therefore there arc in this department some creditable 
exceptions to the all-but-universal barrenness. »Thc 'most able advo- 
cate of the service'** cannot defend the general low tone of ability and 
acquirements amongst his confreres ; and even their oum masters, the' 
Bengal authorities, in recently published documents, dcclai'o that their 
servants of the colloctorate arc grossly inefficient ; for they are told 
that " it is unreasonable to expect a collector to bo competent to re- 
view a settlement, if he does not know what a settlement is, or how it 
is to be made !” And further, “ it cannot be right that the officer who 
has to fe^^cw all the settlements made in his district, to administer 
every ward’s estate, and to manage every estate that comes under his 
OTO immediate superintendence, should have no personal aequaintance 
with any part of his district out of sight of his bAvn house ; should 
never have any direct or intimate relations with ryot or talookdnr, or 
any j;>raciicaZ hioicledge of the rates, tenures, and eommon agrieuUural 
customs of Ms dtslrtcl”^^ 

It is clear that, notwithstanding the Sanscrit of Haileybury and 
the Persian of Fort ‘William, the exotics of the Company’s sendee are 
' but ill adapted for the tasks allotted them. They arc not more vigo- 
rous or healthy than the productions of any other forcing- house. 
■Wliatever may be the difference of opinion as to the mode of remedy- 
ing this state of things, there can be no question ns to the existence 
of the evil. Neither can it be denied, that whatever may be the future 
mode of distributing the patronage of the service in England, a fair 
share should be left for the native talent of India. ' That the necessaiy 
talent is to be found sufficiently abundant, there is most ample testi- 

«> Mr. Gcoi^o Campbell, B.C.S., in bis Modem India. 

“ " The bulk of both scrriccs nro below tbo nvorago of educated men nt homo ; 
and it is not difficult to understand why th<w should bo. * * * * They settle down 
in some civil or military station, as the cose may bo, whore temptations to idleness are 
always greater than inducements to oxorUon ; their ncqunlutauco is exceedingly 
limited ; and they are throughout life absolutely without tho stimulants that rouse 
ability in great communities ; if they lire, they rise, and in tliis conviction they remain 
in a state of mediocrity and contentment. It is worse witli the soldier than with the 
civilian, because he comes out at on earlier age, and, as a rule, with an inferior edu- 
cation. It is not on uncommon thing to find officers in this country who cannot write 
a common letter with ordinary propriety, who cannot spell as well as a boy of twelve 
might bo expected to do ; who have tho most confused idea of tho use of capital letters, 
and of punctuation none nt nil. We have lately smiled when perusing some questions 
in history, aneient and modem, tho classics, &o. &o. prepared for our embryo heroes, 
and wished that they had been replaced by moderate tests in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic .” — Indian Charter, 18S1. 
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mony; tnlcrit, too, combined with the most perfect integrity. Indift 
must not he judged hy the vile offscourings of nntivc society gathered 
about the courts of justice, ns shcristn'dnrs, nminhs, <tc., tho merest 
jackals of tho law. Tho largo number of native gentlemen who ably 
and honestly fill judicial and magisterial subordinate situations — sub- 
ordinate in emolument, though the very reverse in duties — testify to 
the abundance of native talent. 

In the Bengal jircsidcncy the number of oflices with more than 
301. a month, held by natives, docs not exceed one hundred and five, 
and this amongst a population of forty millions. At the samc'timc, 
tho British foreigners in the same presidency monopolise amongst them 
three hundred and twenty-seven oflices, the salnrics of w’hich vary from 
GOOZ. to 1 0,000/. a year 1 

There was, it is tnic, a great parade of doing justice to the natives' 
in tho charter of 1833, wherein it was especially enacted, that no dis- 
ability from holding office in any subject of the cromi, by reason of 
birth, religion, descent, or colour should any longer continue. No 
doubt the friends of India believed at the time that a most important 
concession was made in that vciy liberal clause. But the Court of Di- 
rcctore, in becoming parties to the enactment, did so in much tho same 
spirit ns that in which Pccksnifi^ when parting from his pupil, bade 
him “be jovial and kill the fatted calf.” The Pccksniffinn clause, like 
the p&miission of the sham architect, has proved a “polite compli- 
ment” rather than a “substantial hospitality the practice of exclud- 
ing natives from all important and really remunerative offices remain- 
ing as universal in 1853 as it w'ns in 1833. 

I /it is monstrous to say that the natives of India arc unfitted to carry 
[on the work of the state./ They do canj' it on, and have done so for 
many years in the name of their English superiors, who get all the 
eredit and nearly all the pay, leaving them the poor satisfaction of be- 
holding their light exalted in another's candlestick. It has been truly - 
observed by a most competent axithority in Indian matters,*® that it 
is absurd to suppose the native should be less able to do well when 
working on his oum responsibility and for his own credit, than when 
he works on the responsibility and for the credit of his European 
Bi^rior. 

^ Our Mahomedan predecessors may have been less enlightened in 
their theories of government than ourselves ; but they were at any 
rate more just, and shewed more wisdom in their practice 'than we can 
boast of. They found it, as they believed it to be, best to employ the 

'* I/ord Metcalf.- 
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nntivc talent of tlic country in the administration of aifairs. There was 
no exclusive foreign seridcc, no pri^dleged exotic class, no hot-house 
civilians in those barbarous daj'S. They were content to use the indi- 
genous talent of the country, blended with a few Mahomedan governors 
of provinces j and hence it was, that although they could afford to pay 
all liberally, there were no enormous civil lists; consequeutlj' we find 
that although the emperors of Delhi possessed not nearly the territory 
in the bands of the East India Company, and collected less revenue by 
a third than is raised at the present time, and were moreover, always 
engaged in costlj’ wars, they nevertheless found ample means for .cany- 
ing out gigantic works of public utility, lived in a state of the most gor- 
geous orientalism, and yet contrived, notwithstanding all this, to accu- 
mulate many millions sterling in their treasuries. Well may it be saidi 
that our government of India is a “ costly sham ,” — a gilded mockery./ 
It is time it was made a stern reality, a substantial good to a hundred 
millions of our follow-subjects, dark-sldnncd though they be. 

The relations subsisting between the East Indian government and 
the many native states comprised within the limits of the British terri- 
tories require some notice in this obnptcr, not only from their connec- 
tion with our rule in the East, but as tcstif}ing to the state of govern- 
mental moralit}' in these distant possessions. 

Within the red-line which marks the extent of the Company’s do- 
minions arc many native states, varying ns much in extent and con- 
dition as in their form of government. Amongst them may be found 
regions under the rule of Hindoos, hlahomcdans, Mahrattas, and Eaj- 
poots. Together they comprise an area of about 700,000 square miles, 
with a population of 52,000,000, and yielding revenues amounting in 
the aggregate to nearly 13,000,000?. sterling. With the single excep- 
tion of the small northern state of Nepnul, the whole of these are 
dii’cctly subject to our political power, and dependent upon us for 
their military protection. They maintiun amongst them a large num- 
ber of irregular troops, understood to be at our disposal on any emer- 
gency, and on no account to be employed beyond their own territories, 
unless with our express sanction. Besides these they maintain about 
30,000 well-disciplined troops, commanded by British officers, also at 
our disposal, but ordinarily left for their.own requirements. , 

The British government have guaranteed .them full protection 
against all external enemies ; for which a consideration has been sti- 
pulated for, either in the shape, of territory annexed, as in the cases of 
the Nizam, the king of Oude, <fec., or by annual tributes, which latter 
amount to upwards of half a million sterling. This may appear a small 
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Bj* those who ftvc anxious to defend the existing state of things, a great 
parade has been made of tlic sums paid annually as pensions to the ex- 
rajahs and nabobs ; but all mention is carefully avoided of the obligations 

( of the East India Company to make not onlj'- those payments, but others 
which have been shamcfull)- put aside. yNot a word is said of the im- 
mense tracts of country made over to the govci-nment, for which those 
pensions were a consideration ; nor is any thing said of the large 
extent of private lauded i)ropei*t3* belonging to those ex-rulers, which, 
’flcontmi^' to all plighted engagements, have been confiscated by the 
I Honourable Company, and for which act of spoliation there is no re- 
l dress j/ Even woi-se than this, some of the stipulated pensions, after 
being paid x'cgularly to the cx-princcs and their families for a score 
of yeai-s, have been cut dorni to the merest pittance ; so that these de- 
scendants of the former lulcrs of India find themselves in danger of 
coming to beggary and starvation. 

Tlic ease of the kingdom of Ondc is . a peculiar one, but not less re- 
volting to all right-minded men. In that country a native force is kept 
up nominallj’ as a contingent for our use when required, which it is 
never likely to be, and which is commanded by British officers. The 
government of Oudo, unlike that of other native states of the present 
day, is in the hands of a weak and dissolute prince, who confides all 
power to the hands of his minister, a man of an avaxicious and cruel dis- 
position. The people of Oude arc so groxmd down by the arbitrary tax- 
ation of this 'iizier’s xninions, that it rarely happens that some province 
is not' in open revolt against the farmex’S of the revenue. It is not at 
all an uncommon thing for these creatures of iniquity to declare to the 
xninister that the people of a certain px-ovinco refuse to pay their share 
of taxation, when they have alx-eady x'eceived and squandered it. A 
force is accordingly sent into the unfortunate district to compel pay- 
ment, and the people, natxirally enough averse to pay a second time, 
oppose force b}' force. In this manner we see British officers heading 
the Oude contingent, and lending on the troops to seize cattle, tools, 
household property, &c. in satisfaction of claims long since settled. 
Many of out countrj’men are quite aware of the real state of things, 
and are natmrally disgusted at having to act the part of sherifis’ officers 
to ah Indian despot. But protests are in vain; and the Indian govern- 
ment, when it might well disclaim all participation in such traixsac- 
tions, rigidly acts up to the letter of its Oude treaty, although dis- 
regarding more honourable engagements. 
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rityinall disputes; decided evciy point of public interest; consulted 
freely with the villagers, wlionover the general welfare required it; let 
such lands ns had no fixed .occupants; and, in -short, was the head and 
chief of the municipal government. 

The -headman had associated with him two -other officers, called 
.respectively the watchman and the accountant. The latter deept the 
village records, containing a full description of the nature of the lands 
of the village, with the names of the former ,and present owners, the 
rent, and other terms of occupancy. He also kept the aceounts of the 
villagers both with the government and .between -themselves. The 
watchman -was the guardian of the -boundories, both public and private, 
watched the crops ; was the public guide and messenger, and, next to 
the headman, the chief officer of police; was bound to find out the 
possessor of any stolen property -within the township, or to trace him 
till he had passed the boundar;', when the responsibility was transferred 
/to the next neighbour. 

The money-changer may also be considered ns an .assistant to the 
headman, as ho was the assayer of all the money, and also the silvcr- 
emith of the village. 

This was the usual mode of village government, where there was 
no intervention between the actual occupier of the soil and the prince; 
but in some parts of India in the present day, especially in -the nortli, 
and the extreme south, there is in each ■\'illagc a community which con- 
stitutes the township by itself, and which has the other inhabitants for 
its tenants. The persons constituting this community arc generally re- 
garded as the absolute proprietors of the soil, and are acknowledged to ' 
possess a heritable and transferable interest in the land wherever they 
exist. Such villages are sometimes governed by one head ; but more 
generally each branch of the family composing the community, or each 
family, if there be more than one, has its own head, "NVho manages its 
internal affairs, and -unites with the heads of the other .divisions to con- 
duct the general business of the village. 

"Where there wore village landlioldera, they formed the first class of 
inhabitants; but there were four other classes of inferior degree. They, 
were termed respectively permanent tenants, temporary tenants, la- 
bourers, and'shopkeepers, who took .up their abode in a village for the 
advantage of a market. 

The rights of the landholders pertained to them coUectvody , — and 
though they had more or less a partition amongst them, there was 
never any thing like an entire-separation of the property. Their rights 
varied in different parts of the country; and where their tenure was. 
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most perfect, tlicy held their lands subject to ajixed producc-pajTnent 
to tlio government. 

In all villages there were two descriptions of tenants who rented 
the lands of the village landholders, where there were such proprietors; 
nnd of the government, where there were none. These tenants were 
commonly called ryots, and were divided into two classes — the tempo- 
rary and the permanent. The permanent ryots were those who cul- 
tivated the lands where they resided, retained them during their lives, 
and transmitted them to their children at their death. They have 
often been confounded with the village landholders; but the distinction 
is sufliciently marked where any proprictarj' fee exists, for in that no 
tenant ever participates. The temporary tenant eultivated the land of 
a village to which he did not otherwise belong, holding by an annual 
lease, written or nndei-stood, the best description of Land being occu- 
pied by the resident tenant; an inferior kind, for whicli there was little 
competition, fell to him; nnd for that reason, nnd on account of his 
other disadvantages, he held his land at a lower rate than tlio per- 
manent tenant. 

There was, however, another description of tenant who ought to be 
mentioned, though he held a verj* different position to the others. This 
grade consisted of men whose cjjstc or condition in life prevented their 
engaging in manual labour; or their women from taking part in any 
cmplojTncnt that required them to appear before men. In considera- 
tion of these disadvantages, these tenants were allowed to hold land at 
a favourable rate, so as to enable them to avail themselves of their 
skill and capital by means of hired labourers. 

In Canai-a, Malabar, and Travancorc, tlie land is held in absolute 
property by single indiriduals, subject to a fixed payment to the state. 
The zemindars, or great lords of the soil, derive their property from 
direct grants by the king, who also frequently alienates lands for reli- 
gious objects, or ns rewards for military services. 

In later periods during the rule of the Tartar conquerors of Hin- 
dostan, innovations of various kinds cre2)t in, pressing more or less 
upon the industiy of the people. These innovations, however, in no 
way affected the forms of assessment, or the machinery for the collec- 
tion of the taxes ; these were, doubtless, found to do their work too 
well to be interfered with.. It was in the augmentation rather than 
the mode of levying the local taxation that the cultivators felt the 
hardship of the new order of things. 

This increase was made not so much by openly raising tlie king’s 
proportion of the crop, as by means of 'various taxes and cesses, some' 
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falling directly oii the land, and others directly or indirectly aiTecting 
the cultivator. Taxes on ploughs, cattle, &c. constituted the first kind; 
and those on music at certain ceremonies, or marriages "with widows, 
<hc., and new taxes on consumption, constituted the other. 

Practically there was no regular limit to these demands but the 
ability of those on whom they fell to satisfy them, and consequently 
•the \dllagers used every possible endeavour to conceal their incomes. 
Por this purpose they resorted to all kinds of devices, understating 
the amount of their crops, and abstracting a part Avithout the know- 
ledge of the collector. Very often they concealed the stated quantity of 
the land under cultivation, and falsified their records, so as to render 
detection all but impossible. By these means, not less than by the 
connivance of such rcvcnuc-ofHccrs as 'were open to bribes, the actual 
revenues of the crown were at best an uncertainty, and a continual 
soured of heart-burnings between the governing and the governed. 

This unsatisfactory state of things was understood, and to a great 
extent remedied, by some of the Tartar rulers of India. Akbar Khan, 
the great reformer of taxation, probed deeply into the then •wide- 
apreading disease which threatened to eat into the ■vital prosperity of 
the countiy. Prom the published memoirs of his talented prime mi- 
nister, Abul Pazl, we gather, that for a period of more than twenty 
years the exertions of this sovereign were directed to a complete exa- 
mination into, and revision of, the taxation of land. 

The result of this laborious and minute investigation was the com- 
pilation of a series of tables shewing the collection per heegah (a mea- 
sure of land) on twenty articles of the spring, and thirty of the autumn 
crops, in the years 1560 to 1578 inclusive, in the ■vice-royalties of 
Agra, Oude, Allahabad, Delhi, Malwo, Moultan, 'and Lahore. From 
these an assessment was formed, not on the land but on the crops pro- 
duced by it, shewing rates, which, taken in reference to the surface of 
the land under culture, gave averages of from Is. Id. for linseed to 
14s. 2^. for sugar-cane. 

The settlement of these taxes on the above tables was for a period • 
of ten years, when a re-assessment would take place. But, independ- , 
ently of these reforms in the fiscal administration of the country, Akbar 
appears to have kept up the integrity of native institutions of police, 
courts of justice, &c.; and, whilst he gave security to life 'and property, 
was not less attentive to the moral and social wants of his' subjects, 
pro'viding them liberally ■with, the means of education, with good 
roads,’ bridges, and artificial means of irrigation, at all times of the 
utmost importance to the well-being of an Indian agricultural country.- 
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If, then, as has been argued, though not proved, the Tartar rulers 
of India mung ns much from the inhabitants as has been taken by 
their English successors, the advocates of the former may at, least 
maintain, vliat cannot bo advanced by the latter, that they gave full 
value for what they took ; that thc3* ndministered a full measure of jus- 
tice to high and low ; that the agriculturist had most ample .means of 
irrigation j that the trader could convej’ bis goods many hundreds of 
miles along roads at nil times safe and in good repair; and that, what- 
ever fault maj'bc found with this system, the bulk of the people lived in 
those times in comparative afllucncc and security. That all this must 
have been so, we need seek for no further proofs than are to be found 
among the remains of the magnificent imblic works of those days, — the 
noble aqueducts, the vast tanks, the interminable I'oads planted on either 
side >Yith shad}' trees, the many wells and rest-houses for traA'cllers, the 
splendid palatial dwellings of the rich still abounding throughout the 
countty, the mouldering ruins of oncc-bus}' cities, the desolate market- 
places, and the jungle-grown towns and villages. The moss-grown 
marble terraces, the stagnant water-courses, the owl-inhabited man- 
sions and temples, the solitarj' pillar and arch, the tiger-swamps that 
engulf whole cities of the dead, — all these bear silent testimony to the 
once-happy working of that system whieh we of the civilised West — of 
Christian England, have rooted out from the land, to replace Yvith a 
miserable mockery, a governmental fraud of such enormous magnitude, 
of such nneked viciousness, that future generations, without ample 
testimony to the contrary, may well discredit the possibility of its 
existence, even in the verj' worst days of the worst types of bureau- 
cratic imbccilit}' and red-tapeism. 

The subversion of the ancient order of things was not the work of 
a short period ; it was not the earlier administrations which undertook 
this crusade against existing institutions. 

As in religious matters, the British rulers of India have swept 
away heathenism and its morality, and replaced it by infidelity and 
no morality, — as in the administration of justice, they have rooted out 
the old simple codes and effective establishments, and substituted for 
them a legal patchwork administered by functionaries of whom nearly 
all who are not incompetent are corrupt ; so in the more important 
port of their fiscal system, they have overturned the labours of many 
ages, scorning the lessons of dear-bought experience, and, except in the 
countries on the north-west, have supplanted the righteous taxation of 
Hindoo rulers by the most impracticable .and the most ruinous systems 
which it ever fell to the lot of politico-economical quacks to hazard.' 
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Before discussing' tlic present amount of and mode of levying the 
land-tax of India, I will jilacc before the reader a general statement 
of the revenues of the three Presidencies, from ivhich he will at 
once perceive that the tax above alluded to forms by far the iargest 
item of the whole income of the government. The following table 
presents a comprehensive view of the entire taxation of British India 
ns it exists at the present time, the amount being, stated in pounds 
sterling for convenience sake, taken at 2$. the rupee. 


Source of rovonuo. 

Gross 

rovonuo. 

Nett 

rovonuo. 

Cost 

of collecting 
per cent. 

Per contngo 
on total 
revenue. 

Land rovonuo 

Exoiso and moturpha . . . 

£ 

15,178,676 

1,088,254 

£ 

j 15,551,752 

lOj- 

58i 

Opium 

4,562,586 

3,358,684 

26i 

14i 

Salt 

3,189,214 

2,703,752 

15 

llj 

Customs 

1)46,661' 

816,074 

m 

. S} 

Stamps, foes, and fines . . 

693,082 

690,169 


2J 

Tobacco 

115,000 

88,448 

23 

i 

Post-ofBco^ mini, and oilier 
sources 

>1,979,041 

1,979,041 

» 

fin 

£ 

27,753,314 

23,067,920 




It is thus seen how large an item is formed by three of the leading 
taxes of India, viz. on land, opium, and salt, whence, indeed, are de- 
rived about eighty-five per cent of the entire’ revenues.® Deducting 
the sum received from native states in payment of military protection 
afforded them, we have a round sum of twenty-two millions sterling as 
forming the revenues of India at the present moment. By reference 
to the tables in the Appendix,^ it will be seen in what proportion 
this is derived from the several divisions of the country, and, in what 
marked contrast the charge of each presidency stands as against their 
income. 

So much has been said and ■written about the taxation, of British 

>■ Of this sum, 566,6947. are receipts from nativo- states towards the support of 
British troops- for their protection. 

s Cost of qoUoction charged against general rerenues, and said to be equal to the 
gross amount collected ; actual nett revenue from these would therefore he nil, 

’ 'Camp'beirs Modem India,. p:. 427. 

^-App.endis.B.. ■ . . 
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India, that it will be well, before proceeding eiay further, to examine 
the hearing which the above amount must have upon the actual re- 
sources of the people. The taxation of a country may be"' vicious in- 
two very different shapes, — either by its excessive amount, or, being 
moderate, by the mode in which it is levied. 

The bulk of the people of India, unfortunately, suffer from. both, 
these evils. Taking tlie gross revenue of the country, and deducting 
from that sum the amount of the opium-tax as really paid by foreigners,, 
and the sums received from native princes. for military protection, we 
have a total amount of 22,000,0002. levied upon the inhabitants of the 
three Presidencies. The population of British India at the present 
time is, in round numbers, one hundred millions.® These figures will’ 
therefore give an average of nearly 4s. 5d. a-head;. not a large sum in 
itself, but when compared with the earnings of the great mass of people, 
a heavy and oppressive load. 

In Great Britain the taxation gives, as nearly as possible, 33s. per ’ 
head of the population, about seven times that of our Indian fellow-' 
subjects. But the paying powers of the two nations widely differ. 
Fifteen shillings a week is a fair average, in the present day, for the- 
earnings of the English labouring classes; accordingly, they appear 
to be taxed to- the extent of thirteen days’ labour in the year. To- 
estimate the actual earnings of the great mass of Hindoos, wages in 
the cities and towns- most not be taken as a criterion;, for whilst in. 
England the townspeople are the greater tax-payers, in India 70 per 
cent of the taxation falls upon the mass of the people not dwelling in 
towns. Some reliable official documents on this subject,^ fortunately,, 
leave no doubt upon the matter. These statistical returns shew, that 
in a rural district (that of Cawnpore) fairly representing the average 
of the agricultiu-al part of the country, the greater portion of the 
cultivators realise but 52. per annum; from- thisj one-fourth, at the 
lowest calculation, must be taken for government land-tax, and one- 
fourth as rent to the proprietor, leaving 22. 10s. to defi-ay cost of 
seed, tools, &c., and support the ryot and his famidy duriug the year. 
With the calculation of fom persons to a family, and -without any 
deduction for seed, tools, &o., we have something over twelve shillings 
per annum to support each individual ! These are not extreme cases, 
but actually represent, I regret to say, the present condition of a very 
large- portion of the agricultoal population of British India. Striking, 
an average between these figures and the wages of natives- in- the 

See Blue Book, 1852, p. 339. 

' Quoted in Calcutta Review, vol. xvL p. 87-8. 
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to the stock of “good intentions” which are said to pave the way of a 
certain region: and trulj’ his “intentions” have paved the way to beg- 
gary and death for mjTiads of Hindoo ryots.® In his endeavour to fix 
the land-revenues of Bengal upon a firm and profitable footing, Lord 
Cornwallis perpetrated one of the greatest UTongs, committed one of the 
most cuormoiLs blunders, that is to he found on record. He propounded 
a scheme b}* which the proprictarj* right in the whole soil of Bengal 
was to be vested in the zemindars or hercditnrj' superintendents of 
land, not for one year, or ten j'cars, but for ever. They had been the 
formers of the land-tax for years post ; they stood in that capacity 
between government and the village proprietors and cultivators; but 
to suppose that therefore they possessed any claim to the land judding 
that tax, was a monstrositj' lescn-cd for the conception of this very 
amiable nobleman. The scheme, hollow and unrighteous as it was, 
seemed to promise such security' to the revenue b}’ creating this large 
class of landed aristocracy by a mere stroke of the pen, that the authori- 
ties at home were deceived into compliance, and the fiat went forth by 
which twenty millions of small landholders were dispossessed of their 
rights, and handed over, bound hand and foot, to the tender mercies of 
a set of exacting rack-renters. 

The injustice of this gigantic robbery, great though it seems, was 
not by any means the whole of the cruelty. Wrong upon wi'ong was 
committed ; fraud upon fraud. It was ordered that the amount of the 
assessment should be made in confonnity ■with the average jdeld of 
former years ; but it was in reality laid at such a rate as would suffice 
to meet the pressing wants of the government, and that rate was above 
fifty to sixty per cent of the produce of the soil 1 More than this ; 
although the regulations of 1793 expressly determined the rate to be 
paid by the newly-created Cornwallis-ai'istocracy as above stated, not 
one word was said as to the amount they might levy on the ryots. "What 
that amount has been, there is unfortunately but too little doubt.^ The 
only limit to the exaction seems to have been the utter inability of the 
■wretched people to pay any more. Lord Brougham, in speaking of 
this celebrated settlement, said that it ■wrung from the ryot eighteen 
shillings out of every twenty. His assertion was laughed at as a figure 
of speech ; but unfortunately he spoke literally ■within the mark. Mr. 
Colebrook, well acquainted mth the resources of the countrj-, states® 

B "Tho 'permanent settlement’ has produeed more distress and beggary, and a 
greater change in the landed property of Bengal, than has happened in the same space 
of time in any ago or country by the more elfect of internal reg^olations.” — IVflA, Ile~ 
port of Finance Committee of Bengal. * Appendix C. 
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that a cultivator paying half his produce in tax is -worse oif than a hired' 
labourer in the same field at three pence a day. The condition, there- 
fore, of those from whom' eighty and ninety per cent are inTung may 
he readily imagined. 

The zemindars did not fail to use the new power given to them to 
the utmost stretch. Summary process was allowed them against the 
ryots, and this hegat sudi misery, strife, and litigation, that the law- 
courts were literally overwhelmed with land-eases. In a single season 
there was in one district, that ofBurdwan, thirty thousand suits of 
zemindars against rj’ots It is true the government regulations stipu- 
late that the former shall not exact from the latter more than the local 
rate ; but the difficulty is to determine what is the local rate, though, 
that point is always settled against the poorer suitor, to his utter ruin. 

Under this zemindari system the oppression of the ryots is aggra- 
vated by the custom of sub-letting the land-tax to various grades of 
middlemen, who, interposing between the zemindar of the district and 
the ' cultivator, adding their own shares of profit to that of the great 
man, and having no sort of interest in the matter beyond extorting as 
much as possible in a given time, press upon the means of the wretched - 
tiller of the soil, until his case is so hopeless, that, worn out by years of 
toil and oppression, he flies from the scenes of his misery, and if he 
has not heart enough left to turn docoit (gang-robber), in all proba- 
bility dies of starvation in the jungle.*^ 

. Ever in poverty, the ly'ot is compelled to seek aid from the mahajun 
or money-lender. This man -nill usually be one of the sub-renters of 
the land-tax ; and avaiUng himself of that position, demands whatever 
rate of interest he pleases, and which often amounts to one per cent 
per week — fifty-two per cent per annum. More than this, the accounts 
of these advances are kept only by the lender, who, aware of the utter 
ignorance of the lyots, falsifies his books -without the least fear of de- 
tection. Thus at the end of the year, however favourable the season 
may have been, -whatever the amount of crop, the mahajun, uniting his 

9 Bemarks on the Husbandry of Bongo}. 

M Calcutta Review, vol. vi, p, 318; 

H That I am not dealing in fiction may bo oscoiioincd by reference .to the evidence 
on thus subject ^ven before the Parliamentary Committee in 1830 by Mr. H. C. ChristiM, 
of the Board of Revenue of Lower Bengal ; Mr. P. Fortescue, Commissioner for (Svil 
Affairs at Delhi, and Qtheis equally beyond suspicion of overstating the case against 
the government system. The following evidence given on that occasion by Mr. Mill, 
the Compaivjfs historian, is worth noting. “They (the zemindars) take from thorn 
(the ryots) all they can get ; in short, they exact whatever they plciise. They (the 
ryots) have no defence whatever but that of removal ; they must dedine to pay what 
is exacted and quit the land,*' 
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claim as money-lender to that as Talukdar or sub-renter, makes ■ it 
appear, with the aid of fifty per cent interest, false entries, and increased 
rent, that the uolwh belongs to him. Should the ryot appear in suffi- 
ciently good' health- to toil on for another season, he may obtain from 
the mahajun further advances for seed, tools, and his own miserable 
existence, which is barely supported on- pulse, roots, and wild herbs, .with' 
occasionally a little salt, taxed five hundred per cent by the go'vem- 
ment, and another five hundred per cent by dealers’ profits and cost of 
transport I . ’ 

To the above must he added the iniquitous practice of extorting 
dbvxAs, or presents, from the.villagers upon every possible occasion.'* 
These abwabs are of long standing ; and although the enactment of 
1793 expressly declares them to be illegal, and punishable by fine, they 
exist to this day in pristine -vigour. Every feast, festival, or -visit re- 
ceived by the talukdar or zemindar is made the pretext for robbery.. 
The herdsman fru-nishes a goat, the milk ma n milk and ghee, the oil- 
maker, supplies oil, and so on through the community. Nor is it only 
the renters who thus extort; every one of their subordinates,, from the- 
naib, or accountant, who helps to falsify the hooks, down to the paiks,. 
or collecting and distraining peons, exact their own share of abwab 
and so long as the ryot possesses any thing worth drawing from him, 
so long is he a subject for oppression and wrong ; when the hydraulic 
pressure ceases to squeeze another drop- from him, he is only then 
cast off as a useless object. 

To seek protection in the local courts oi justice, the poor wretch 
knows from sad experience is worse than- useless. There the renter is- 
all-powerful with the amlahs of the courts, and there lie is powerless. 
He toils on, dispirited and hopeless, feeling certain that before long he 
shall be worn out, and then flung aside to make room for a younger 
and stouter ryot. There are doubtless exceptions to this sad state of 
things under some humane zemindars, but. they are few indeed and far 
between. The rule is misery and starvation — the exception, a bare sub- 
sistence. The whole of this, wretchedness may not arise immediately 
from the permanent settlement of 1793, but it has its origin in it. 
What that has - left undone, the inefficiency of our local executive and 
the corruption of the comts have consummated, until trade has died- 
away, agriculture become a. desperate and hopeless- struggle, and the 

1 ! Illr. Fiddington, a civilian, in his replies to -the queries of the Board of Bevenue 
says, in reference to these extortions, “1 fear to he discredited when I state, that fi-om 
twenty to forty per cent on the actual jununahundi (legal rent) is yearly extorted 
fiom the poor ryot.” 
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native communi^ merged into tvro classes — a monied aristocraCT-, and 
a beggarly race of peasants^ who, though nominally free-bom British 
subjects, are more degraded and less cared for than the slaves of 
Cuba or the serfe of Hussia. Tet these are the men through whose 
ill-requited labours the Indian government derive fifteen millions ster- 
ling of their annual income, about two-thirds of their entire revenue. 

In strong contrast to the permanent or zemindari settlement of 
Bengal is the lyotwari system of Madras, which, though differing firom 
the former so essentially in its machinery, has proved scarcely less 
fatal to the industry of a once thriring, happy country. I cannot do 
better than describe the nature of this qrstem of assessment, as ori- 
ginated by Sir T. Munro in 1812, in the words of a dvilian well 
acqmunted with the worHngs of the 'rations settlements 

“ The assessment is rather fieldwar than lyotwar. The government 
deals directly, not only "with each ryot, but •with each field. Instead 
of assessing each village, it assesses each plot of ground. A field is 
not, in In^ a large piece of land fenced and hedged, but a minute 
portion, suited to the minute tenantry, divided fi-om the rest by a little 
gathering together of the earth about sis inches high. Bencmg is not 
common ; and in a dry flat plmn contmning thousands of such fidds 
aide by side, it may be supposed that boundaries are only permanent 
when the fields belong to different owners on the spot, with different 
interests. Moreover, instead of assessing at a fixed sum for a series of 
years, there is fixed on each Jield a maximum rent to be paid for good 
seasons and good crops ; and it is undertaken, not as an incidental in- , 
dulgence, but as an essential part of the gxtem,” that this rent shall 
be annually reduced when necessary. “ To effect then the commuta- 
tion of the share of gradn into money-rates, aE the land "was surveyed 

according to the native mode of measurement there were no 

maps.” 

Such is the mechanism of this system, and upon this the collector 
has to base his preliminary or standard settlement. After this first 
survey another and final inspection has to be made : 

" TThen the crops are nearly rip^ the collector goes out into the 
^strict to look at them and make his annual settlement. The ■village 
accountant makes out a statement shewing the cultivation of each 
ryot, his crops and circnmstances, the number of his cattle, sheep, and 

children At time all who thinV th^ riiohld not pay full 

rent apply for reduction. Ad th^e cases are settled, and ilim OTtly 


a Hr. Gr, Cajapbell, in Ks Slodsm Isdis. 
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docs tlio collector mnkc uj) liis annual settlement, grant formal leases, 
and take formal engagements for the crop, which by this time is jpasf, 
and generally paid for. The settlement is not made up till after the 
crop is ripe, in fact, generally does not reach the collector’s office till 
after most of the money has already got there, and after making all 
the remissions and reductions of the season from the standard assess- 
ment.” 

The sufTcring and poverty entailed by this ryotwari system of 
nssession are admitted by cverj' one at all acquainted with the existing 
state of things in the Madras presidency. It has been well known to 
the home authorities for many j'cars past, yet no attempt has been 
made at reformation, although it is found most difficult to get ryots 
to cultivate land under it, and that the cultivation is only kept up by 
forcing, by government advances, &c. 

The evils of this state of things arc only equalled by the absurdity 
of supposing that any collector is really able to deal separately and 
cfficicntl 3 ’ with 150,000 tenants, ns is often the ease, “ not one of 
whom has a lease, but each paj's according as he cultivates and gets a 
crop, and tcUh reference to his cattle, sheep, and children, and each of 
W’hom gets a reduction if he can make out a sufficiently good ease. 
What a cry of agiicultural distress and large families there would be 
in England or nnj' other country under such a sj’stem 1 Would any 
fanner ever admit that his farm had jncldcd any thing, that his cattle 
had produced, or that his >vife had not produced! If the collector 
were one of the prophets, and remained in the same district to the 
age of SIctliuselnh, he would not be fit for the dutj'; and ns he is but 
an ordinarj' man and a foreigner, and continunllj’- changed, it would be 
strange if the native subordinates did not do as they liked, and having 
the power, did not abuse it. Accordingly, it is generally agreed that 
the abuses of the whole sj’stcm, and especially that of remission, is 
something frightful ; and that the opportunities of extortion, pecula- 
tion, chicanery, and intrigue of all kinds, are unbounded.”^'* 

The above, it must be remembered, is tbe testimony of a member 
of the Honourable Compan}’’s service, and given but the other day. 
Wlint the results of that “peculation, extortion, chicanery,” «fcc., are likely 
to be, the reader may ima^nc from what he has read of the efiects of 
the Bengal settlement. “ 

>* Modem Indin, chap. Tiii. p. 361. 

u « In many instances the earnings of a ryot are not sufficient for his family ; and 
his wifo and sons aro obliged to betake themselves to some pursuit, and assist him 
with all they can get. Ho lives generally upon coarse rico and dholl (pulse) ; vege- 
tables and fish would bo luxuries. His dress consists of a hit of rag and a dender 
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The systeai ptirssed in the Eomhay pTesidency. aithengh Ixssed oh 
the tyotvrari. has been so modifievh coattaty to the ^vishcs of the hoiae 
authorities, as to be comparative^v a hanniess aSiar. Its chier evil 
iaueed. is one that more aeaiiy concerns the govemment^ — that of the 
enormous cost of collection of the tax. This tax. within the division I 
ant now referring to. produced in lS49-oO a gtv'ss stun of f : 

against which were placevl allowances to district and village otr.cer?. 
nav-rt.-sf. 'criniVs. dre.. 9S£I.6S4f.j aiul a further charge for collecting of 
2S0.000L in all ; considerably more than 100 per cent on 

the ner rewaue from this source i 


I will now briefly touch upon the stdt*tax. than which uo more 
impolitic or unjust impost cottld well l»e devised. The climate, no: 
less than the vegetable nature of tlie food of the ivopnlation. renders 
the ftee use of this article one of imperath'e neeessity, if due iegi'<rd be 
had to health. Yet we And a tax laid on it amounting to five shillings 
the r.:aiu:d of S3 U>s.. K'htg nearly four hundtevl per cent on its prime 
cost in Calcutta, and which, with all the proflts of the wholeside and 
retail dealers, the cost of transport uivcoimtiy. artd the further proSts 
of the country licensed dealers, who, of course, revpiire a proSt on the 
duty as well as the original cost of the salt, brings tlie selling price to 
the consmner to something like a thousand per cent on the original 
v-alue. Tins is on an anicle, it mtist l>e remernWrevl which the poor 
ryot needs mote of than the >vc.althy dwellers in townss. who c.an obtain 
other condiments with their food, and who re\juire far less, owing to 
the difference in their dietary. 

The enhanced ptiee is. Iwwew'r, not the only evil intucte\i ott the 
poorer consumers. Every dealer through whose hrmds the article 
p.5tsscs mixes with it a j>ortion of sand, to add to its weight. The fltst 
or wholesjtle vendor in Calcutta will blond tea per cent of its weight of 
sand ; the agent who buy's from him for transmission ttp the country adds 
another ten per cent; the up-couutry dealer follows his example; and 
by the time it re:tches the rjxw thronj^i the I'araar vendor, the salt will 
be nearly half impurity-, dsak in cvdonr, and flavouricss to a degree. 


c'.K;'r.:fr (she»tt ; Kts hsi is cvv.aj\\«\i of a cevuse R*.at aavi a jn.'.v''vr ; V.?s 'h.yVisuioR a 
thatcacd roof ; aa.i his yropoitv a plov.^^. tw taV.ooia. oae or two i# ^Vrass 
asdsotcofff.jl.':!!. noror.5*fi\ya5tajraWRCs-s.fror.yr..vRtodo'rvovv':' rr.1, 
this, he is a hajyard. povcrty-sr-iittca, ■wretched ereatwre. This is no esa^serattoa ; 
erea ia ordsaaiy seasoas. aad itadcr owiiaaiy «are;'.ssshw.vvs, the ryots K»y oUe» tv 
seca fststias: for days aad ah^tts for waat of food. Ti'.o iaaVKUy cf the ryot to K'tter 
1&; de^.ded eoadstion. ia which he has heea placed hy the e-ytses 'we have r..yattv.. ts 
iacreasod hy Hs taeata! dehaseaeat, Ursprotected. h.yKisss\i. aad oppre^^i. he h:« 
beea preehtded fioa the geahU rays of iat<aeelaality. ' His sair.d is wKed is a thtoh 
glooaicfigaoKaee.’* — /s.;s.tJ! iVihu-i! ptvse-sfta 4;r'*tf'crt,5rff. 
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So pystcnintio is llns fratul, llial slicmld nny more srnipulous dealer 
dare (fl sell a clean, wliolosonic nrJiclc, the whole trade Avill Icagnc 
against him. and hy means of the bribed aid of the native police, soon 
ctTeet his rnin. 

The <ndy defence fur this tax is, that, it yields an amount of 
revenue that cannot he spared ; jireeisely the reason ;:ivcn, for centuries 
past, hy all upholders of vicious taxation in every j)nrt of the world. 
Of a truth, it can hardly ho sjiarcd, when we look at the costly cstn- 
hlishment of the Honourable (.’oinpany. This tax, which in the early 
days of onr sway in India jtrodneed but 100,000^, is now made to 
yield nearly three millions and a <ptnrtcr sterling. Whilst such wicked- 
nesses ns the Afghan campaigns arc ponnilted; whilst commanders-in- 
chief arc allowed to jaickel half a million sterling in a few years, for 
civil duties never jicrformed nor expected to he performed ; whilst the 
s.alaries of Indian otlieinls obtain, on a scale of rcg.'d exlravaganec, out 
of all jirojiortinn even in a highly civiliscil anil jirosperons country ; 
whilst the mockery of (he home government is continued at its present 
cost. — it is of course impossible to forego the proceeds of a tax, how- 
ever iniquitous, however fatal to (he industry of the eonntry. 

To nttemiit an enumeration of (he privations endured, of the op- 
pression, the extortion, and the robbery practised hy the subordinates 
engiigcd in the Sidt department of the goveniment, would carry me far 
beyond my limits in (bis volume, Knongli lias been said ns to tlic u.so 
made by tlmsc who, clotlied in a little brief antborily, have it in their 
power to tyrannise oyer the poor of the land. It may ntlbrd a tolerable 
idea of the extent of these iniquities, (o mention, ns a known fact, that 
natives frequently jiay largely to their European superlom for the most 
trivial njqiointmcnls in tins brnncli of the service. Places with a salarj' 
nttacbcfl of thirty-five mpecs a month have been thus disposed of for 
five hundred rupees, paid monthly to the Knropenn ; the probnljility 
being that the native elcnrs another five hundi'cd of net profit! 

All this is hnmilinling to know. It is iinmhling to the honest 
pride of an Englishman, to feci that we, who have so long pictured 
ourselves ns the apostles of freedom, ns a pattern of national integrit)' 
amongst the kingdoms of the earth, should have been for ngc.s, even up 
to the present moment, abettors of all these crying iniquities. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


HINDOO ART AND SCIENCE. 

A lthough the nations of the West have far outstripped the Asiatics 
in art and science, no less than in other branches of human 
skill and ingenuity, the craftsman of the East can point to ages long 
past, when as yet the people of European countries \yere unknown, 
even by name' — when the Christian religion had not been proclaimed 
to the nations of the earth — as to a period when his country shone as 
a bright luminaiy amidst the darlcness around; when intellect and 
skilled labour had their home in his feitile and beautiful land ; when 
all that was intelligent, and I'are, and excellent, was to be found within 
the limits of Hindostan. 

Every wreck that we meet with pertaining to this wonderful coun- 
try tells the same tale of departed greatness and excellence. Perhaps 
with few things is the modem student of history more struck than mth 
the architectm'al remains of the Hindoo period. 

The great antiquity of the works of extruction or excavation, 
which are to-day met with in many parts of India, bears testimony to 
the fact of superior skill having been employed upon them. If we find 
few objects of construction remaining to attest the position of this 
science in the early days of Hindooism, a ready reason may be found 
in the numberless successive invasions of the land which took place, 
and during which havoc and ruin were but too frequently the accom- 
paniments, prompted by bigotry and religious fanaticism. The stu- 
pendous rock-cut temples of Ellora, Ajunta, and Elephanta, have, from 
the peculiarity of their structure, defied these agents of destruction; 
and, in the case of the two latter at any rate, are witnesses to the skill 
and industry of the Hindoo cr-aftsmen in an age when what we term 
civilisation was as yet unborn. 
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Altihougli we possess a multitude of pictures and plans illustratiTe 
of the architectural remains of Hindostan, the subject does not appear 
to have engaged the attention of any professional man on the spot : I 
am therefoi'e under the necessity of dwelling on l;his topic in a brief 
and general manner, wanting any connected detail of the styles prac- 
tised throughout India in the various periods during which orchitectm'e 
may be said to have flourished in that country. 

There i^ however, one exception to this general neglect of the study 
of Eastern architecture : an enterprising officer of the Indian army has 
shewn, by a connected series of drawings, that in Cashmere a style pre- 
vailed as regular and severe in its details as those of Greece and Borne. 
It may thei-efore reasonably be conjectured that similar results will 
attend like inquiry in other parts of India, and that at no distant date 
we may be in possession of a perfect system of Indian architecture as 
practised in the early part of our era. 



From the limited data we possess of 
the raised edifices of Hindostan, the In- 
dian architects would appear to have in- 
dulged in the most fanciful and grotesque 
vagaries, agreeing neither with taste nor 
propriety. The Hindoo columns, for in- 
stance, are met with of all shapes and all 
dimensions. Sometimes we find them 
tall, slender, and thickly placed;^ again 
they are found ponderous and massive, 
with the lowest fourth <Jf tlieir height 
square; the next kind is eight-sided, the 
third sixteen-sided, and the upper part 
round. In many instances we meet with 
columns having a double capital with a 
low flat base;' land others, again, forming 
perhaps a portion of the same temple, 
with shafts of only one fourth of their 


bright, the remaining three-fourths being all base and capital.® 

As many as twelve distinct kinds of mouldings appear in these 


temples, some few of which bear a close resemblance to our own, but 
they are mostly quite original in their character. The Hindoo style, so 
far as it is known, is believed to bear an affinity to that of the Egyptian ; 


> Elphinstono, toI. i. p. 303. 

a Jounuil of Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xtS. part ii. p. 2i2. 
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and in tbe hugeness, the massiveness of some of the 'works still extant, a 
degree of resemblance may perhaps be traced; but in most other respects 
the twp would seem to be widely different. In many of the Hindoo 
buildings there is a great profusion of ornamental work about the panels, 
door-posts, and other parts, not inelegantly formed, and frequently 
blended with a considerable degree of taste. 



BEUAIXS or mSDOO ABOHirECiaRO. 


In many cases the walls are covered with representations of the* 
wars of the gods, and groups illustrative of ancient legends. But 
the temples of Hindostan are aU deficient in boldness and grandeur, 
and frequently wanting in their due proportions of height and breadth. 
Such faults are not, however, observable in the oaves and Bubtetraneous 
structures, which are remarkable for their regularity, not less than 
their sublime vastness. These gigantic excavations are very numerous 
throughout India; the mountains nf Cashmere are said to contain twelva 
thousand of them. The caves of Ellora.are of Buddhistical origin, and 
are not supposed to be veiy ancient indeed; thej.^e kno^ to have 
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been executed as late as the eighth or ninth century of the Christian 
era. 

The prodigious extent of most of these rock-cut temples astonishes 
the spectator not less than the elaborate finish of their complicated 
details delights him. The ingenuity and skill, equally ivith the labour 
of the architects, must have been called into active demonstration in 
the excavation of these extraordinary places. Perhaps there are none 
more celebrated and truly magnificent in their solemn vastness than 
the caves of Ajunta. 

They are situated in a vrild and picturesque part of the peninsula, 
excavated from a portion of the huge ghauts, which, to the south of 
the valley of the Taptee, rise some hundreds of feet, and support the 
great table-land of the Deccan. The entrance to the caves is through one 
of the many narrow and winding ravines which exist in various parts 
of these ghauts. They are twenty-seven in number, and vary as much 
in their size as in their form and d^ee of ornament. A few of them 
are vaulted without cells j but by far the greater number are monastic 
in construction, having cells and flat roofs. In one or two of these 
caves there exist no ornaments whatever beyond a reeded course over 
each of the cells; whilst in shape they are square, and about thirty- 
six feet each way. 

In others pillars are found; and here they have been used standing 
on the cills for the purpose of dividing the windows into three lengths. 
On the walls are sculptured various figures of lions, antelopes, and boys 
in attitudes of prayer, executed in the very best style of the ancient 
Hindoos. It would appear that in more than one instance the walls 
have been stuccoed and painted; but of these works of art little now 
remains, not more than suificient to determine their nature. 

The largest of these cave-temples had at one time as many as 
twenty-nine pillars surrounding the nave; they are simple octagons, 
without either capital or base; and have been at one time elaborately 
decorated. 

The aisles in this cave are of stone; whilst the nave had evidently 
been ornamented with wood, which has now disappeared, with the ex- 
ception of some of the pins and battens which served to fasten it to the 
rock; as also the fastenings of the ribs, which, having been sunk to 
some depth in the solid rock, still remain. The wdiole of the walls 
appear to have been. covered with ornamental stucco-work; and on 
some of the pillars, as well as in the panels of the roof of the aisles, a 
few of the paintings still remain in tolerable preservation. There are 
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been executed as late as tbe eigbtb or ninth century of the Christian 
era. 

The prodigious extent of most of these rock-cut temples astonishes 
the spectator not less than the elaborate finish of their complicated 
details delights hiin. The ingenuity and skill, equally with the labom 
of the architects, must have been called into active demonstration in 
the excavation of these extraordinary places. Perhaps there are none 
more celebrated and truly magnificent in their solemn vastness than 
the caves of Ajunta. 

They are situated in a wild and picturesque part of the peninsula, 
excavated from a portion of the huge ghauts, which, to the south of 
the valley of the Taptee, rise some hundreds of feet, and support the 
great table-land of the Deccan. The entrance to the caves is through one 
of the many narrow' and winding ravines which exist in various parts 
of these ghauts. They are twenty-seven in number, and vary as much 
in their size as in their form and degree of ornament. A few of them 
are vaulted without cells ; but by far the greater number are monastic 
in construction, having cells and fiat roofs. In one or two of these 
caves there exist no ornaments whatever beyond a reeded course over 
each of the cells; whilst in shape they are square, and about thirty- 
six feet each way. 

In others pillars are found; and here they have been used standing 
on the' cills for the purpose of dividing the windows into three lengths. 
On the walls are sculptured various figures of lions, antelopes, and boys 
in attitudes of prayer, executed in the very best style of the ancient 
Hindoos. It would appear that in more than one instance the walls 
have been stuccoed and painted; but of these works of art little now 
remains, not more than sufficient to determine their nature. 

The largest of these cave-temples had at one time as many as 
twenty-nine pillars surrounding the nave; they are simple octagons, 
without either capital or base; and have been at one time elaborately 
decorated. 

The aisles in this cave are of stone; whilst the nave had evidently 
been ornamented with' wood, which has now disappeared, with the ex- 
ception of some of the pins and battens which , served to fasten it to the 
rock; as. also the fastenings of the ribs, which, having been sunk to 
some depth in the solid rock, still remain. . The whole of the walls 
appear to .have been. covered with ornamental stucco-work; and on 
some of the pillars, as well as in the panels of the roof of the aisles, a 
few of the- paintings still remain in tolerable preservation. There are 


nnsin JO |;cjaA3s 

ttt punoj Saiaq jiqrap ijiiqij jo aonSg aqj ‘looi^siqppng; si bsato asaip jpj jo 
.lajooATiqa aqj;, ’pd)ii93:ca ijajA ^gapadsa sj ainSg namnq aqj^ 'sip^^p 
{BjanaS ptta ‘SmdtioaS ‘aAifaadsjad nt ptnqaq jbj pouad aracs aqi jo 
adoxn^jo sqxoji aq:) aAva| iCiniafxaa iCaqi) fpaijnoaxa aaaq aAaq qsntn iCaqj 
qoiqAv m aSa aq? pmra m Suuaaq ‘^aa jo aaxSap qSiq a qijiAv pajuaasa 
OXB sSmdnoxS asaqjjo amog ‘patojoj ^[inai:}8i:)XB pua ignjaaaxS axa 
sxaipd aq!j (jsjtqAV fsxaAvog jo sq^aaxM. pna sqoxos q^iAv pajaaitnnqt pua 
‘pauixB ^ipq axB qaiqM. jo ^nata 'saxnSg tiauinq q!}m paxaAoa axa BijaAi. 
aqj^ 'QOi^aAxasaxd pooS ^|qaxa| 0 !j m Baaaajsnx amos ai paa ‘pajaara 
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Tliero aro still msmy uoblc romiuus of the palatial resideuoes of 
the Hiudoo and Tartar chie& of India, some of them in good preser- 
vation. They are remarkahlc for their 'solidity rather than s^'le; the 
roofs are terraced, the floors built one above another, fiwiueutly to an 
immense height. The state-rooms of these residence ;ire on the upper 
floors, and open on one sidej tire stairs being narxovr and steep, and 
dug out from the depth of the vralL 

The bmks are very extensive some of them stretching for several 
miles and of enormous strength; temples are frequently built round 
their edges, and shrines on the steps leading to them. Some of these 
useful public works more closely resemble hikes than artificial reser- 
voirs, and fi:equently serve to feralise an entire district. The vidue of 
these stupendous works can scarcdy be over^timated in a country so 
subject to droughts as Hindostan. The Hiudoo and Malromedan rulers 
of the country were well aware of their great importance^ and spared 
no psuns to keep them in good order. It n*as left for their English 
successors to neglect these and the equally valuable works of roads and 
bridges. The wells are both deep arid broad; gdleries run round the 
wall^ and broad stone steps are carried beneath, these down to the 
water’s edge. Such of thdr bridges as rauain me composed of stone 
posts^ held together by beams of masonry, some of which are surmounted 
by sm:dl Gothic arches. 

The order of architectiue prevmling in Csishmeie, and which has 
been deuomiuatevl the ”*'Arian order,”* exhibits imdoubtevl traces of 
Grecian art, smd is distinguished alike for its graceful outline, its mas- 
sive boldness, jmd the happy propriety of its decorations Amongst 
the peculiarities of this order ar-c its lofty roots, its trefoilcd doors, sur- 
mounted by pyramidal pediments, and its wide intercolumniatious. 

The temples of Csrshmcre are of tliree kinds: the oblong the squsire, 
nnd the octagonal; which are again subdivided into tlie closed and the 
open, the latter having doors on four sides; the former but one entrance. 
In their proportions the architects appe.nr to Inrve made the height of a 
temple equal , to trvicc its breadth; and this has been but in few cases 
departed from. Their basements are divided into two kinds, the 
massive imd the light, according to the character of their mouldings. 
The walls of the Cashmeriau temples are made of huge blocks of gray 
Umestouc, secured together by iron clamps; their dimeusions vary 

* So called from the Greek ardutccixual term AmiostjU applied to the inter- 
colamDi.itldu of four diametets, and 'nliich is one of tho distinsmslung features ot tho 
nrchitecturo of Cashmenx 
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alluded to, especially in those of Ajunta, there has been far more atten- 
.tion bestowed on the grouping than is usually met with in Hindoo 
works of art j and at the same time a nearer approach to modem 
notions of perspective. 

The Hindoo music consists of eighty-four modes, each of which 
possesses a different expression, capable of exciting emotions and feel- 
ings of various kinds.® These modes derive their names from the 
seasons and hours, to which they are supposed to bear reference in 
some way. Some of the airs aire remarkable for their sweet and me- 
lodious sounds; some bear a striking resemblance to the Scotch and 
Irish tunes; whilst others are charactensed by a native wildness pecu- 
liar only to this nation. For the due appreciation of their songs, a 
solo, accompanied by the vicca or Indian lyre, should be heard. The 
commonest music is performed with the fingers on dmms or fiddles; 
it is noisy and discordant, particularly when the native' singers unite 
in the uproari It is said that the ordinary Hindoo musicians are 
looked upon by those of their countrymen who are versed in the art, 
in the same light as the street ballad-singer of this country is by a 
prima donna of the Italian Opera. 

The fondness of the natives of India, especially the inhabitants of 
the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, for this monotonous music is not 
less marked than their indifference to the most finished performance of 
an English band. A native who passes heedlessly a house in which 
the most perfect instrumentation may be heard, will pause enraptured 
at the door of a mud-hut wherein a party of women and children are 
seated round' a huge tom-tom, or drum, beating it vehemently in utter 
disregard to the rules of harmony. 

Tom-toms and small Avheezy pipes are the invariable attendants at 
all Suddhistical festivities, during which a score of these discordant in- 
struments will not unfrequently do duty night and day. 

On the antiquity of the Hindoo medical system, oriental scholars 
are not agreed. The impression is, however, strong amongst those- 
who have examined the question in all its bearings, that the Hindoos 
are in no ways indebted to the Greek writers .for any portion of their 
medical knowledge; but rather that the latter may have derived some 
of their earlier data from an Eastern source. 

The Ayur Veda, which is the most ancient of the Hindoo works oil 
medicine, is said to have been the production of Bi'ohma himself; whilst 

•’ Asiatic Bcscorcbes, vol. iii. pp. 55-87. 



•0npjpoi\[ oopnig; "imi TnA 'loi 'aioiao^ '‘tinopjQ ^ 

•omoipaj^ JO mojs^g oopoig; s.osijix, « 

-«jBd9jd Xotjauvqd jjatj? m p3^0|dnid ^aqx “^napnis aq? xa^d-iod puts 
jap^waq o:^ ett saanaiisqns aiqTsjamnnai q)uv pap&vojajaAO os ssofaq^ASA 
-an SI 'dai!}oajd naadojit^ q^iAv aatrepjoaaa ni qanra sj-ind auios ni pna 
'anpA JO siajjara ifaata Saioojqraa qSnoqjp 'A>iinianqd Jtaqx ‘pouad 
^proa iro wo^g ^nosjaAnoa uaaq OAoq oj .taadda jCaqj qaiqAV jo sasn aqj 
tpiAv ‘sapixo aq} jo araos pn« spioa so qoAv so 'spnnodtnoa {oannaqa jo 
jCqapTOA o qnq ‘^Cijnnoo jtaqj ni Snipnnoqn saidcnis aiqcjaSaA pun sSiup jo 
jaqnmii qsoA o j[[ao !)on saaoiqnia soopniQ; aqj jo iiaipani ouajaoi aqx 

•ssiqa a{qiunaiii aq? jo oab osjb qaiqAV ‘oavj aqj jo uoijuuiqtnoa 
o oj 'jCijsbj pua f ipin jiaqj oj pfaiX qaiqAV sasoasip ^foo aqj ‘sjnoranq 
aq!( JO sjaaniaSar-iap oj ! {{iqs Ataqj jCjap qaiipu. asoqj aaB{d ^lasiAv 
iCaqj fjsii siq^ nt pun 'aaiiajsixa .lamjoj a nt pajjiminoa sins oj rsasnua 
aaAi[j oj niSuo .naqj oavo sasuasip ^aqj ajupap sjaaoi^ijavjd oopnijp 

•pasodiuoo 

SI qjnia aq^ qonjAv jo sjnaiaap aqj jo ssmn aq'^ titof oj pagund aq Xoui 
!>i ?Bq!) japjo ui si pnti 'jnanaj a qnoqjiAV asnoq a oj pauaqq luaqj 
Xq SI qiaap aajja iCpoq aqx ‘punjan si .^pto oiio qappw jo ‘s.CaAv ono 
paa pajpunq auo nt anaao oj pasoddns si piiu ‘Xpoq aqj tiiojj ■[nos oqj 
JO noi^aandas otp aq o} paAoijaq si qjaaQ 'nosaas Xmaa aqj ni sdoad 
Xnam Sinauiboa 'asnoq pjo ua sa^qaiasaa Xpoq aqj qaiqAi iii 'apnjidaaa 
-ap JO 'jaip jpun 'apsiaajoiuaqa aaqnaad uaio sp SiUAaq qaaa ‘sasaqd 
ijaiipstp OAiOAiij ojni nara jo ojq oqj sapiAip inajsXs oopiqu oqx 

•nioaS aip in ao ‘piiaq aqj jo iiqad 
oip ni 'aoj qaaaS aq!j no piinoAi a Scqpiiapa saaiianbasnoa snoiaas aqj 
ipiAV pajnivnbaa poAV ‘aoAoaaoiu 'aaaav saapaAV piaipain aiaip pua f noAOS 
pua paapnnq ono oaa jCpoq aqj jo sjaad pqiA aqx /.Coiioq saanpaid pun 
'saaAvop quaaajfip luoaj oanif aqj spans oaq oip sa aanuaiii ainas aqj ni 
fpinp aaud aqj jo oan^xnn a jo pnsaa aip aq oj pua ‘jsaqo oqj jo aajnaa 
oqq ni pajanps oq oj pasoddns si apliainad pqiA oqx qanaojg; oip poQ 
inoaj nopanaina ao Avopaqs a pna ‘Xpoq oip jo aplianud Sinjaiunia oqj 
oq oj paAa;|aq si |nos oqx ,'ssanpaaia pun ‘noissail 'ssanpooS jo sapq 
-anb aaaqj aqj pun ‘sasuas OAg oqi 'puiiu aqj qnos oqj jo nopainqiuoa 
a JO s}sisnoo ajp ‘onio|poiu jo aapoaad oopujjj oqj oj Suipaoaay 

'SuiAij aqj JO aSajuaApa oip aoj paap aqj 
Stnsn Jiatp oj paaSaa m'pajsjxa aaipnfaad .tiia !faqj aaadila 90U saop !)i 
pun faapaaad ooping; aqj jo qand |upnossa ua painaoj ^Cmojany 'B-tap 
osoip ni aipuj nt panin^ja aSpaiAionp aqj oj sa aanapiAO jo aanapnnqa 
qsinanj qaiqAV spajap nj punoqa apaaaqQ pun apusng jo spaoAv oqj 
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tiona of niorcury, gold, ziuc, iron, and ursouic to a degroo tliat could 
scarcely have been expected froin people wlio blended so inucli of the 
fabulous and the absiu'd in their practice. In their measures of time 
they comineneed with iiftecn winks of the eye ; and their apothecai'ics 
might begin with four of tho particles of dust which are seen floating 
in tho sun’s rays as they enter a dark* room. Tho rules laid down for tho 
administering of medicinal doses are minute to tediousness; and among 
other things it is expressly stated that tho patient must uot make faces 
when taking mcdicino, as by doing so ho would bo like Bmhma and 
Shiva, and therefore commit a great sin. 

However defleient we find tho present race of Hindoo praetitioncra 
in tho scicnco of surgery, .there is no doubt but that their ancestors 
possessed u skill in the performnneo of delicate and dangerous opera- 
tions scurecly to have been expected in those days, Tho treatises still 
oxtaut on theso subjects are good proof of the state of their surgery, 
which, however, was evidently, ns in other branches of the art, mixed 
up with much puerility and childish superstition. Certain times were 
to be selected for tho performance of operations; devils were to bo 
driven away from the woxmd by burning certain sweet-scented flowers j 
tho patient and operator must bo placed in ceHaiu relative positions, 
and other obser>’ttnee8 equally frivolous and absurd. 

In tho writings of Charaka, one of the oldest medical authors of 
Hiudostan, wo find tho number threo availed of to a great extent in tho 
medical system. Thus it is stated that there arc tlweo general causes 
of diseases ; threo sorts of mcdicino— oue that cleanses internally, ono 
that pimfies externally, and another that iircludes tho aid of surgical 
skill; tlu'cc objects of inquiry in this world — tlio means of preserving 
health, tho means of acquiring wealth, and tho securing of happiness 
in a futui-o oxisteuco; there are also tlu'CC means of preserving life — 
“ pi’oper food, sleep, and tho proper government of tho souses and pas- 
sions.” Tho following instructions in tho case of a patient suffering 
from some incurable disease, and which is therefore considered as the 
result of sins committed in a former state, Avill hardly bo coincided in 
by European science. “ If a disease bo incuinble,” says tho code, ^‘let 
tho patient advance in a sh’aight path towards tho invisible north- 
eastern point, feeding on air and water*, until his mortal frame totally 
decay, and his soul becomes linked witli tho Supremo Being.”’* 

Small-pox and measles appear to havo been familiar to tho .Hipdoo 


^ Hauu, chap, vi. 
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-JotMjxo jCjoa jo uoaq OAoq oj pDAoqaq anijj oiuos joj ctav ‘papunoj xiaaq 
OAXjq oj jt;axl(lu 8 a{qvj Jtaqj ]jx> qatqAv uodn 'xijiixiqppig xt.Cmg oqj 'xiipuj 
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opijxiatas 'spixpi oavj jo ojxi soopttjjj aip jo pxjjoax niaituouojjsii oijx 

•fiounjiiaa puajos Snunp 
p80.iSoj(I /nx! ji oijjji opmit s«q saxpoq piijsaiaa qjiAx ooHupnimbaw jiaqj 
‘qaoda juiqsip xi jti sjontouojjsti oopxtijj oi[j Xq passassod siiav sapdiiao 
ojwpiofwa oj /jlliqxi oqj qJJiioqqo ^hijj ‘jaAOAVoq ‘jiiaia si jj 'iiiaq^ 
qsSiionni pannqqo qsjii oSpa{Avou}( <}iiqj otiiij ostaajd )t‘i{Ax 311 atiitiMajap 
oj Xsva 09 jon si !)i qStioqj faanapiAO j>iiojjs st ojaqj pouail .C[ji;d iixi 
qn soopuiji oqj .(q poo^sjapun soav .Cuiouojjsv jo oaiiatas at[j qiiqj, 

r/suijoj 

JO iCqounA 11 in joj paipjasajd piixi ‘tiAXOU?i os|ti siw iiiqoqdojp.Cj[ 
‘.Clip qiiasojd oqj jo siioaSjiis paaiiauadxa jo oaijaiud oq} qjiAv oami 
-pjooan in ounj oimis oqj qw pun 'snojaitniii ojii ’o-y 'sqaasiri stionosjod 
‘soqiiiis JO sapq oqq iiodii suoipnjassip aqq fsnosiod pmniiii jo .(pixjs 
oqq ospi sxiAV ojaqj^ qii pojapiioAx oq oq qon sj ‘suiiaiu siqq jq jiiiaua 
xiBjo pij Sinqqa!?jo xioiqsiij piqnaijo oqj )finjapi 9 iioa ‘qaitj xr JsaSii |[ii jo 
sjaxioiqiqaiud oopuijj oqj "iioiun .(pnjs jiiaipaiti jo iioiqjod qiiuayitiJiisin 
nil Bnoaiii on jq paniJOj Faqopiqnw Jiaqi pun siiosiod jo jpnqi oqj[j 
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*oson oqq jo niiO'jqjiqq ‘ana oqq jo sosiiasip jqiiajvq ‘qqiioiii oqq jo sastta 
-sip OAif-jqxiB JO optiiu noiqnaui ‘sosiqiiaaq ifoipaiu aiaqq in ‘piiij o^\\^ 
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qt qvt[q qqnop on si ojoqq 'paapin ‘so ! oqonioj joj soSu in aonoiqiqaiud 
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^york, differs in very few particulars from that of, Ptolemy.' Their 
notions of the heavenly orbs appear to he, that the earth is placed in 
the centre of the celestial system, wth the moon, the sun, and the 
planets revolving around it. The Siddhanta accounts for the irregula- 
rities in the motion of the sun and moon, by a theory that those bodies 
move in epicycles, whose centres revolve in circles; shewing an utter 
ignorance of the eccentricity of the earth’s and moon’s orbits. The 
main scope and object of Hindoo astronomy is, after all, the calculations 
of eclipses; which is admitted to be accomplished by their rules with a 
rai-e degree of accuracy. The process by which these results are arrived 
at is remarkably ingenious, but at the same time exceedingly tedious; 
and there are few, if any, of the native professors of the present day 
who are able to explain the theory of the system, however apt they 
may be in working out its details. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Hindoos divide the Zodiac, and 
name those divisions, almost precisely os is done in our S3rstem; a fact 
which induces the belief that this, and- the divisions of the Arabs, from 
which ours was derived, mast at some very remote period have had 
one common origin. Their signs are twelve in number, and are termed: 


Metha, tbo Earn. 
VrUha, the Bull. 
MiClmnm, tho P.iir. 
Careola, the Crab. 
SiiifM, tbo Lion. 
Catiya, tbo Virj^n, 


Tula, tbo Balance. 
Vrischica, the Scorpion. 
Dhanus, the Boir. 
Macara, the Sea-monster. 
Cumlha, the Ewer. 

Mina, the Fish. 


In like manner they connect the seven planets with the days of 
the week, and name those days xn reference to the planets precisely as 
is done by us. 

Thus we find them to have the planets as follows : Addila, the sun ; 
Toma, the moon ; Braliaspati, Jupiter ; Mangvda, 'Mai-s ; Bonta, Mer- 
cury ; Souon'a, Venus ; Semni, Saturn. Their week begins on Friday, 


and the days are thus named : 

1. Soncravaram, or day of Venus . . . 

. Friday. 

2. SanivaraTU, 


Saturn . . . 

. Saturday. 

3. Addiiavaram, 

»» 

tho Son . . . 

, Sunday. 

4. Somamram, 


tbo Moon . . 

. Monday. 

5. Mangalavaram, 

n 

Mars .... 

. Tuesday. 

6. JBontavaram, 


Mercury . . 

. Wednesday. 

7. Brahaspativaram, 

ft 

Jupiter . . . 

. Thursday. 


It appears that the Hindoo astronomers were well aLware that the 
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Tuoas .faqj qnq fpatiopuaut ajB siiavo) !?uMnoqq°ta<i aqj jo iioao .ua^q 

*F>(ooq Jiaq) jo qsaq o»p ihojj «opBHUOj«i 
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among the tribes who Hved to -the north-west of India, and most pro- 
bably were the enterprising community who took possession of the ex- 
tensive. country to which they afterwords gave their name. The term 
is evidently of Indian origin, though the name of Chin was not adopted 
until long after Menu’s time. 

The Hindoos, however, were never a navigating people, and from 
their ignorance of Egypt, and of the inhabitants of those countries in 
which enterprise had its seat, they seem to have been content with a 
meagre knowledge of the districts which they themselves inhabited. 
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cncc as a nation^ employed cloths of various fabrics both lineu and cotton; 
which undoubtedly came from the East. 

The earliest records which wo possess hearing upon the people and 
pi'oduco of India; inform us of the existence in those remote days of 
woven cloths of great excellence. . One of the oldest Greek authorS;‘ in 
speaking of the land of the EindooS;- says-: “The wild trees of that 
country bear llecccs os their fruit; surpassing those of sheep in beauty 
and excellence j and the Indians use cloth made from those trees.” 

Amongst the goods which appear to have been brought to Europe 
from the Indian seas, in the days when Arab traders were the only 
medium of intercourse between the eastern and .western worlds; we find 
mentioned cloths of silk and cotton 'of various colours and devices.^ 
It docs not appear, however, that there existed any great demand for 
cottons, the consumption of the Boman people, who were then the cus- 
tomers for all luxuries, being chiefly confined to cloths of silk and wool. 

During the early trade of Europeans with India by the long sea 
route, the calicoes and fine muslins of that country came first into ge- 
neral notice; and from that date until the production of machine-made 
fabrics in England, they continued to rise in public estimation. It was 
deemed a great thing with our Lancashire manufacturers, when, by the 
aid of mechanical and artistic skill, combined with the potent agency 
of steam, they found themselves able to produce an article which was 
considered equal to that which the unlettered Hindoo had manipulated 
in his little mud hut on the remote banks of the Ganges, and which 
had boon produced of like excellence by their ancestors, when the 
“father of history” penned his observations upon their country. 

That the Hindoos paid considerable attention to the details of this 
manufacture, in the moat .remote ages, there remains sufiicient proof on 
record. In the Indian'work of highest antiquity, the Rvj Veda,^ believed 
to have been written fifteen centuries previous to omr ora, occurs the 
following p^issage ; “ Cares consume me, Satakralu, although thy 
woi-shipper, as a rat gnaws a weaver’s threads — the temptation to 
the rat was evidently the starch employed by the spinner to impart, 
tenacity to- the thread; nor can there be any doubt that cotton' was the 
thread alluded to.'* 

Again, in Menu, we find it directed as follows : “ Let the weaver 
who has received ten pains of cotton-thread, give them back increased 
of eleven by the rice-water (starch), and the like used in weaving-; he 
who does otherwise shall pay a fine of twelve panas.”^ 

* Herodotus. ’ Arrian’s Potiplus. ’ Hymn ov. v. 8. - 

■* Boylo’s Culturo of Cotton in In^, p. 118. ® Menu, book viii. p. 3D7. 
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naAOAV. Tmo jiaqq jajajd soopnrg; aqq jo jChboi qSnoqqp pna ‘iCquouadns 
JO aajSap niBqjaa b raiBp qps sauqBj jaqqB[ asaqq s.TB[naiq.TBd ainos 
Tn qSnoqqjB puB f aniBj apm-ppoAV b qquv paqBjqaiaa iiiqsnr poB Suoi 
OS ‘boobq jo sniisriTn jnjiqnBaq asoqq TiBqq ajnqxaq tit qqSq puB aqBoqap 
iCpqisinbxa ajoTn sauqBj aanpojd op pnB bbd oqM. qjBJO Jiaqq Tn sjaqsBTO 
Tiaaq Suo] aABq ajaqj^ '^soa; aqq jo RtaABaAV aqq sqaqjBtn tiaio ajaqq jo qno 
qBaq oq apB ajB qsOj^v spooS jaiABaq aqq Tn Xpo qT st ao^j 

•napaoS timo siq tit tuvoaS noqqoo Tno.g spnoq tiavo siq jCq 
apBin spooS aTp ipsaapnn ‘aainnsuoo naipn]; aqq jo saoop aqq qB taaqq 
SinoB^d pTiB 'SBas aqq ssoaoB sapm poBsnoqq naq smoopTaqjo aanpoad aqq 
Xiaaa oq osp qnq ‘iCqqBnb jo ^qapniA XaaAa jo spooS Tioqqoa qqiAi sqnBAT 
TIAVO aaq ^{ddns oq /{no qon 'a{qB jpsaaq pnnoj pnn{Sna •' stub/ jo 
Bpnp[ {p jo noiqonpoad aqq ni paqaaja sbav noiqnpAoa b ‘oqqnd aqq 
oq nado oAvoaqq aasAV saniqoBin s.qqSuAvqay “aaqo^ sana/ xis ‘naqAv pun 
fuiBqiaa qnaaf) jo a.tnqoBjTiuBui noqqoo aqq jo /aoqsjq aqq in Baa Avan b jo 
qnaTnaanatnaioa aqq sbav ‘6221 ‘/nnaf-ainni aqq jo nojquaAni aqj^ 

•adoana nt noiqdmns 

-noo paanaS, oqnr /{pidna /aaA /bav aiaqq putioj aqna /ub qn ‘qsng; aqq 
JO soiaqnj aqq pnba aqml) qon pip /aqq ji ‘ipiqAV ‘spooS noqqoo nioid 
aonpoad oq noiqisod b tit saApsniaqq pnrvoj ‘saaqqo pun ‘saAnaaSanjj 
‘qqSiaAvqay jo squoTnaAcadiDT pnn BataaAoosip qnaoaa aqq jo oSaquBApn 
SmqBq ‘saaABaAV. nanqqonig; aqq qnqq 5-122,1 qnoqo sbav qj 

•saiaoqoBj aiaqq ni quaxa/oidtaa aoj saiqTq 
Tiionb aSaBj ui stub/ unipui paqaodini /qBnqon saaABOAV nanqqoBig- puB 
aoqsaq;ouBj\[ aqq qnq ‘sapiqaB apnin-anioq aqq oq paaaajaad squiad nnipnj 
puB 6aoai{BO UBtpuj aaoAV /{no qon qoqq ‘/anqnao qsB{ aqq jo aqppiru 
aqq ui aaiqBnonB'j jo Baa.TnqoBjnnBTn aqq /q qno pananq asoqq oq ‘uiooi 
-puBq pun paqAV-Suinnids uBipni aqq jo snoiqanpoad aqq aaaav paapni 
■aouadns qanni og •sno/'j jo siqp aqq ao aaauiqsnQ jo s[Avnqs aqq */op 
qnasaad aqq in ‘aan bb ‘pnn^Sng; ni saamnsnoo jo sassnp aaqqaq aqq oq 
eAiqoTuqqB sb niaqq paaapnaa ‘sano {00 aiaqq jo /ouniqiaq aqq pun ‘nSisap 
flaqq jo aounSap aqq ‘oiaqnj .aiaqq jo /oBOipp aqq ! aoaamuioa untpui 
qsiqug; jo s/Bp /{ana aqq Snianp /aqunoo stqq oq qsng; aqq inoaj sqaodxa 
pqq ni maqi ajqBaapisnoo b pauiaoj nipuj jo. soiaqijj noqqoo aqjj 

208 ' 'saaxiiovjiiJtvji ooaiiiH so araaoaa 
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yearly value of about 800,0O0t,Ave are able, in the present day, to ship 
to the various ports of India, cotton fabrics to the value, of upwards of 
I three millions sterling. ThC' decay of this branch of our Indian im- 
f , ports has been steady and certain.. In 1827-8, Bengal shipped but to 
the value of 275,000?.; in 1837-8, not more than 69,000Z.; and at 
the present moment our supplies from, the East are limited to about 
five thousand bales from Madras, solely for re-shipment to our. western 
colonies, and various ports of northern and western Africa. 

Calicoes and muslinsj both plain and printed, formed a staple of 
the Portuguese and Dutch trade with India.** As. early as 1628 these 
goods were taken by the English merchant to the value of 50,000?. 
Fifty years later they amounted to 160,000?. annually, and began to 
supplant the French goods in the English markets. 

Early in the eighteenth century, the British legislature, anxious to 
foster the home manufacture of cotton goods, prohibited the wearing 
^ of Indian muslins and calicoes; but in vain; the latter were so far 
’ superior to any that were produced in Europe, that they continued in 
general use until the discoveries of the spinning-jenny, the power- 
loom, and the steam-engine flung the competition of the East far into 
the shade, and created a new era in the industry of mankind. 

From the year 1771 to 1793, the annual imports into Great Britain 
of India piece-goods were, on the average, 1,250,000?. From that 
period until 1806 they appear to have increased to something over 
2,000,000?.,’ but afterwards declined to the old figures, and eventually 
ceased altogether; to be supplanted, in the place of their manufacturcj 
by the produce of the steam-engine. 

The French were, previous to the war of the Bevolution, large con- 
sumers of both calicoes, prints, and muslins, frequently taking as much 
as their English neighbours. The Dutch purchased these goods to the 
yearly value of about 100,000?.^ , To America, Denmark, Portugal, and 
Germany, there were also exports of India cottons of about 700,000?. 
annually; and to these may be added as much more for the various 
ports to the eastward of the Bay of Bengal. 

Dacca was the seat of manufacture of the muslins known by that 
name, and spoken of by the ancients as “w^yrajvebs of air,” The 
most deUcately worked and highly ornamented scarfs and dresses are 
wrought at Delhi, Benares, and Ahmedabad. Fine goods , were also 

« Amongst tho numerous articles found in the vessels captured by the English in 
1592, were “book calicoes, calico bwns, broad 'white calicoes fine sinrehed calicoes, 
and brown broad calicoes ; also canopies and diaper towel^ quilts and calico catpct% 
like those from Turkey." — ^Milbum’s Oriental Commerce, p. 230. 

* MUburu’s Orient^ Conunerco. 



-?ia m. (JB SoTATiTO jiovi 8IB 9AJ. ijBqAi. !}tttf^ AV3i[S o? jaipBi $nq; ‘^paiisap 
aq 0 ^ Saiq!(oa OAtjai 0 !j sb 'pamqraoo iCpdB os sjnopa pun snja^ijBd 
■JO Smpnaiq oqtj pnB ‘ouqBj oqj jo dn-Stn?:j9S oqj oj poqddB ||iqs jo 
i^TmoniB W8 ‘snSisap jraq? jo i^tidmijsnrpB sqj ni ojsbj jo oajSap b ^sb^ oqj 
JO tioniqjoAi. oqj qsSnoinB pup piijs aA\. ‘aaqoBaj pjuaiio .laq paddiajsjno 
-SBq puB[Sag; aun^aBjnuBui apjxaj jo saqouBjq iCuBm os ut qSnoq^iy 

■Snqja;s spunod puBsnoqj .£|.toj .to .i?Jiqj jo anp?A 
jCf-TBaX aq? oj ‘spTnqsi uiajsBa aqj jo amos puB ‘nSa j puB ppuBtao.too 
JO sjsBOO aqj ‘sjjod UBiquAy pn« uutsjaj aqj oj aoupl aquj sjuamdiqs 
‘Bipuj JO suAioj aSjBi puB BapTO aq? jo sjuB^iqBqui aip jfq pasn spooS jo 
uoijduosap Biqj jo sappuunb oS.tbi oj uoijippB m ‘puB ‘sassajp-paaq ao 
sjuauLiaS bb .Taqjia ‘sotjbjsy jo asn aqj .toj ^pAtsuyaxa ‘uojjoo puB jqp 
JO pasodtuoa sq)op jo ajtqoBjnuBni b 'oAoqu aqj sapisaq 'si ajaqjQ 

‘J^jqnnoo siqj oj Xbav Jiaqj png s;jodxa aqj jo qpiq 
aqij . 1 ^ iq ‘p.iBAvpBa aqj oj sajBjs pun saufimoa oj s?nauidiqs amos o.ib 
.ajaqj qSnoqjyB pun fpSiiag; luo-ij XpAisniaxa pompi oab spooS asaqj 
'apB.Tj q.Todnii ujaqsBa jno jo Tuaqt a^qBjapisnoa b toaoj ainiq qnasa.id 
aqj oq dn pun ‘.moAnj png oq anniqnoa ‘sanbaqa .to sqods avoj b iC[dHiis 
SnrnTBqnoD jo 'sujoqqnd pun saXp SntAiaaa.! jo oiqBdna aAq}a.Taqq puB 
•'niBid aqmb jaqqia Snpq ‘jaAaAwq 'sjaiqoAaqpuBq qps pSnag oqj^ 

qaqjnni oqq jo qno 

Xipidna qnaAV ‘anioq qn ojnqaBjnnnm oiqnqins a.Toni n jo qqAVO.TS aqq qqiAV 
‘qoiqjVL qnq 'pnBiSng; ui paqu-iaioq atnjq Sno] b .toj oabav sb spooS qans ni 
Suunopa jo Xqawdo.Td pun aqsuq gn jo aouasqu oqq ut .laqqaSoqp utSbio 
sqi Baqnq 8do.Tna; qqjAV 8po.iq jo qouBjq siqq jo .fnoop oqq '.^jB.Tqnoa oqq 
UQ 'Bipuj in po.TnqoojnnBnt spooS uojgis iC.inuipjo oqq jo dn SniqqoS 
oqq UT oonid b punoj OAuq oq oiuiq on qn .inoddn ‘qsB^ oqq jo spunqs oqq 
poqsnrSuTqsq) oiuiq qsoqjBO oqq uio.tj OAuq qoupw Supinopo jo ssompu 
puB uSisap JO iCqnnaq oqjp ’sununpuBg pun sqB.TOQ sn iiAvouq ‘sjoiqojoq 
-pnnq jo uoiqdaaxa aqq qqi.\v ‘/.iquHOO sjqq ui pasn ‘gn qn ji ‘jCpojBOS Avon 
OJB ifoqq ‘a.inqju.Tnj aoj sSupiaAOD .to ‘sSniSiTBq .toj 'sossSap .toj .loqqaqAV 
'adoAug; ut pouioaqsa potiad ouo qn oaoja Bipuj jo sqqis oqq sn .^iqSiH; 

•sauuaiouaiBj\^ 

jto spssaTg; jo jCub oq pnbo pa-taptsuoa uooq OAuq spooS {njiqnnaq 
jiaqq qTiqq ‘os qanra os 'jaaso .^piSjq uaTUO-u. ooputg; oqq siqq ui pun 
fooBi SB uoTqBindtuBui aqnagap qous OAtnboi saiaiqaB ogqxoq Atog; 

•quAug UT 

puB ‘sB.TpBgr JO iCouapisaAd oqq ut 'o.iogBppnQ pun iCj.Toqatpno^ qn sn 
goAV SB ‘^ouaptsaAd quSuag; aqq ut saoBjd Aaqqo pun ‘oAosBing; ‘Avonqon'j 
‘aAodtqong; 'Buquj so Xgotqo qqSno.i\v OAaAV saT.TqBj pjosn pun ptquBqsqns 
OAOtn aqq .qsgqM. fo.Todiqting pun 'iuBdi.T.Tng 'puquqogY paonpoAd 
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design by the aid of scientific teachings; has been practised amongst' 
that ancient race during the last thousand years. The correct principle 
which science has laid down in the schools of the Wesl^ that the pat- 
terns and colours of woven goods should diversify plain surfaces with- 
out disturbing the impression of flatness, has evidently been known to 
them from the earliest times. Ifor is it in this alone that the work- 
men of the East excel: they are equally celebrated for the rich and 
varied beauty of their patterns, and the strict appropriateness of these 
to the colours employed. 

Eoreraost amongst the woven fabrics of India are the world-famed 
shawls of Cashmere, the finest of which, in spite of many imitations 
in this country, are still produced in the “ Vale of Cashmere,” whence 
continues to come the supply of the most valuable wool employed in 
the manufacture. The Cashmere goat thrives nowhere so well as amidst 
the grassy ravines and shady clefts of the Cashmerian hills; and from 
the neck and under part of the body of the animal is taken the fine, 
flossy, silk-like hair, which is worked up into these beautiful shawls 
witli an exquisite taste and skill which all the mechanical ingenuity 
of Europe has never been able to imitate with more than partial 
success. 

hlention may be found of these shawls in the MaJidbliarat and' 
other ancient works of the East. The people of the countries adjacent 
to Cashmere are there spoken of as bringing skins and cloths of wool- 
embroidered with gold as tribute to the sovereign. 

From tire Ayeen Ahberry,^ written in the sixteenth century, we gather 
that the Emperor Akbar encouraged the manufacture of these shawls by 
every means in his power, even designing some himself, and introduc- 
^ ing a ^eater and richer variety of colours in their patterns. The same- 
work informs us of the extension of this manufacture to the state of 
J Lahore, where it is said there were then a thousand manufactories 
^ employed on them.® A mixture of wool and silk for turbans is also' 
spoken of; and some space is occupied with an enumeratipn of the 
various qualities of shawls and turbans, and the mode of classifying 
them fpr value. 

Since the above period, the many troubles and political changes in 
the position of the country have materially aflected this branch of 
industry; and we accordingly find that from 30,000 looms, which was’ 
at one time the number at work in Lahore, there were; some years 
since) but 16,000. Doubtless the more settled state of the country,' 

® Yol, Si. p. 140. ' ■ 
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5U3S9id ^q'^ q® pug aii. pmj fqstJi} oq!^ O!} sniTso iCSisns puo aou9Sqp;nt 
UBadoin^; 's9sbo aaq^o 'fsout ni sb ‘ijipin. 'souqqj asaq^j jo SttrqJOAV aqi m 
qnataaAOjdxni ^d^I^^'^T^ on naaq aAsq sjaaddn aaaq; qnq fiC^piajgip 
JO atniif i^iiajS jo qjOAL. t? uaaq aAtiq !}ou ppoa ‘Soq-iCuunS ^icmpjo 
aq? SB qons ‘apitjjB paanqoBjnnBtn-^ppni v jo !jBq'| oi) ‘aSBqoBd jo hot? 
-duasap aAit^imud sjq? jo asn aq? inojj noiijiBUBai} aq:> fs?ou?sjp a!)OTaoj 
amos ni asn ni paAiasqo |p)8 aq Avva sb 'saaj) jo spniq snouBA p qjBq 
a[ddns aqij asodand siq? aoj Xo^dnia o? <)na)tioa ssapqnop aaa^ sjuBjjqBq 
-tq aq!} saSn !jsBd nj ’aiquop pasn XpBaanaS si q !}Bq:} ‘uado puB ‘qBaav 
'niq^ os ^o^oJ^^tB aiqBaasiat b at pSuag jo Saq-iCunnS aoratnoa aqj^ 

•apnijiuSoai ajqBaapisaoa o? vus.ojS sjvoA a^B^ jo suq qaiqAV 
ni apBJ? aqq ‘(suvpisdoo suo7[0mq) a^nf jo aaqg oqi raoaj iCgaiqo ‘SniS 
-Seq poB adoa jo qBq:j si Bipni ni no panana aanqaBjnuBia aamoiiY 

qnjijnBaq 

^lataaa^xa a-m sa?B}iia?od gnaaS aoj qps pun uo^foa jo apnra Axaj auiog 
pooS aaqi)o on Suissassod ‘aiqnanp qSnoqqn pun f a^iqAi pnn 'paa 
‘an|q ni ‘no}!)oo jo aan qqAt ijani ^|noninioa i)Soni 6:}adaBa untpuj oqj^ 

'PiaoAL aq) jo noi)B.qnipB pnn aapnoat. oq) aauo )b aan 'sonant 
-nnao aaq)o puB 'sSniai. s^apaaq qjiM. pasaadsaa^nt pun ut paqaoAJ. puB 
'spnnoaS naaaS pnB 'a)tqAv 'paa nodn pTO[ 'aaAps puB ppS papnaoaq jo 
sjanas ataqj^ 'snoi^on uBodoang; jo EjnoqB[ agiynaias oaom aq) ^jap o) 
SB ‘ssanaug a)isinT)sa qans jo sataqnj aanpoad o) o^qB aan ‘noi)nindinnra 
a)Bai[ap puB injiiqs aiaq) iCq ‘soopnig oq) 'sfAinqs oaaniqsuQ jo aqnm 
aq) ni sn ‘osin aaajj quamtua-aad 6pnn)S nipuj; ‘sauqnj paxini pun 
*no))oa ‘agis ni ‘‘oq> ‘gaiqaaaqpunq ‘sjanas ‘sfAinqs paaopioaqraa nj . 

•^pnnnnn 7000*91 qonnt sn o) pa)nnoTnn pnq B)aod 
-mi aq) ‘jfaisjnj )b spooS osaq) jo noi)B)imi aq) o) snoiAaaj "adoang; 
|B)nani)noa pnn ‘naiaaniY ‘aaaajQ ‘J^aqanj^ ‘nissng o) paqo)ndsip osju aan 
sai)i)nBnI) aSaB[ pun ‘sqatna puB sSniq 0Ai)Bn Xq naqn) aan o|qBn|BA )Sora 
aq) JBj jfq aanis *buioo| UBtaaiuqsBQ aq) jo aanpoad ^^anaX aq) o) sb 
.' noua)iao JO )aos on smaoj pun ‘spimod punsnoq) uoaos jo xts paaoxa )0u 
saop niB)iag; )BajQ 0)ni pa)jodnii sjAvnqs asaq) jo anpA innuuB aqj^ 

•anii)-ajq v aoj ^jitunj 

apqAV B JO anoqnj aq) )soo aanq guv ‘iCjgiqnqoad gn ui ‘tpiqAV puB 
isnoiqanpoad asaq) jo qsang aq) jo ano aoj (700OI) saadna pnnsnoq) na) 
^nd 0) qnfna n aoj innsnnn snnani on ;Cq st )i Bipuj ni noAg; 'soaiad 
snomaona )b joj pind pun qqSnos gi)S si lAvnqs oaauiqsnQ ana) aq) 
‘snoi)B)imi pjiqnnaq Xnnra ano q)iAV ‘adoang; nt naao pnn i ssoap pjnain 
-nnao' JO qand pijaanaS pun piqnassa qsora aq) paaapisnoo aoAa si pvvnqs 
aq) saiaqnnoa naa)SBa gu nj •aanqonjnnnra siq) aAiAaa o) dpq avou gpn 
‘ppoAvaq) JO s)JBd snouBA ni apiqan aq) aoj punraap SuisBaaoui aq) pnn 
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moment an admirnblo Bucking inndo in the nciglibourliood of Calcutta, 
C(][uul in durability utul uppeurauco to thoHo of Dundee. 

Not only i» the inimufucturo of this article carried on with groat 
imperfection, but in tlm first prcpjiration of tho fibre the utmost core- 
IcsBuess and want of attention or system is observable. IVora this 
cause tho raw material often comes to marlcot in very infciior con- 
dition both for appearance and strength. A very useful kind of 
common ropo is uls() made from tho coarser parts of tho fibre; though 
in no Avay ccpial to tho Coir ropo manufactured from tho fibres of tho 
cocoa-nut husk. 

This latter branch of industry is confined to tho Malabar coast, 
along which for some Ifimdrcds of miles tho cocoa-nut palm flourishes 
in great abundanco. Tho process by which tlio fibre is removed from 
tho outer shell is very primitive; and like that observable in tho prepa- 
ration of jute, open to much objection. Tiio husks or skins are laid in 
deep pits, and covered with water frcqnotitly of great impurity, which, 
of coui-se, impiurts some of its quality to the fibre. They are often left ' 
in tho water until quite oflbnsivo; when removed, they are beaten 
roughly until tho covering of tho husk separates from the fibre, which 
is then slightly washed and dried, and afterwards twisted by hand into 
yarn for a great variety of purposes, from ships’ cables to sewing-thread. 

Tho coir ropo and yarn of tho Malabar coast are greatly esteemed 
in all parts of tho East, not less than in this country; and a coasi- 
dcrablo tiudo is carried on from tho vicinity of Cochin and Cannounoro 
to nearly all parts of the Eastern seas, us well as to Great Britain and 
America. 

Tho iniportanco of tho fibrous materials of India may bo partly 
estimated by a glance at tlio annual value of tlio exports from Calcutta 
to all parts of tho world, of tho roAV mutciial, and of tho cloth and 
bagging made from juto. 

In 1848-9 tho value of the juto shipped in its natural state was 
COjOOOf.; and in tho following year it amounted to 89,000f. The ship- 
monts of bugging and cloth manufactured from this article amounted 
in tho former year to 140,000/,, and in 1849-fiO to 277,000/., chiefly to 
North America and the eastern ports and settlements. This, however, 
can be but a fraction of the bagging manufacture of India; for not only 
are these packages employed universally throughout that vast country 
for tho local transport^ of grain and other dry goods, but tho whole of 
tho shipments of sugar, cotton, rice, saltpetre, seeds, ifec. <l£ 0 ,, are made 
in bags or wrai)pcrs of gunny cloth; and looking to tho great extent of 
tho internal and external truflie of tho three Presidencies in every dircc- 


ssasojd apiu siq jfq 'oopmg aq; ipjq:) pug aAV snq^ ’paJlJBra ajout giq's 
SI aouajajgip aqj ‘{s^ani aiqBagoui oipii ajo 'Sjnd aq:^ dn SuiqjoAi. uj 
•tuaip jad sSaqpqs aajqj jo apM aq^ si ‘sap^ m ‘qoiqii. ‘jnoqiq qnoqijiAi. 
‘Pd 71 “^SOD f-p9 •soi=‘;J9 •»£ ?« 'sibod jo suoj aaaqj tpiM. f-sf. 7 X 
‘•sg jB Suijsoa 'auojs-uoji Xiujo jo suoj aaaqj 'juaa aad aaaqj-^jjiqj !JB 
‘aambaa ppiOAV ‘oAoqB aip oj ^^ipnb ui aouajut ‘[ojaui siqj jo uoj v uiBjqo 
oj^ Taaip aad aauad aaaqj aaaqj si qaiqAL ‘jnoqBi qnoqjiAi ‘noj aad 'Sg^ 
!fsoo jBjo } — ’pg "Sf]; Suijsoa ‘iBoo.i8qo jo jqSiaAvpaapunq xis pun uoj ano 
qjiAV ‘-pf *ffg=no? aqj sSuigiqs oai^ !)b ‘aao jo ?qSiaAvpa.ipnm[ uaa^anoj 
‘uoj auo a.nnbaa pinoAi ‘jnaa aad aAg-Xjxis SntniBjnoa ‘ijoijjsjp ijBq? jo 
aao qSnoa aqj uioaj uoBnin 5 [ ui uoai aigB)ata jo uoj b aanpoad oj; • 

•iCajsnpui JO qouBaq siqj ui pp[s agpuaias put? 
asudaajua uioaj Suislib sjgaaaq jsca aqj ojBJjsuotnap iC[qiaaoj qsoiu guv 
gnsaa aqj sb ‘auois-uoai qsiOjj^\^ aqj jo qBtp qjiAi sjaiajsip UB^Cuptnig 
aqj JO aao qaia aqj jo ppijC aqj aasdiuoa o; Supsoa’ajni oq giAV qj 

‘qnaa aad mm uuqq aaoiu pppC 
oq apBUi St 'uoai oginjaui jo quaa aad aAg-Xqxts uroquoa oq UAVouq si 
qoiqAV 'aao qaia siqq qoqq ‘paapui 'laopps qnq si qi ‘aaqpras OAiquu aqq jo 
qasd aqq uo noiquaqqs puB aana XaBuqaao jo qnsAV aqq pun 'ssaaoad qaaj 
-aaduii aqq ‘squatuaidnii apna aqq qqij\i. 'sanaao aaquitq jo aqsDAV Xiussaa 
-auun qnaaS siqq ni uaAa qa^ fpaonpoad |oqani aqq oq jfqipnb oaiS oq jbj 
saoS ‘asanoo jo ‘qatqAV 'paioidtua XiqBunAUi si iooa.njqQ ‘qaoAv siqq aoj 
uoisuoad jfiuo aqq st ‘ubiuoav v sdnqaad ao '/oq t? /q poqaoAV 'sAvojpq 
joj inqs paqogui uo qquv ‘/op puo sqatqs jo aSaoj opqg oiqoaasmi y 
qnjaqsoAV puo aAiquuiad qsoiu si aao Suiqpius jo ssoaoad OAiqou aqj; 

'/qipaoj aqq jo onoqs-uoai /aouipao aqq ui qsrxa oq paAoad si 
quaa aad aAg-/qxis so qanui so iiooran^i jo qaiaqsip uo/tqoiuiqj iiaaqqaou 
aqq ui puo fjojaui jo, quaa aad /qjg oq /qaiqq uioaj suioqnoa aao-uoai 
uotpuj JO /qipaauaS aqq fouoqs-uoai qspjUj^ aqq uioaj pauioqqo |Bqoui jo 
qunouiB aqq si quaa aad aaaqq-.Cqaiqq oq /qaiqj^ ’Oissny; puo uapaAVg jo 
qoqq anpA ui spnba uiaqq luoaj pauioqqo aao aand aqq ‘paapuj ’nioqTag; 
JO asoqq uoqq ‘aiqonjBA aaoui ipnui puo ‘loqoiu ui OAiqanpoad aaoiu aoj 
aq oq maqq Avaqs uipnijo saao uoai aqq qquv apoui squoiHiaodxg; 

•qsod saoa/ jo aaqiiinii o aoj qoqaui qnjasn siqq 
qquv oipuj; jo agqnd aqq pagddns ‘.fonapisaaj stvipopc aqq ui ‘soq pqid 
-00 qsgSug; qqiAV /uodiuoa o qoqq ‘qsisiioa oq poAoad uoaq qi soq /qgonb 
aug qonsjo puo fsaiqpuonb aiqoaapisuoa ui qquvqaut si qi osjo oinsniuocl 
aqq uj 'Oipui uaaqqaoj^ puo paquaQ ui so quoqxa uo qans oq punoqo 
aao uoai soop ‘paqdaaxa pnoiSng; ‘piao^vv aqq jo qaod /uo /paaoas iij 

•apnqiu 

-Soul snomaoua jo auo aq qsnui apiqao siqq jo uoiqduinsiioo aqq ‘uoiq 
‘gig 'KOYKns ao auo koui 
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apd unskilful manipulation, obtains from one hundred tons of his rich' 
ore thirty-five tons of crude metal, and of bar-iron 8 tons 16 cxrts,- 
The iron smelter of Wales, on the other hand, ivith the same quantity 
of iron-stone, containing little more than half the material of the Indian' 
stone, contrives to extract from it every ounce of metal; in other -vvords, 
thirty-three tons of metal, which he works into 26 tons 10 cwts. of bar 
iron. 

Without a knowledge of these facts, it would appear incredible that, 
whilst the north-western provinces of British India possess, at their 
very door, an exhaustless mine of iron wealth of almost unequalled 
quality, with labour of the cheapest, and an abundance of’ water and 
excellent fuel, they should still look to England for their general sup- 
plies of this metal, which, despite the cost of labour, twelve times that 
of India, the long sea-voyage and the inland transit of a thousand miles, 
can compete with the native article in the bazaai'S of Delhi, Lahore, 
and Cashmere. 

It will cease to be matter for surprise, having the above in view, 
that the quantity of iron used throughout India is most insignificant 
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when compared with the population, and the employment of this neces- 
sary metnl by other nations. The quantity of imported iron into India 
averages 18,838 tons annually, which does not give more than six 
ounces and a half for each inhabitant. Assuming that an equal quantity 
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‘XK^snpin JO qonujq |nj3Bii ojora siqj ui ojsrij pnn 
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f BjBjam snoiaaad aqj ni diqsnBinqjoAV. ajBopap .iiaqij jo OAijBJijsnpi sb 
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-an aqj paqsmSaijsip jaAa saq- qaiq^v iCpiajxap xi^naaoi anias aqjQ 

'sqjoAV aSjB^ 

aaqjb jo ‘saSpuqjo noijanjt^snoa aqj jo 'sjnqjo noiqaaja aqij jo ‘Snp)pnq 
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asJBoa SapCo{daia saAijan aq!^ joj ^^anbooB ^pnj piA\. ‘aipaj jo'sjjad pa 
i^noqSnojqj spsuajam snojqg jo aaaapnnqa aqj o:} pappa ‘iBi^aai aqj jo 
Esaojaap aqj^ gqanpiAipai qoaa joj ’sq^ gxq jo aSajaAB oa o^ Kjanoma 
noijdainsnoa ^pna^C aqj ijaqj aAvonq st !jr puaiSng; ni qspqM. ‘rannaa 
jad paaq jad smvno ‘usaj.iiiff i^nq ptjs aAaq sav ‘pasn si xajaia aAijaa jo 
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Scarcely equal to their other productions are the -worhs of the Indian 
jewellers ; the setting of precious stones forms an exception to the general 
good tpste and high finish of Eastern artificers. There is invariably a 
heaviness and total absence of propriety in the jewelled ornaments of 
India, which, despite the rare beauty pf the gems and the richness and 
profnsiou of the ornamental work lavished hpon them, cannot fail to 
strike an European eye as singularly in contrast with their other me- 
chanical productions, whether of the loom, the forge, or the crucible. 
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The taste and skill of the Hindoos are in few things more appa- 
rent than in the graceful pottery-work to be met with in Bengal; of 
these there were some beautiful specimens in the Indian department 
of the Great Exhibition, both painted and gilt. Equal in every respect 
to these were the carved marble works and productions in pietra dura, 
in the shape of vases, garden-seats, &c., some of which rivalled the 
most finished performances of the Italian artists, and elicited general 
admiration. 
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tion in India. What is there described os accomplished on a large 
scale by the local governments, is throughout many parts of the country 
performed by the villagers themselves. For miles the patient Hindoo 
will cUrry his tiny stream of water along the brow of mountains, round 
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steep declivities, and across yawning gulfs or deep valleys, his primi- 
tive aqueducts being fonned of stones, clay, and hollow bamboos. 
Sometimes, in order to bring the supply of water to the necessary 
height, a bucket-wheel is employed, worked by oxen. 

It is but seldom that manure is employed, nor indeed is it often 
needed, although some -few plants, such as the sugar-cane and tobacco, 
require such stimulus to bring them to maturity. An agiicultural dis- 
trict in the East bears but small resemblance to such a tract in Eng- 
land. No hedges mark the boundary of every- field or the possessions 
of each cultivator ; no stacks of corn gi’eet the eye ; no well-filled 




Qstg aifjQ ‘satfamA anoj jo aajq? pnOiCaq pna?xa ?on saop trAiOjS tiorj 
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m aiqxsiA qiqs si quanraAOjdmi na 'aanpojd jaqqo m sb paqsqdmoooB 
naaq saq qonia os iCpiaan qon noqqoa jo apiqja aqq m qSnoqqp /pna 
i paqaindtnaia jo haicjS saoiqanpojd aqq jo an^BA pua yCqqanb aqq ni 
paqaajga noiqnpAaj qaaqjad b png qh. 'ja&q oq qqSnojq naaq aAaq ^aqidBa 
pna qiqs Jiaqq jaAajaqM ‘snBadojn^ ^q puaq in itaqBq naaq aAaq 
qaiqAi sapiqjB atuos hi paqaaga saSnaqa qsBA aqq ni nsqq joojd jaqaajS 
B aq qonnaa aiaqq *03 m siqq qaqj^ ■qnamaAOjdmi jo ajqiqdaasns ^iqSjq. 
[{B aJB uaqsopnig jo snoiqonpojd pinqinouSB aqq ‘noiqipiroa /qJip pnB 
iCfnaAop B HI qaqjBtn oq naqoq puB ‘pasnoq iClpaq 'pajna jf|qoajjadmt 
‘iCqunqBui Snn|aaaj ajojaq pnnojS aqq ino:g naqaq naqjo ‘uavojS ^pua 
-jajgiptij ‘noiqipnoa jouajni pnB qoajjadrai Xiba b m snoiqonpojd a^qaq 
-aSsA siq JO qsoni sasiBJ oopnig; aqq 'XqinnaSni pjnqpotiSB /ub asiojaxa 
oq sqnamaanpni Avaj os qqiAi. ainiq aniBS aqq qa pna ‘pos b qons qqi^i. 

’aniiq Snmos qsan aqq qn pnai jo qoBjq a[qqq siq 
joj paas joj qnaiorgns qsnf aq npil jo noissassod sniBqaj qOiCj aqq qaqq 
pa sasBo jCubhi ooq nt qnq f Avajqs qqm panij sqid daap ni pajoqs iC][pij 
-aJBO si ‘A!nB aq qi paapni jj 'nianiaj ifatn qnqq eiqqq aqq pna ‘saopjfnq 
JO qaaj aqq £.q qno nappojq si aiaoS aqq ‘pajnoas Suiaq qsaAJBq aqji 
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-BJ aqqiq qqSin ano niiCaAva qdajis aq jCani sanao-JaSns sig ‘pfag apqp 
Biq nodn jfajd oq aniiq siqq qa ipaaj saoj aAiqonjqsap XnBin aja ajaqq 
JOJ f JoqBAiq{na nBipnj aqq oq jCqaixnB jo nosaas a bi eniiq-qsaA jag 

'aaijdaa qsajam aqq Xq pnaf aqq JdAo pajaqqaas naaq paq paas aqq 
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fqqjaa JO aSpu, paras a -jo ‘sanoqsjo avoj y . ‘jCiqiinoo aqq.pnqs snjBq, 
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sowing takes place between the end of March and the latter part of 
May ; and’ as it matures, and ripeu^ within a period of about ninety 
daysj it follows that the harvest takes place between the end of July 
and tho middle of September. This crop is taken from sloping ground 
not subject to inundation, and is by far the safest, though not by any 
means the most abundant. 

Another sowing takes place on low alluvial tracts between the 'mid- 
dle of May and tho end of June, and requiring five months to reach 
maturity, will bo cut between November and January. This is usually 
tho most profitable harvest, although, from the position of the land, 
liable at certain times to be seriously damaged by inundations when, 
indeed, it is not an unusual thing for entire fields to be swept into the 
rivers. 

With some cultivators a practice prevails of plantitig ottt their rice 
ii'om nurseries reared near their dwellings. In this case the corn is 
removed when about eight or nine inches high, carried carefully to 
its destination, which will bo some spot that was, perhaps, not avail- 
able at the proper sowing time ; and there tho young stalks will bo 
planted in rows, and pressed down about tho roots with an iuclination 
towards tho direction whence tho prevailing wind blows. These plants 
are said to thrive remarkably if properly placed, and to attain maturity 
in an incredibly short space of time. Sometimes a heavy flood will 
unexpectedly sweep away his first planting, in which case the ryot, no- 
tliing disheartened, sets to work, and repeats the task, knowing well 
that- if it thrives it will amply repay him for his Inborn* by its heavy 
crops. 

After tho rice-harvest the ground will be sown with some of the 
innumerable grains met with in India j in some cases with barley, in 
others -with gram, a kind of pea admirably suited for the food of 
horses. 

With indigo, sugar, tea, coifeo, and opium, the success of the Eng- 
lish cultivators has been most complete. The article of silk, although 
not coming under the head of agricultural products, is still so inti- 
mately dependent upon the culture of tho mulberry, that it may well bo 
classed with the above, and will therefore find a place with them in 
this chapter. 

In tho history of the indigo trade of India, we meet with a most 
instructive lesson upon tho great advantages arising to a counti-y from 
the application of sldlled labom* and scientific knowledge to an ordi- 
naiy and indigenous product. In no other case has tho energy and 
skill of the European been applied with such mai-kcd results as in 
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tiB3dojng[ 0*1? tnojg appjB oqj jo sasBqojn J aAisnajxa 9qBTn 0 !j panin^ 
-TI09 ‘sjaqJBOT Smsot jo qijaaj aqj m ‘oqM. ';CuBdnio^ 
sio^oaitQ aqj paouiAa i^tnds aq^ aoj ipiq il^^uadsojd jo ajB^s ifnasajd 
s^i qB paAiiiB 9ABq ppioAi Btpnj qspug; nr oSipni jo 9jn?0BjtmBia 
®q? .ji ‘a9A9ALoq ‘iBopBraa^qoid XjqSiq si qj -ppg aqif rno:g uorgipd 
-tnoo ^|B ti9Aup jCijibj SaiABq ‘noi!)BHn:)S3 oi|qi\d ni (jsaqSrq 9q!f squB.t 
Avntt apiqaB pjSnag; aq| QBq; '“tii^ooj tnjg b qons no oSipnijo 9.inj 
-oBjtinBoi aq^ SnpfsqqB^sa iri ‘siBaX jo jaqntnn b J9?jb ‘papaaoons ^aq? 
‘sja^nBid nB3domg[ •ftiq aAitj^sn o:j /[no !jon jaMod Jl^q!^ xn ^nsmaSBi 
-nooua aqq. ge SuiaiS ^q pan ‘?t nt s°nT{B3p Jraqi paniiisaj XnBdraoQ aq^ ‘ 
'saprjJB J3qi}0 aoj papajSan sbah. !}nB{d nBipnj Qsaj^^ aqj jo ajniqno aq:} 
pnB ‘aonapnadapnr Jiaqj pajB^aap sa^Bjg aq? naqAi. ‘jaAaAvoq ‘^pnanh 
-asqng 'Bai-raniy jo spinopa aq!^ puB sia?aB|d nBipnj; (jBa^ 9q!}J0 
Ttoprpdraoa aApoB arpj /q spq.tBui oB3dojn;j aq^ oio^ naAup ajaAV jfaqj 
naqAi ‘Xinsjnao q^naa^naAas eqj jo asop aq:j ipnn anpA a[qnj3pisnoo 
JO ano aniBoaq apBi} aqj ‘s^Bp osoq? nr paanpojd appjB aqi^ sbai sb 
qna.Taj 5 ipni pnn ^ adojng; ^noqSnojq? .'CiiBjanaS jhoabj png oj pannpnoa 
a^p 8^1tAaQ[ stq^ ‘sq!}BO ,sjaSjaqinajm^ pnB spipa puadmi arfidsag; 

j'qjOAL Jjaq?. tit oSipni on iCo^dma p^noAV jCaqij ijBq? 
*jBaX qoB3 ifjBO aqB$ oij ^!}p Axaq!} jo s.Ta/Cp aqi} pagadmoa Sjaqinajn^jo 
ajdoad poo2 aq^j 'amsBam aAj^BAaasnoa /ptnaj^sa siq!> qijm (jna^aoo f^ojj 
'noipTOBpoAd puadrai jCq 'snorrnraop nBupny aqij mq'jux napptqioj 
^fjouqs SBAi ,/ajfp sjtAao; aqq „ pagBO sbai qaiqAV ‘apiqjB siqq jo asn aqq 
*fS9\ ‘s^qSu paqsaA nodn qnamqaBOjana jCub jo ‘noiq 

-BAonnt piaianmioo jChb jo oSb qnqq jo saiquoqqnB aqq ajaAv snopaC og 
'PBOasl m apB.rq aqq qquv :£isnoua% aiajjaqnt oq sb paapni os qanm os 
i sja^fp aqq °aotaB noiqdmnsnoa SniSBajani jo ano 2niinoaaq apiqjB siqq 
png aAi Xjnqnaa qqnaaqnaAOs aqq nr ifpBg; 'apB-rq if.raqps-ijp pnB ai[p 
aqq jo saptqjB jaqqo qsSnoniB oSipni paqjodmr qsi^Sn^ aqq Xqqnanb 
-asqns puB 'qoqriQ; aqq 'asanSnqaoj aqq 'snBiqona^ aqji ‘sripai aqq jo 
^qrapiA aijq ntiCiqnnoo aqq mocg qd/CSg; jo .^bas. yfq paqjodmr sb sniduaj- 
siq nr nBiiry jCq jfgBpadsa panoiqnam si puB ;f snBinog; puB sqaajQ 
aqq qsSnomv asn qnBqsnoa nr puB 'oq nAVonq sba\. qj 'Aiaqs ppoAi 
oaipuji JO aniBa jarruoj sqi paapni sb 'Bipuj oq snonaSipni si oSipnj 

•aoud puB ^qipnl) nr sauq 
■-unoa jaqqo jo •siainqoBjnnBid aqq jo sqj(^a qsoniqn aqq oq aanagap Snip 
-piq ‘sqoTipo.id uBipnj jo a^qsnpA qsoni aqq qon ji ‘a{qBnpA qsoni aqq jo 
ano Sninuoj ^Bp qnasajd aqq nt qi aas oav. ‘aonqoignnBm sqt nodn sso{ 
jBnniiB a];qBJ8prenoo b SniABa^ pnn ‘sai.iqnnoo' jaqqo ^q paonpoad qnqq 
oq iqijBnb in louajni XjqBa.i2 apiqjB ub 2niaq inoj^ ‘oSipni jo qnqq 
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planters, ’sliipping their investments to a certain loss, until, after a 
series of years, the agriculture of the plant, and the chemistry of the 
manufacture, became so thoroughly investigated, and received so many 
improvements, -as to place the trade beyond the necessity for any further 

■ fostering.® 

The first, or London East India Company, carried on a very profit- 
able trade in this dye for upwards of a centuiy ; purchasing it from 
the native makers at about a shilling the pound, and selling it at five 
times that price. Between the years 1604 And 1694 their imports of 
the article into Great Britain did not exceed 60,000 lbs. annually. 

In those days the scat of the native manufacture of indigo of the 
finest quality was at Agra. Lahoro contributed a good article, as did 
the Golconda country. The inferior sorts came from Surat, Berampoor, 
Indoro, Oudo, and Bengal. At the present time the finest indigo is 
manufactured in the Bengal presidency, where it has been found that 
-both soil and season ore highly favourable to the culture and develop- 
ment of the plant. A considerable quantity, about 4000 chests, is 
produced in and about the vicinity of Madras, some of which is of su- 
perior quality. 

Towards the close of the last century, say in 1786, the shipments 
of indigo to Gi'eat Britain amounted to 245,000 lbs. Shortly after 
that period the attention and capital of English cultivators were turned 
towards the article, as already related ; and we find the results of this 
enterprise in the statement of exports to all parts of the world, but 
mainly to this country; this gives the quantity for 1795 as 2,644,710 
.lbs. ; for 1790, at 4,571,420 lbs. j for 1810, at 5,520,874 lbs.,-j and 
.for 1848-9, at 9,920,000 lbs., of which three-fourtlis were to Great 

■ Britain. 

The dye known in commerce as indigo is obtainable from several 
varieties of the plant, though that of tlie finest quality is made from 

• the Indiffof&ra tiiwtoria. It grows to a height of three or four feet, 
with a hard and woody stem of a grey colour about the root, green m 

• the middle and reddish in hue towards the top. It is divided into 
a variety of knotty stalks, with small sprigs terminating with about 
eight pairs of leaves each, of an oval shape, thick, and of a deep 
green on the under-side. The flowers make their appearance on the 
; extremity of the branches, of a rich reddish colour, but devoid of any 
i, smell. 

It is in these leaves that the colouring-matter forming the dye is 
found ; and it is obtained by macerating, boating, and washing them, 

> Bqyto’s, I’roduotiTO Bcsourcos of 'la.dia, p. 102. 
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ing the Englishman, -whilst others of their fraternity forced a huge 
•»vooden gag into his month. This occurred ■\vithin the last three 
years, and at no greater distance from Calcutta than a fe\y hundred 
miles. ' 

■ The unfair position in -which the indigo-planter of Bengal has been 
thus placed, added to the jealousy -with which he has ever been re- 
garded by the zemindars of the country, who feel in him the i)reseuce 
of a dangerous rival for the labour of the ryots, have between them 
given birth to what is known in IncUa as the “lattial" system; in other 
words, “ club law.” 

In a country where there exist no hedges, nor other arti^iicial 
dmsions to mark the boundaries of various properties, disputes in 
regard to fields and crops must frequently occur. In all these cases 
the zemindars urged on the villagers to acts of aggression and tres- 
pass; and at length they went so far as to assemble in large bodies, 
and, armed with sticks, or “ lattials,” drove off the planter’s people as 
the indigo was ready for the knife, and seized the produce. The Eng- 
lishman was not likely to stand quietly by and submit to this injustice. 
To take the matter into court, supposing him to be within fifty miles 
of a magistrate, he well knew would be unavailing, worse than useless; 
he therefore profited by the lesson taught him by the zemindars, and 
met force by force. Henceforward the “ lattial” warfare became a gene- 
ral practice, and, as maybe imagined, usually resulting in favour of the 
planter. Once feeling ^e necessity for this feudal mode of protection, 
the English factors spared no pains or cost to perfect themselves in 
this mode of warfare ; and where the zemindar mustered his tens, the 
planter brought forth his scores. A rupee a head is the usual fee for 
lattials, who are always, to be hired in any number, and who are quite 
indificrent for whom they fight, so long as the rupee is forthcoming. 

This system is, of course, never acknowledged by any concerned; 
and as regards the ‘‘blood-money” for the "lattials,” the amount is_ 
invariably placed in the planter’s monthly account under the head of 
" cases in court.” These afirays do not perhaps occur quite so fre- 
quently as of old, nor are they so sanguinai-y. In the good old days, it 
was not unusual for half a dozen lives to be sacrificed in such encoun- ■ 
ters, to say nothing of a hospital full of wounded; and planters are still 
alive who can relate strange escapes from waylaying parties, or from 
amidst the flames of a burning bungalow.® 

Few if any articles of East-Indian produce have formed the basis of 
such reckless speculation in the commercial Avorld, both in' Calcutta _ 
® Calcutta Bcviow, vol. vii. 
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Syria; and mention ia made by a ■writer of that day of eleven camels’: 
loaded with sugar being taken by the Crusaders. Marco Polo, who. 
travelled in the East in the year 1250, found abundance of sugar pro-- 
duced in the province of Bengal; and from the almost universal growth 
of the cane in that presidency afthe first occupation of the countiy by 
the Bi’itish, there is good reason for believing that its culture had ra-, 
pidly extended at a' veiy early period. From the earliest European 
intercourse -with India, sugar in a great variety of forms was met with, 
in daily use. No Hindoo lives without it, either as sugar, in its natural 
state, or in cakes called “jaggery.” 

Upon the first possession of Calcutta by the Company there was a 
filourishing export trade in sugar to the Indian coasts, some of the 
Eastern islands, and a few ports in Arabia and Persia, to the extent 
of about 1500 tons ; whilst the local consumption of the article was 
enormous. - 

The quality of this sugar was, however, very inferior; and about the 
year 1776 some attempts were made to introduce into India the Ja- 
maica mode of growing the cane, and manufacturing the sugar; but at 
that time these efforts were not attended with any success. The culture 
of the cane was nevertheless greatly extended; and by the year 1792, - 
when the British duties on tea wei'e reduced, and a consequent increased 
demand for sugar arose, not only in England but in many parts of 
Europe, so as greatly to enhance its price, the Company made large 
shipments of the article home; although all endeavours to get it rated 
for duty on the same scale as that from the West Indies failed. The 
price realised in the English market for the Company’s sugars was at 
this time 88s. 6d.; but it rose gradually until it reached 150s. per hun- 
dred-weight: a figure which, in spite of discriminating duties and high 
freights, left to the importers a clear profit of eighty or ninety per cent. 

The first notation against the slave-trade and slave-grown produce 
^ helped to bring East-India sugars into more favourable notice; and the 
result of this growing demand, met by increasing culture in Bengal, 
was, that from 100 or 200 tons shipped home in 1790, the imports 
into Loiidon from Bengal in 1805 and 1807 amounted to 5000 tons."* 

^ The folloiring -were the exports of Bengal sugar to Great Britain between tha 
yeara 1803 nnd 1810 : 


Years. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

Years. 

Cwta. 

Value. 

1803 

27,608 

£56,789 

1807 

105,755 

199,873 

1801 

78,619 

208,060 

1808 

48,499 

88,016 

1805 

102,732 

295,814 

1809 

33,617 

68,750 

• ISOS 

67,455 

•150,250 

1810 

43,236 

101,040 
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first step taken was the dlspatclv of agents to the tea-districts .of 
Ohina^ whence a supply of seeds and plants^ and much valuable in- 
formation was brought. Nurseries svete formed in Calcutta, and some 
ten thousand plants were reared, the greater portion of which were 
dispatched to Kumaon, though but a small fraction of them reached the 
Himalayas ; whilst a quantity was forwarded to the hill districts of the 
Madras presidency, but without any good results. The plants dispatched 
northwards were distributed in several directions, and so well did they 
thrive, that in the year 1838 many of them had produced seed, which 
was at once sown, and thus formed fresh nurseries. 

In the meantime the existence of the tea-plant in a wild state had 
been ascertained in the upper districts of Assam, one of the north- 
eastern provinces of the Bengal presidency; and inquiries having been 
directed to it, evidence was not long wonting to shew that the plant 
was growing in not less than a hundred different tracts amongst the 
dense jungles of that country. In 1837, samples of tea, prepared from 
the udld plants of the Assam district,* were forwarded to Calcutta, and 
favourably reported on. 

Observations and researches instituted in the Assam country went 
to shew that the district really possessed most of the requisites of 
soil, position, altitude, and climate. Some valuable reports upon the 
peculiarities of this district, and the results of a number of experiments 
in the culture of the indigenous plant, were published at intervals 
between 1837 and 1840; 'and from these it appears that the best sea- 
sons for the manipulation of the tea-crop are in March, May, and July. 
Every inquiry goes to prove that the greatest. success has been attained 
whenever the culture has been attempted on hilly slopes, or in the 
vicinity of rivers, with a temperature ranging from 27° to 80°; indeed, 
it appears certain that the latter consideration is of far more import- 
ance than that of soil. 

The China tea-plants introduced into Upper Assam by the instru-" 
mentality of the Company’s servante have not only thriven remarkably 
well, but attained a size and vigour unknown to them in their native 
soil. The first parcels of tea from these districts were highly approved 
of on their arrival in England, and realised enormous prices, partly 
owing, in all probability, to their novelty. The result of these sales, 
however, placed it beyond a doubt that tbe cultivation of tea could be 
profitably carried on in that part of India; and, in consequence, a 
public company, entitled the “ Assam Company," was formed for the 
purpose of carrying on the culture and manufacture of British Indian 
tea on an extensive scale. The East India Company having thus acted 
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from a port of shipment will always be a barrier to any successful' 
competition with more favoured tea-produeing countries, the supply 
of the local demand, already largely on the increase since this culture 
has commenced, will of itself prove a trade of no small value. So 
deeply impressed was the local government with the importance of 
this new branch of industry, that a grant of ten thousand sterling 
a year was voted to carry out the experiment until it should, as in 
Assam, be taken up by private enterprise. 

In 1850 the East India Company, determined to lose no oppor- 
tunity of fully testing the value of this cultivation, dispatched an agent 
to China to glean all possible information regarding the tea-plant, its 
natural history, and the manipulation of its leaves ; and, if possible, 
to bring away from the Chinese dominions a fresh supply of plants 
and seed of the best varieties, as also some experienced cultivators and 
work-people. 

In all these objects their agent was singularly fortunate, having 
but recently I’eturned to India with a supply of all that was desired, 
in plants, seed, work-people, and, better still, in accurate data regard- 
ing the various pi'ocesses of the cultivation and manufacture of this 
article. 

The cultivation of coffee in the Indian continent, although fre- 
quently and successfully attempted at various periods since 1820, bus 
not until very recently been carried out on any extended scale. In the 
government botanic gardens in Bengal, and, further south, at Sahrum- 
pore, the berry has been produced in abundance and of good quality ; 
but, from a variety of causes, no European capitalists appear to have 
* undertaken the cultivation of the plant until the complete success of 
coffee-planting in the neighbouring island of Ceylon tempted several 
persons possessing the means, to carry out an enlarged experiment on 
some of the elevated land of the south-western ghauts of the penin- 
sula, Eavoured with a rich and deep soD, abundance of cheap labour, 
and a suitable cHmate, the operations of the planters of the ghauts 
have to this date been eminently successful. Several thousand acres 
of land have been thus brought under cultivation ; and the few samples 
already grown have been considered equal to much of the ordinary 
plantation sorts imported into this country. 

Coffee is grown by the natives in many parts of India, in Bengal, 
Arracan, Mysore, Malabar*, &c. ; but in nearly all instances the article 
is as inferior to the plantation-grown as are the other native-reared 
productions of the East, and approaches little nearer to it in quality 
than does the wild crab approximate to the English garden apple. 
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it would appear to be a just ground of defence ; but exposed as the trade 
ever must be to the interference of the Chinese and other authorities, 
and so entipelj dependent as it is on the fancy and caprice of a people 
whose rulers prohibit its sale, it must be confessed that the Indian 
government has’ placed itself in a critical position by depending for a 
seventh part of its revenues upon such a hazardous traffic ; and the 
more so since there is not only no surplus to fall back upon, but a con- 
stantly recurring deficiency in the Indian exchequer. Taking this view 
then of the opium monopoly, it certainly does appear, that the sooner 
the Company can relieve this portion of its income from such a posi- 
tion, the better will it consult its true interests. A recent mail from 
China informs us that the emperor, in order to replenish his exhausted 
treasury, and enable him to prosecute the war against the Chinese rebels, 
had consented to admit opium through his customs on payment of a 
certain tax. This, then, legalises its sale within his dominions; and 
should he continue the relaxation, there can be very little doubt but 
that the Chinese cultivators will shortly undertake the growth of the 
poppy in some of the many districts suited to its development : when 
this shall be the case, the East India Company inay bid adieu to fully 
two millions of their opium-revenue. Indeed the monopoly will not 
then be worth the up-keep of the establishment necessary for its pre- 
servation. ' , 

The opium-revenue is under the supervision of two opium-agents 
stationed at Patna and Ghazepore, having assistant-agents under them 
to take cognisance of the culture of the plant and the manufiicture of 
the drug by the ryots, to whom advances have been made, as also to, 
watch that there be no smuggling or illicit production carried on. 
Extensives stores at both the above places are kept for the reception 
of the drug, where, previous to its being dispatched to Calcutta for 
sale, it undergoes a purifying process and careful packing to fit it for 
the China and European markets. 

During the opium-war in China the price of the drug fell so low in 
Calcutta that the revenue arising firom its sale declined from nearly two 
millions sterling to about three hundred thousand pounds, and there 
were not wanting those who predicted that, as a matter of income to 
the government, the cultivation of the poppy would not for the future 
be worth attending to. Experience has, however, shewn that this was 
a hastily formed opinion ; for at no period of the history of this article 
has the trade in it' to China been carried on so successfully and so ex- 
tensively as during the few 'last years. 

Equal in antiqmty, though not in extent, to the growth of cotton, 
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silk from the cocoons, Avliicli produced sucli inequality in the thread as 
to render it all hut unscrviceablo. Besides this, it was loadc'd with 
gummy and other extraneous substances, and reeled without the least 
attention to colour or quality j so that it reached the buyer's hands in 
hanks comprising all sorts of shades. 

Tliis part of their trade proved so annoying, and was attended with ' 
such fruitless results, that the Company were at one time on the point 
of issuing orders to cease all purchases of the article. Instead of 
acting on this iirst impulse, the Dircctoi'S wisely made an cUbrt to re- 
medy the evil eomplaincd of, by sending to Bengal one or. two persons 
acquainted with the Italian mode of reeling and assorting silk j these' 
instructors were placed in the heart of the silk-districts, and appear, 
from after I'csults, not to have laboured in vain. Inducements were at 
the same time held out to the ryots to extend the cultivation of the 
mulbcn*y-phiut, by allowing them all lands so used free of rent for two 
years, and afterwards assessing them very moderately. In this manner 
the silk-trade received an impulse hitherto unknown to it, and the ex- 
ports of the raw article rose from 80,000 lbs. in 1750, to 320,000 lbs. 
in 1770. 

The partial success which had attended the introduction of a better 
mode of reeling silk induced the Company to attempt ^still further re- 
forms j and wo accordingly liud that in the year 1771 a second supply 
of practical silk-rcclers and mulberry-cultivators from Italy were dis- 
patched to Bengal; proper filatures were established; a better mode of 
rearing the iuscets and growing the 2 >lunts was introduced ; and, in 
addition to these measures, stops were taken to secure a siq)ply of eggs 
from China, with the view of improving the breed of the Indian worms. 
Several years elapsed before these impi'ovemcnts were beneficially felt 
in the quality of the silks imported from Bengal ; but that such was 
the ease may easily bo scon ' by the steady increase in the quantity 
taken by the mamifacturcrs of England, which in 1783 amounted to 
070,170 lbs. 

The greatest improvement ellccted by the Company at this period 
was the total abolition of the contract system, and the substitution for 
it of agencies throughout the silk-districts, by means of which supplies 
■of the cocoons wore constantly obtained from sub-agents called i)ykar3, 
who received advances in money, and who, in their turn, engaged by 
similar means for the smqfiy of silkworms from the rearers in the dif- 
ferent villages. ' 

The vast improvements cfl'cctcd in England towards the end of the 
last century in- the manufactui'c-' of cotton goods tended in a great 
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described by several scientific writers, and are known' amongst the 
natives as the mooga, the armidy, the tussiih, and the joree worms, all 
producing fibres, which, if not equal in commercial value to. those of 
the mulberry-worm, are nevertheless esteemed and .largely employed 
amongst the inhabitants of the districts in which they are found. 
These insects inhabit vast tracts of forest in Upper Assam, in the Ma- 
dras Presidency, and in that of Bombay ; and the cloths made from 
the raw material are in o:itensive use amongst not only natives but 
Europeans, who find them most economical und. durable for many pur- 
poses. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent to which these kinds of in- 
digenous silk are produced, when .it is stated that in 1837 there were 
in one district alone not less than 318,772 pieces of tussah silk manu- 
factured. The food of the wild silkworm is obtained from the ti’ees 
of the forests inhabited by them, and amongst those known os afford- 
ing them nourishment are the leaves of the jujube, the castor-oil 
plant, the peepul, or banyan-tree, some of the laurels, and a few other 
plants. 

So early os 1796, some attempt ai)pears to have been made at 
Bombay to introduce the silk -worm, but evidently without effect; 
for until 1823 we hear nothing more of the matter, and then it seems 
to have been attempted at one of the public jails by the labour, of 
the prisoners, the result of which appears to have been the prepara- 
tion of a few bales of silk for local consumption. Later still, the' zeal 
and industry of an Italian gentleman were brought to bear upon the 
subject, and under his directions a better cultivation of the mulberry 
plant, and an improved method of feeding and- reeling was introduced, 
with slow but perfect success. 

In Madras this branch of industry met 'witli great encouragement so ' 
long since as 1791. No Efforts were spared to induce the natives to 
enter fully into the rearing of the worm and the growth of the plant ; 
and, as the result shews, the success was, if not so great as in Bengal, 
still sufficiently encouraging. 
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have heea at 'work, to spread it elsewhere^ to an extent unprecedented 
in the history of the world’s industoy. 

It was a remarkable coincidence that at the precise time when Ark- 
wright and Watt were elaborating and perfecting their magnificent im- 
provements of the spinning-machine and steam-engine, the British arnis 
were subjecting vast empires in the East to our dominion, countries 
which possessed within themselves the germs of an almost boundless 
production; lands which, from their suitability and fertile nature, might 
well be expected to furnish illimitable food' for the new leviathans of 
steam and iron which they of Lancashire were creating. 

The varieties of cotton known in the commercial world may be 

referred to three distinct species, 
each having several varieties. The 
Goasypium JBarbadosca is the species 
cultivatedin the West In^es, North 
America, and in one or two parts of 
the peninsula of India. 

Goaaypium FetnivUmum yields 
the cotton of Brazil, Pernambuco, 
Peru, &c. This also has been intro- 
duced into some districts of India. 

Goaaypium Indicwm is the sper 
cies which, in a number of varieties, 
produces the great bulk of the cotton 
of India and China. 

There is a fourth species, the 
Goaaypium arhorum, or Tree-cotton 
of India, unknown to commerce, 
though yielding a beautifully soft 
and silky fibre admirably adapted 
for padding cuslnons, pillows, &c. 

The Inian species is that which 
now calls for our remarks. Of this 
there are many varieties, each pos- 
sessing some distinguishing charac- 
ter of its own, arising from mode of 
treatment, soil, climate, &c. 
cowoir pLASi!. It usually attains a height of 

four to six feet, is bi-triennial, but 
inay be equally cultivated as an annual, germinating' and ripening its 
seed within a period of from four to eight months. The leaves are 
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into the . neigli]bouring . countries on ‘the north-west of India; and if we 
add to these outlets the home-demand for the manufacture' of a variety 
of dresses, furniture-trappings, <feo. in daily use amongst all classes of 
the natives, it Avill be seen that the yearly production of cotton within 
the Indian territories must be on an enormous scale. 

It bos been, stated by one allowed to be a competent authority on 
all matters connected with the natives of India, that the average con- 
sumption of cotton by the inhabitants of Hiudostau amounts to not 
lees than twenty pounds for each person. This will give a local annual 
consumption of 3,000,000,000 lbs.; and, with the quantities taken by 
Groat Britain and China, a total yearly crop of 3,110,000,000 lbs. 

High as the average of twenty pounds for each indmdual may ap- 
pear at first sight, it is not in reality a large quantity, when we remem- 
ber that, except amongst the highest classes, cotton dresses form their 
only wardrobe; and that, in addition to this source of demand, they 
employ this staple in the manufacture of curtains, cushions, hangings, 
tents, ropes, carpets, lining for saddles, palanquins, <&c., and fgr many 
other purposes utterly unknown to- Europeans. 

Erom the figures, above given, it is evident that, so far as the mere 
growth of cotton is concerned, India docs at this moment produce an- 
nually a quantity five times as great as is worked up by the united, 
machinery of Great Britain; in order, therefore, to obtain her supply 
from India in place of America, England has but to induce the natives 
of the former country to cultivate onc-fifth more of the article, to 
obtain what she so much desires. 

IJho anxiety manifested by- the manufacturers, merchants^ and poli- 
tical' economists of England, that a large portion of our supply of this, 
raw material should be derived from- a country under our own govern- 
ment, in preference to seeing ourselves at the mercy of another nation 
for eight-tenths of our requirements, is no new feeling. It has been 
dominant during the greater part of the Inst sixty yeni-s; and although, 
as regards actual results, in increased shipments to this country, there 
would appear to be little, if any thing, achieved, it will be as well that 
wo take a rapid survey of the measures adopted at different periods by 
the East India Company for the furtherance of this object. 

As early as the year 1788, the Court of Directors urged the Indian 
authorities to give every possible encouragement to the growth and 
improvement of Indian cotton, at the same time ordering a shipment 
of 500,000 lbs. to be made. Shortly afterwards, screws for the einbale- 
ment of the article were erected, and a variety of imported seed was 

* Dr, Wighto, 
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. r In. 1840', Captain Baylea of the. Madras army, having returned from 
a secret mission to the southern, states of America, brought with him 
fen planters skilled in the growth and preparation of cotton, a great' 
quantity of the best cotton-seed, as well as a large assortment of agri- 
cultural, and mechanical implements employed. in the States. Experi- 
mental culture on a liberal scale was now coinmenced in the districts of 
Broach, within, the Bombay presidency ; in Coimbatore and Tinnevelly, 
to the south of Madras ; and in the Doah and Bundelcund, within the 
Bengal presidency. . These were followed up by similar attempts at' 
various other points within the three presidencies ; the American planters 
were shifted from one locality to another, w'ith a view of testing the 
comparative qualities of soil; in. some instances model plantations were, 
established and worked under the immediate supervision of these 
planters ; in others, efforts were made to induce the native growers to. 
cultivate^ some. of . the American varieties, with the seed of which they 
were supplied. In all these efforts little expense was spared ; yet in spite . 
of the lavish and continued outlay, nothing appears to have been arrived, 
at beyond the conviction that, with but one or two exceptions, much time, 
labour, and, money had been expended without any encouraging results. . 

Baffled in their attempts at the introduction of new vaiieties of the 
plant, the .experimenters bent, their efforts in another direction, and 
endeavomred to effect improvements in the culture and preparation of 
the indigenous, species of the country. For several years, indeed up to' 
a very recent period, .this appears to have been the main object in view; 
the latest demonstration made by the Indian authorities has been the 
importation from England of two hundred cottage saw-gins, which were 
distributed equally through the three presidencies, and the offer made,^ 
through the Agpcultural Society of India, of a premium of dOOl. for . 
an improved cotton-dressing machine adapted to native use. 

How far these continued efforts, which have, on the whole, been 
spread over a period of nearly seventy years, have been attended with 
success, may be judged from the facts, that in 1848 the shipments of 
Indian cotton to. Great Britain amounted to 84,101,000 lbs., being 

4.500.000 lbs. less than in 1844, 13,200,000 lbs. less than in 1841, and 

2.400.000 lbs. below the exports of 1818. 

Taking the average of a number -of years, the export of Indian 
cotton to England shews, a sensible increase since the pacification of 
Europe. Thus the average shipments to Liverpool from the Indian 
ports during the five years immediately following the peace were 

44.000. 000 lbs.;. Avhilst in the five years ending 1848 they amounted to. 

69. 0. 00. 000' lbs. j in other wordi^ they have averaged an increase of rather 
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of seed, toolsj and superintendence, the quantity of Indian cotton dt 
tained for England amounts to but one-sixteenth in value of her total 
requirements ; that in'but few respects does the bulk of this excel in 
quality that which was" exported fi% years since; and that the culture 
of the plant has been very partially extended or improved in the chief 
cotton-growing districts, scarcely at all in provinces to which that cul- 
tivation is less known, — it behoves us to examine into the causes of 
this wholesale failure. 

It must be borne in mind that the question of improvement of 
Indian cotton should be considered under three distinct heads : the 
introduction of better varieties, the amelioration of the quality and 
condition of the indigenous- produce already gro-wn, and the increased 
culture of the plant. 

The opinions of the American planters who were engaged by the 
East India Company appear to have been that the soils selected for 
trial of new seed were adverse to the chances of success. That this 
has been so in several instances, and with some shew of reasoning, 
there can be little doubt ; the black cotton soil has been, in not a few 
cases, supplanted by the red soil, especially of southern India, where 
some success has attended the trials thus made. There does not seem, 
however, to have been much, if any, attention paid to the peculiarities 
of climate, the degree of moisture, the temperatiure, nor of these points 
taken in connexion with varieties of soil.. 

It will require no argument to shew that conditions afiecting the 
vegetable economy of sugar, coffee, or ricej must be not altogether 
without their value in regard to the development of the cotton-plant, 
whether in India or elsewhere. Yet it does not appear that this con- 
sideration has entered into the calculations of the many practical men 
engaged in the long labours of the cotton experiments of -India. 

It cannot be that, as has been said, any portion of these failures 
is attributable to the supineness of the agency employed. If the 
bulk of the experimentalists have been in the employ of government, 
and therefore not so likely to have taken a lively interest in the mat- 
ter, what is to be said of the want of success attending private en- 
terprise ? All appear to have shared in the common disappointment ; 
imd it is clear that we must look elsewhere for causes of failure. 

Whilst climate and soil, separately or together, have been at work 
in retardment of now culture or the introduction of new varieties, there 
are antagonisms to be found in other quarters, affecting not only these, 
but the improvement of the indigenous cotton by culture, and by caro 
in picking, equally with the increase in the amount of crop produced. 
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sources of India languishes. There are many other ways in which the 
industry of the country suffers and, perhaps, in none other more 
surely and severely than in the surrendering of some of the finest 
and most promising districts, as regards cotton capabilities, into the 
hands of young and inexperienced civilians. 

Facts speak more plainly than theories or arguments ; and the fol-’ 
lowing, which bears upon one of the most hopeful tracts of western 
India, is a case quite to the purpose. “ The province of Candeish con- 
tains 12,078 square miles, of wliich it is estimated that the arable por- 
tion is 9772. Of this arable area, 1413 square miles are cultivated, 
and 8359 are lying waste. The population of the whole province was 
785,991, according to a census taken in 1851. The number of villages 
in the whole province is 3837, of which 1079 are now uninhabited. 
The soil of Candeish is stated to be superior in quality to, and yields 
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nous kind, and • which they pretend would bring down upon the 
country the “evil eye.” So determined was the. opposition of these 
bigoted men, that in many places they employed people to go out. at. 
night and root up the young American seedlings from the experi- 
mental fields. 

The ryots indeed are entirely in the hands of this unscrupulous race ' 
of men, who alone profit by any improvement in their means, and who 
by a careful scrutiny of thepiroceedings of the former, generally contrive 
to leave them at'the end of crop-time as poor as they began. ^ If there 
is any real indifierence on the part of the poor cultivator to improve- 
ments, it is the result of the smallness of his wants, added to the utter 
hopelessness of any attempt at bettering his condition. There is, how- 
ever, another and stronger cause at work than these ; and that is, the 
want of a certain and sufficient price to compensate for any departure 
from old-established practices. It has been shewn that the proportion 
of cotton taken annually for export to Europe does not exceed one 
twenty-fourth part of the gross produce of the article; and that, for all 
local purposes, the fibre is as well adapted^ or realises as much, when 
dirty and discoloured as when carefully prepared. As nearly all culti- 
vation is' carried on under loans from mahajuns, and other monied men, 
who purchase the crops at their own price, it follows that the ryot has 


f « The cotton ia produced by the ryot. Ho is always in his banker s books as deep 
in proportion to his means as his European master, and ean do nothing without aid. 
The brokers, or cotton-cleaners, or gin-house men, are the middlemen between the 
chetty and the ryot. The chetties being monied men, make an advance to the broker. 
The broker is particular in classifying the seed-cotton, and pays for it according to 
cdeanliness, and. then he has much of the trash and rotten locks picked out, not to 
make the cotton better, but because the rubbish chokes the churka, and prevents 
it from working. The good cotton is then separated from the seed, and the bad 
stuff which had been taken away' from the good is beaten with a stono to loosen 
up the rotten fibre from the seed, and then it is passed through the churka. The 
good cotton and tliia bad stuff are both taken into a little room, six feet by six, 
which is entered by a low door, about eighteen inches by two feet, and a little hole as 
a ventilator is made through the outer wall. Two men then go in with a bundle of 
long smooth rods in each hand, and a cloth is tied over the mouth and nose ; one man 
places his back so as to stop this little door completely to prevent waste, and they both 
set to work to whip the cotton with their rods, to- mix the good and bad togrthcr w 
thoroughly that a very tolerable article is turned out ; even after all this bedevilling, u 
the people get a living price for it, they let it go as it is. But, as is usually the ^e, 
they are shaved so close, that they are driven to resort to another means of J'caliMg 
profit. They add a handful or two of seed to every bundle, and this is delivcrc to 
the chetties, and the chetties deliver it to their European agents, and the Europ^u 
agents save their exchange, and their olgect is gained. The cotton is^taken y e. 
manufacturer at a low price, because he knows not what ho is bujing. 
an American Planter to the Madras GocernmtrA on Culture of Cotton in India, p. 37. 
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-.tors'; and -wKen. all these ^gantiD efforts, paraded through whole heca- 
tombs of dispatches, that' would supply ample fuel' for a' hundred sut^ 
tees,— when these have all failed, the red-tapists- protest that all has 
been done .that can .be done I- It does not appear to have occurred to 
the rulers of India, that the same means which haV6 so completely 
.changed the aspect and destiny of other countries might not have been 
ivithout influence in this tax-devoured land ; that what saAv-gins, and 
ploughs, and model-farms, failed to achieve, might peradventure have 
been accomplished by purifjing "the courts of law and making a few 
roads. 

'• .The utter neglect of this branch of public works, despite the re- 
ports and complaints on the subject from oil parts of the vast con-^ 
tinent of India, needs a separate chapter, where it 'will be seen that 
information upon this vital necessity of the state has long' since been 
furnished to the hands of those whose' duty it should have been to 
have apportioned some honest fraction of the millions wrung from the 
industry of the people to the satis^ng their wants. The remedy was 
•within their grasp; but they preferred the quackery of theoretical ex- 
periments, the parade of official dispatches, the mockery and mystifi-^ 
cation of parliamentary blue-books. One brief emphatic order, meant 
for obedience, which said, “ Let there be roads,” Avould have changed 
the face of the country, ameliorated the condition of the people, and 
made the cotton-trade of India with Europe a splendid fact, instead of, 
as at present, a disgraceful failure. 
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hustandmen: huge dams of stone, timber, and soil -vrere flung across 
the mouths ofmountaiu-gorgesj-andin the artifidal tanks thus formed 
vast bodies of -water would be gathered, for use during the dry sea- 
sons by means of channels cut along the slopes of the rocky heights, 
and led down to the required spots by earthen aqueducts. In other 
cases the waters of some of the principal rivers were carried by similnr 
channels to spots which were otherwise out of the reach of the fertilising 
powers of those streams. 

The traffic in that more remote period, carried on, as it was, by 
the rudest vehicles near the largest towns, and by coolies in remote 
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districts, doe's not appear to have called for any extensive roads, nor 
were bridges in much use ] but as time rolled on, as the human race 
increased with tropical fruitfulness in that teeming land, the wants of 
man became multiplied and enlarged, and his industrial powers were 
colled forth to satisfy them. 

The Mahomedan conquerors of Inffia were ever alive to the nccessi- 
ties of the country j and we find that even those monarchs who were ^ 
most occupied by war were never unmindful of their subjects, but found 
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anon flowed to the humble homes of labourers, and slaked the poor 
man’s thirst, and bathed the poor man’s brow. 

To this day there remains abundant evidence of the multiplicity, 
the extent, and the fertilising powers of the water-courses fed by the 
great Delhi canal; traditionary reports amongst the people in the 
neighbourhood tell that the revenues derived from the villages skirting 
its hanks sufficed for the maintenance of 12,000 horse-soldiers. Some 
idea of the magnitude of these works, and of the efficiency of the 
system by which they were regulated may be formed, when it is stated, 
that on this one canal there were placed a working and protective force 
of 1000 armed peons,- 500 horsemen, a proper staff of officers, and a 
large body of excavators and masons.^ 

The Eastern Jumna or Doab Canal was another work of the same 
monarch, though not equal in extent or value to those previously de- 
scribed. The lands of the Punjab were not neglected amidst all these 
vast undertakings; for although we have no records relating to the 
works of iiTigation in the country of the Pive Kivers, there are abund- 
ant proofs of the public spirit of the Mabomedan rulers of the country.' 

It might not bb altogether uninstructive to compare the noble and 
enduring works of these Eastern despots with the progress made in a 
like direction in our own country, or, indeed, in any western kingdom, 
at that period. The two pictures, it is greatly to be feared, would not 
bear comparison. In this country, we know, at any rate, that at the 
epoch alluded to we possessed not a single canal; that our roads were, 
.with few exceptions, mere cattle-tracks; that our largest cities could 
not boast of the supply of water, or of the police protection accorded 
to the humblest towns within the empire of Delhi; nor had an English 
traveller, in journeying from London to Highgate in those early days, 
so great a certainty of reaching his destination in safety as had any 
of Shah Jehan’s meanest subjects in travelling from the Punjab frontier 
to. Delhi, or from the latter city to Allahabad. 

Each of these barbarous sovereigns expended as much money in 
works of public utility as would have supported any of the standing 
armies of Europe in those days. 

Throughout many other parts of Hindostan, in the jjeninsula of 
India, as well as in the western portions of the country, exist the re- 
mains of extensive canals, of massive bunds or dams, and- artificial 
tanks. At no time, until the last con-rulsions of the Tartar empire, 
rishering in its approaching decadence, were those works lost sight of 
by the successive emperors of DclhL Their, public spirit would be well 
• Calcutta Keviow, vol. oil. p. 83. . * Ibid. vol. xii. p. 142. 
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■wanting of gentlemen being compelled- to leave their carriages deeply 
imbedded in the slough of this great military trunk-road, and tramp it 
on foot for a distance of sixty miles towards Benares.^ This is in a 
province of Hindostan -which has been in our possession' for nearly a 
century, and yields a yearly gross revenue of 14,695,870?., equal to the 
income of Great Britain, not many years since. 

What would have been thought of the imperial executive, had they 
limited this country to one road between London and York, whilst ab- 
sorbing fourteen millions in taxation ! Can it be matter for astonish- 
ment that India has been sinking, year by year, in real prosperity; that 
her industrial classes have become gradually impoverished and fewer 
in numbers ; that the resources of the country have become stagnant, 
and that whilst the revenues shew an annual decline, there appears no 
way for remedying this alarming state of things, but by stopping the 
greater part of the public works . 

As to cross-roads, there are literally nme. It is stipulated that the 
zemindars shall maintain the -vdllage-roads of their districts from the 
proceeds of the farmed revenue of land; but it is notorious in India that 
the fulfilment of this is never attempted; and no steps are taken bjr 
the authorities to enforce the regulation. Some of .the statistical re- 
turns relative to Indian roads are very voluminous, and go into many 
imposing details, with a view of bewildering the reader with the im- 
mensity of the great Indian highways. Some of the roads therein are 
stated to be 1200 to 1400 miles in length, — very formidable distances 
doubtless to English minds ; but inquiiy shews that but little more 
than half of those roads have ever been constructed; whilst the occa- 
sional condition of the complete'd portions may be judged from Avhat 
has been pre-dously stated. 

With regard to the mail-lines, of which a good deal is made in 
Blue Books and elsewhere, they are simply bullock-tracks, available 
only for the camel-couriers employed by government, and the Duk- 


great highway is concerned, that of two small bridges which were carried awiiy by 
floods in 1847, neither is yet rebuilt, though tho situation is in one of tho most po^m- 
lous and highly cultivated districts, where tho traffic is great, and within thirty-fivo 
miles from Calcutta ; but in tho placo of one, only a ferry was for some years esta- 
blished, though both theso bridges appeared in tho report published by tho House of 
Commons as public works which had been sanctioned ; and to tho present day they 
arc replaced only with temporary erections, insufficient for tho traffic ; and on ono of 
them tolls are established where thcro were none beforo ." — Peliiwijroni Inhabitants 
of Bengal and Agra, 1853. 

? Delhi Gazette, Jidy 185'2. 
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passable, tbe cattle are alike starving, and cities and provinces are de- 
populated almost "within sight of plenty^ In 1823 rice sold in Can- 
deish at the rate of 50 lbs. for a shilling ; "whilst at Poonah, not 200 
miles distant, owing to the want of roads, the supply of gi’ain failed 
them, a famine ensued, and rice sold at 4 lbs. for a shilling.* In con- 
nection "with this very country of Candeish may be mentioned another 
fact illustrative of the effects of neglecting roads. In the year 1847 
the collector of the district was compelled to grant the cultivators re- 
missions of the land-tax; not from any successive failure of crops, but the 
very reverse. The yield of the pro"vince had become augmented so far 
beyond the local requirements, and the state, or rather the total want of 
roads, was such a barrier to the disposal of their produce elsewhere, 
that their crops lay useless on their hands, and they found themselves 
without the means of meeting the assessment.* 

In the presidency of which this district forms a portion the cost 
of superintendence of public works amounted to fifty per cent on the 
work performed, and yet we learn from the report of Sir George Clerk 
that a great portion of the outlay had been lost by the bad quality of 
the work. 

Examining the state of roads in the Madras presidency, we find that 
an outlay of about a half per cent of the revenue is all that is aceorded 
the people, although in many parts the land is fertile to a degree, pro- 
ducing the finest >ndigo and cotton, and an abundance of good sugar. 
As a consequence, the roads here are in a most disgraceful state, im- 
passable during the rainy season :*** and what renders this the more 

’’ “ Famines occur decennially, somo of which, within' our time, havo swept their 
miliions away. In 1833, 60,000 persons perished in tho month of September in Luck- 
now ; at Klianporo 1,200 died of want, and half a million sterling was subscribed by the 
bountiful to relievo tho destitute ; in Guntoor 250,000 human beings, 71,000 bullocks, 
159,000 milch cattle, and 300,000 sheep and goats died of starvation ; 50,000 pcoplo 
perished in Hlarwa ; and in tho north-west provinces half a million of human lives aro 
supposed to havo been lost. • Tho living preyed upon tho dead ; mothers devoured 
their children ; and tlio human imagination could scarcely pictnro the scenes of horror 
that pervaded the land. In twenty months’ time a million and a half of pcoplo must 
havo died of hunger, or of its immediato conscquonccs. Tho direct pecuniary loss 
occ.'isioncd to government by this singlo visitation oxcccdcd 5,000,000<. sterling, — a 
sum which would have gone far to avert tho calamity from which it arose, had it been 
expended in constructing thoroughfares to connect tho interior with tho sca-const, or 
districts where scarcity prevailed with those where human food was to bo had in 
abundance .” — Eatl Imliaii Petition ^reaented to the Jloute of Lords, 1853. 

• Cotton and Commerce of India, p. 114, 

• Ibid. 

"The rood from tliis extensive district (Cuddapab) to the presidency is in no 
.better state. It is, in short, proverbially bad, oven among Madras roads ; and thoru 
is one part of it which is literally used by tho Military Board as a trial-ground U> test 
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canal-pieces were opened, and it was soon made apparent, that how- 
ever slow a road might he in replenishing the treasury of the Company, 
there was no question as- to the profit attaching to water-works for 
purposes of ii-rigation, and that the executive might look to them for 
results as brilliant as those of any mining operations^ Whatever 
doubts may have existed in the minds of the authorities, in the first 
instance, as to the propriety of undertaking these truly national works, 
must have long since vanished; and although much false economy was 
then practised, to the detriment of these opei'ations, they have, in 
nearly every case, yielded an annual, income equal to the whole sum 
expended upon them. 

At the present time the generality of these canals are in admirable 
order, and no doubt quite equal to their condition under the Tartar 
emperors. Some idea may be formed of the extent of these works, 
and the general efiiciency of the arrangements, when it is stated, that 
on one line, that to the west of the Jumna, there are not less than 214 
masonry and timber bridges, G72 stone outlets for iiTigation, 11 mills, 
and 23 mill-bridges, besides an infinity of small cuts and outlets for 
various purposes. 

The extent of land receiving irrigation from this one som'ce was, 
according to ofiicial returns, 101 J square miles; the population bene- 
fiting by it nearly 300,000 ; and the amount of revenue drawn by 
government from the land so watered was 93,791Z. annually, nearly all 
of which was attributable to the use of the stream. 

The chief source of direct revenue from these canals is, of course, 
the water-rent from the villages partaking of the irrigation; and this 
rent is levied either on the extent irrigated, according to the nature of 
the cultivation, or by the area of the aperture for feeding the cross 
channels ; these rates vary from two to four shillings per annum per 
square inch of the opening, and one to ten shillings per acre per 
annum. Eevenue is also derived from the watering of cattle, for the * 
supply of tanks, from mills erected on the canal worked by the stream,, 
from fines and from transit-dues of goods conveyed on them. In 
182G-7 the total revenue from all these sources on this .one canal 
amounted to 42i5f. In 1S46-7 the income was 30,288Z., leaving a net 
revenue of 12,027?." 

To this income, however, must be added the knorni addition to 
the land-tax, arising from the increased culture by in-igation; and this 
in the districts now treated of amounted, a few years since, to not less 
tlian 29,G91/., which, added to the water-rents, <tc. 30,288?., bring up 
“ Calcutta Itovicw, vol. xii. p. 09. 
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Thafc a system so "ricious, so opposed to all sound and enligMened 
"inews, should prove ruinous to every hranch of industry cannot be 
matter for wonder; we accordingly find many cities once famed for 
rbeir arts and manufactures left without trade, half depopulated, and 
bereft of every vestige of their once happy condition. It is related by 
a ^vriter of the present century, that in one city alone he was acquainted 
•ivith the failure of between fifty and sixty bankers and wholesale mer- 
chants, and that similar disasters were occurring in other places. 

Closely allied to the reconstruction and enlargement of canals of 
irrigation, and not one whit of less value to an agricultural country, 
is the embankment of rivers, by means of what are termed bunds (ma- 
sonry work). These buuds, by confining the waters of the river within 
their proper channel, not only preserve the growing crops of large 
tracts of low-lying country from destruction during the wet months, 
but at the same time economise the contents of the rivers against the 
dry season, when they are turned to account by means of sluices and 
aqueducts sinular to, and imder the like arrangements, as those of 
canals. 

Many of the larger rivers of Bengal, and some of those in the 
Madras presidency, have been thus embanked, and with the happiest 
results. The protection which hca been thus afforded the native land- 
owners and lyots has induced them to undertake culture on a scale 
and system which, under the insecurity of the old regime, could not 
have been attempted. In the Tanjore country the ftuits of this policy 
have been roost abundant. During a period of forty-five years the local 
government has expended on embankments and the attendant works 
not less than 390,000/ , or at the rate of 8600/. per annum. The result 
has been an increase in the revenues of the district from 314,000/. to 
493,000/., or 179,000/. per annum; whilst the population has swollen 
from 800,000 to 1,300,000.** A portion of this increase of revenue and 

y asd tea pTcsoat or.a tTas aid-do-camp of Lord Hardiage ; oa able mao, as hU 

rt'iiort ustis&a, and a gallant one, bjr his antecedents, and tbereforc, tro must be per- 
nittol tn tay, oat of his proper iJOsUion. If European superintendence is required, 
the oScis U £t fur a respectable English trorhuiAn ; and in England a pound or thirty 
shillings a ireuk would be his remuneration, la conseuon with this riew of the oScc, 
it mar bo mentioned, that the scporintccdcnt is subordinate to the supermtending 
engineer of the lower provinces, to whom the re|>ort above alluded to is made, and 
who reports to the governor of Bengal, who rei>ons to the govemmeat of India, which 
ruis,rts to the Court of Directors, which sends the’ dispatch to the Board of Control, 
whicir of couiic uaderstar.<is and cares notbmg or little about the matter ; and so this 
s; et.,m of taiatian oa trade and commercu and of jobbery continues, and wo fear will 
contlnua, imlers Parliament inatitetes searching IokJ inqitiiies.” — Cu'cail* £t‘'jluK- 
a-ui, January 5, ItaJ. 
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The works of the iladras Eailway Company have been much re- 
tarded. Several lines have been surveyed, but that from Madras to 
Arcot, and eventually to Bangalore, running almost due west, has been 
selected as the precursor of the operations, inasmuch as it extends 
through a district fertile in the extreme. The fil^t section is already 
partly in progress, and there is no doubt but that the line will be finally 
extended so as to meet the Great Indian Peninsula Line. , 

This latter project, originally termed the Great Eastern Eailway, 
was undertalvcn chiefly in London, in 1842, with a proposed capi- 
tal of six millions sterling, and an intended line of operations 1300 
miles in extent. 

In 1848 negotiations had so far progressed with the various autho- 
rities of Leadenhall Street, Cannon Eow, and Bombay, that a guai-antee 
of 5 per cent was granted the company upon a preliminary outlay of 
500,000?. for the purpose of opening one section of the line as far as 
Callian, about thirtjvtive miles in extent. Operations were eventually 
commenced, and it was here that the first railway-ground was broken 
in India. At the present moment fifteen miles of this line, viz. from 
Bombay to Taunah, ai'e open for traffic, consisting of a single rail, 
with masonry-work for a double line, and the remainder is expected 
to be so during the current year. At Callian it is proposed to extend 
the railway in two directions — one line running in a north-easterly 
direction to Allahabad on the Ganges, by way of Candeish and other 
cotton-producing districts j the second extending south-easterly, through 
Tannah and Poouah, and across a portion of the Nizam’s dominions, 
until it reaches the Madras railway. In addition to the portion now 
in progress, contracts are in hand for a further extent of 200 miles. 

The estimated cost of construction on this line is 15,000?. per mile 
of double rail, tlie expense of working at COO?, per mile j and from the 
extreme costliness of the present wretched mode of conveyance, there 
would appear to be no doubt of a handsome dividend being realised on 
the amount invested. Much of the expense of these works will arise 
from the difficulty of crossing the ghauts or elevated lands by which 
Bombay is surrounded ; the lowest i)oiuts admitting of passage, being 
between one and two thousand feet above the sea-levci. 

The first indications of a railway movement in the Bengal presi- 
denej' was early in 1843. Two. years later, the formation of two dis- 
tinct railway companies was announced. One of these, the Great 
IVestem of Bengal, with a proposed capital of 4,000,000?., was to 
open a line from Calcutta to Eajmalial on the Ganges, a distance of 
about 200 miles. The East India Eailway Company proiioscd, with 
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It would be difiScult to over-estimate the value of railroads to Bri- 
tish India, situated, as that vast country is, without the means of con- 
veying its produce from one district to another, unless at a cost and 
\vith a delay which in too many instances act as a complete barrier to 
industrial progress. Considering the immense advantages the inhabi- 
tants of Europe have derived from railway communication, although 
previously in possession of first-rate roads in all directions, and of nu- 
merous rivers and canals, it is not too much to say, that to bestow the 
same powers of locomotion upon people entirely cut off from inter- 
traffic, except in the immediate vicinity of a few great rivers, is to en- 
dow them with another existence, to give them a status and a future 
of which they could before have had but little idea. 
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tion from the States-General, to continue in force for twenty-one’ years. 
This gave them the complete monopoly of the eastern trade j whilst the 
government stipulated in return for a duty of three per cent on all their 
esports, and a moderate share in their capital^ which at that time 
amoimted to 600^0002. 

' Acting in common concert, and pursuing the most vigorous and 
prompt measures, the new coi-poration established themselves in many 
parts of the Indian seas. Before the expiration of a dozen years, the 
Dutch, in spite of the secret and open opposition of the Portuguese, 
had succeeded in forming settlements in Persia, Arabia, 'Western and 
Eastern India, Pegu, Bunnah, Cambodia, Siam, Coehin-China, Japan, 
and many other islands. 

The acquisition of Java, and the expulsion of the Portuguese from 
all the spice-islands ; the establishment of the supreme government of 
India at the newly-erected city of Batavia in Java ; and lastly, the sub- 
jugation of the European possessions in Ceylon, followed im rapid suc- 
cession I and though these successes were elouded with the cruel and 
unjustifiable massacre of the English at Amboyna, their prosperity re- 
ceived no check; and for the time it appeared that Holland was to enjoy 
the supreme monopoly of by far the most valuable portion of oriental 
commerce. 

So prosperous were the aflfairs of the Dutch in the East, that at this 
time (1G53) the declared value of the homeward cargoes had risen from 
one million to four millions of florins. Their merchantmen numbered 
thirty sail ; wlulst fleets of many armed vessels, mounting from sixteen 
to thirty guns, served to protect their trade,' and at the same time to 
harass that of the English, who were now their only formidable rivals. 
Their military establishment consisted of six thousand European troops, . 
well disciplined and officered, besides a large body of native militia 
commanded by Hollanders. 

The jealous and cautious policy of the Dutch made them view ■with 
the utmost alarm every step taken by the British. Ho pains were 
spared to imbue the natives with feelings inimical to the English factors; 
and whenever the opportunity occurred, they seized upon it to expel 
the latter from any participation in the commerce of those seas. For 
a time it seems this policy succeeded to the utmost: tho affairs of 
the Dutch East India Company wore a most prosperous appearance, 
though hampered by very heavy payments to the government upon 
each renewal of their charter, and tho cost of large armaments dis 2 )atchcil 
against the English in those seas. At tho conclusion of the war with 
Great Britain their slripmcnts home were valued annually at about 
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Up to 1730 the afiairs of the French company -nrore an uncertain 
aspect : .during several years they had failed to dispatch a single ship 
to the East; their finances were in a desperate condition, and despite 
their privileges and immunities, they found it extremely difiicult, and 
at times quite impossible, to meet all their monetary engagements. 
About this, time, however, more energy appears to have been infused 
into their proceedings ; their fleets became more regular in their de- 
parture and return, and from three or four, they gradually extended 
to a dozen, i\ll of wluch returned home most profitably laden. 

The growth of the French power in the Indian peninsula; the 
close alliance of their commander with, the Great Mogul and the 
Nabob of Arcot, and the subsequent hostilities with the British forces 
in India, are all matters which relate to’ history, and will bo found de- 
tailed in their proper place. The residt of the various struggles in 
which the forces of the English and French companies were -engaged 
between the years 1740 and 1779, was the all but total loss of the 
French possessions in continental India. 

In 1780 the French trade to the eastern seas was tlirown open to 
private enterprise, which seems to have given a stimulus to the mer- 
cantile interest of that country; for we find that from six or seve.n 
vessels annually, as many as thirty-eight were in the year- 1783 dis- 
patched to India, bringing home largo cargoes from the Mauritius, Bcnr 
gal, Foiuhchcrry, Mozambique, Batavia, and China. This freedom Avas, 
however, cancelled in 1785, under the pretext that the goods brought 
home Avcrc ill-selected and not adapted to the wants of the country. 
The new company, though prosperous in its affairs, did not long .enjoy 
the ncAv privileges ; for in 1790 the National Assembly declared, tlmt 
in two years from that date the Indian trade should again be throAvn 
open to the private merchants of the country, and thus it has rc- 
mai;icd to the present day. 

Pondicherry, Carrical, and other possessions in the peninsula, fell 
into the hands of the English during the Avar AA'hich folloAved. In 1810 
the i.s!ands of Bourbon and Mauritius Avere captured ; the former has 
since been restored to them by treaty, and this, and the inconsiderable 
settlement of Mah6, are noAV the only French possessions to the cost- 
Avard of the Capo of Good Hope. 

Denmark as early ns the year 1615 entered upon the trade to 
India ; a feAV vessels Avero equipped by an ossoeiation at Copenhagen, 
and di.spatchcd to the Coromandel coast, Avhere they succeeded in ob- 
taining a A’aluabic freight. Four years after this the Danish settlc- 
lucnt of Trauejuebor Avi^ formed, and a regular trade opened Avitji 
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became greatly -svrought upon by the vast stores of precious cotnmodi*' 
ties which met their view. 

It was nearly the end of the fifteenth century before the English, 
under the auspices of Henry VIL, attempted to take any part in this 
valuable trade; but endeavours both in his time and that of his 
son Henry VIIL proved abortive ; and Sir Francis Drake, who fitted 
out an expediUon at his own expense in 1577, was destined to be the 
first to open any direct communication with the East Indies. Having 
smlcd tlnough the Straits of Magellan, ho touched at Ternate, one of 
the Moluccas, to whose king he rendered valuable assistance in his war 
with the sovereign of Tidore. In return for this favom* the monarch 
of Ternate agreed to supply the English with all the cloves exported 
from his country. Sir Francis accordingly took a considerable cargo ' 
of that spice on board, and in February 1580 sailed for England, 
where he arrived on the 3d of November following, by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope; having thus not only established his reputation 
as being the first person who had sailed round the world, but also hav- 
ing gained the credit of opening a direct commercial communication 
between England and the East. 

The enterprise of Captain Cavendish, who made a voyage round ‘ 
the world in coxicert with Drake, though undertaken more for the 
purpose of harossmg the Spanish and Portuguese, with whom England 
was then at war, than for any other purpose, afforded such on insight 
into the trade of India, that a company of British merchants deter- 
mined to attempt a voyage direct to India by way of the Capo of 
Good Hope, in defiance of the Portuguese, who claimed tho exclusive 
right of trading by that route. They accordingly dispatched four ships, 
but with unfortunate results. Tho design, however, was not abandoned, 
and some priVato ships of war having captured a large Portuguese 
carrack colled the Madn di JDioa of 1600 tous burden, they brought 
her into Dartmouth. Her cargo, which consisted of spices, calicoes, 
silks, gold, pearls, Chiuo-w’arc, and other valuables, by a moderate 
computation was said to be worth upwards of 150,000/. sterling ; and 
the possession of this prize cncomuged tho English to renew their 
attempts to tho East Indies. 

In September 1599 the merchants of London resolved to form a 
company fur the purpose of trading with India direct, and tho sum of 
30,133/. was raised for that purpose. The queen wa3'X)ctittoncd for a 
charter, which at the cud of the following year was granted, and they- 
were accordingly incori)orated under the title of “ tho Governor and Com- 
pany of Mcrclumts of London trading to the East Indies.” They were 
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Dutch had also begun to fortify themselves in diffei'ent places. The 
ships .of the English had hitherto been necessarily exposed to many 
annoyances, and were often excluded from tho eastern ports by tho 
hostility of the other powers, who, in consequence of the. possession of 
their forts, could •c.xcludc them from the hurboui's at their pleasure. 
The East India Company soon became convinced by experience, that 
in the distant regions to which their vessels wei'e sent, there was an 
absolute necessity to support their rights by the .exhibition of power, 
and they determined, accordingly, to have a fleet of tlicir own. 

In IGlo, the king, upon an application from the Company, sent Sir 
Thomas Eoo as his ambassador to the Great Mogul, by whom ho was 
very favourably received, and who- ratifled with him a commercial 
treaty, by which the English gained many important advantages. 

Captain Keeling, who commanded one of the ships that sailed Avith 
Sir Thomas Roe, arrived at Cranganore in IGIG, and obtained permis- 
sion to trade and erect a factory there. 

The Dutch saw with dismay the rapid advance of tho English in 
the trade to India, and took every -opportunity to harass and distress 
them, breaking out at last into open hostilities, seizing the English 
factors at Jaeatra, and destroying their factory. King James, Avith a 
view to i-cpress these outrages, granted a commission to sail to tho 
Indian seas Avith several armed vessels to Sir Thomas Dale, Avho, on his 
arrlAvd at Bantam, being joined by the Company’s ships, had ihirtcen 
sail under his command, and Avith these ho defeated tho Dutch licet. 
Another engagement ensued, in Avhich the Dutch Avere again Avorsted ; 
and though they Avcrc afterwards favoured Avitli partial successes, they 
never after this time appear to have been able to arrest tho oiiAvard 
prugrc.ss of the British in tliosc seas. 

The period to Avhieh the Company’s stock had been limited ex- 
pired in 1G17, Avhen a fresh subscription Avas opened; and so eager 
Avere persons of ail ranks to participate in tho large profits that had 
resulted from the Company’s operations, that no less a sum than 
1,029,010/. Avas uuderAvritten by dukes, curls, knights, judges, countesses, 
doctors of divinity and physic, merchants, and others, .to tho number of 
bcveral thousands. 

Surat and Bantam aa'ctc selected by the Directors as tho principal 
seats of their trade, and all the out-stutions in tlio possession of tho 
Company AAcre placed under the control of their governors. 

Tims Avus laid tliu foundation of that colossal trade Avhich avos 
afterwards to absorb every other iii the East, but Avhieh none at 
tliat time could foresee, and Avliich fcAv even noAV can rightly compre- 
hend. 
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England at this period was, calicoes, 160,000^, ; silks, 30,000^. ; pep- 
per, 6,000i ; indigo and drugs, lo,000?. j saltpetee, 30,000Z. 

In 1686, a fresh charter, being the sixth, was granted on a far more 
extended basis, rights beipg conceded to them which had before been 
denied j such as the privilege of making war, coining money, ifec. The 
accounts of the association shew that their profits then amounted to a 
clear 100,0007. a year. 

The importations of Indian silks and calicoes had now so greatly 
increased, that the English weavers grew alarmed lest their occupation 
should be taken from them ; and so great was the clamour, and so 
general the wear of such goods, that it was deemed necessary to pro- 
hibit for the future, all importations of these goods. 

The incorporation of a new trading company, their disputes with 
the old body, aud their final amalgamation under one general constitu- 
tion and charter, were the events of the next few years. At the union 
of these two corporations, it appeared that the old company was pos- 
sessed of factories and forts in Arabia, Persia, at twenty-four places 
on the AYCst coast of India, at twelve places along the castcim coast, 
at twelve places in Bengal, on the Malay peninsula at eight places ; 
also at many spots in the islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and other 
eastern islands. 

In 1753 the Company obtained a fresh chai-ter for thirty-three years, 
comprising all the previous privileges, political and commercial. Their 
trade at this time appears to have occu^iied thirteen, to fifteen ships, 
annually carrying out merchandise and treasure to the value of 
500,000/., and bringing back goods worth 1,500,000/. 

Prom this period until the close of the eighteenth century, the 
commcrci.'il operations of the East India Company advanced with 
rapid and gigantic strides. By what means and in what manner is 
related elsewhere. The expense of long and dangerous wars with native 
powers, the confusion and neglect into which their affairs appear to 
have been plunged during this period, entailed upon the Company 
many heavy liabilities, which required all their commercial I’csources 
to enable them to meet. Erom mere factors and shipping clerks, their 
sers’ants had become collectors of revenue, councillors, and judges; 
and surrounded on all sides by temptations of cv'cry kind, the common 
ImpuLie appeared to be a wide-spread scramble for wealth, regardless 
of the Company’s intcrc.-it3. Fortunes were realised in a few years by 
all who could bravo the climate and the mode of life; the lowest ap- 
pointments in the service were regarded ns a certain road to wealth; 
and thu.s, whiLt its servants of all grades reaped an abundant harvest 
of rupees, the Company found itself badly ser\'cd; its enormous reve- 
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Taking a period of fifty years up to this date, •we gather from offi- 
cial documents that the value of the Company’s import trade from 
India and China amounted in that time to 221,964,498^., having cost 
106,324, OGGf.; and that, after deducting all commercial chimges bc- 
longhig to the alwve, a clear profit •was left of 37,980,337t The 
principal articles on •which this gain arose were teas, raw silk, Bengal 
and Corah piece-goods, or cloths, sugar, pepper, saltpetre, and indigo. 

The ships in the service of the Company prior to the general peace 
numbered 104, their capacity amounting to 90,272 tons, and manned 
by 7000 seamen; their size- ranged from 1200 tons to 500. 

The Company’s factories at this time numbered twenty-four in the 
Bengal presidency; twelve -Nvithin the limits of the Madras government; 
sixteen -within that of Bombay; and about a dozen others- in the Eastern 
seas, in Cliina, and in Persia.^ 

From the date of the earliest establishment of the Company in India, 
some few private individuals had at various times settled -within their 
territories for purposes of local traffic. Fortunes were realised by them 
with but few exceptions; although the Company's privileges enabled 
them to forbid private merchants from participating in the trade with 
the mother-country. 

The only exception to this rigid exclusiveness arose thi'ough the 
commanders and officers of the Company’s ships, who were, by an old 
custom, permitted the free use of about sixty tons of room in each ship 
homeward-bound, and ninety-six tons outward; and which privilcgo 
they usually sold to the private merchants on very favourable terms. 
The unprivileged traders, unable to remit their gains to England, with 
the limited exception just noticed, by any other means tlian Com- 
pany’s bills, found this channel of remittance far too limited for them, 
ns the dominion and intercourse of the British in India extended on 
every side; and by degrees fell back upon such means of trade or re- 
mittance os existed with continental Europe. 

The renewed charter of 1793 provided for this anomalous state of 
things, by allowing private merchants to ship goods to England in 
Company’s vessels, to the extent of 3000 tons a year, at the fixed rates 
of 51. per ton outwards, and 15/. homewards, in time of peace. This 
new regulation enabled the growing commercial interest of the presi- 
dencies to enlarge their transactions; and ultimately, when members of 
the civil and military services were induced to join in commercial un- 
dertakings, the stipulated amount of tonnage was greatly exceeded long . 
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•were established, some ■witli a'eonsulcrablc amount of eapital, otlicra 
backed by largo consignments of manufactured goods ; and these, al< 
though treated by tho old houses ns intcrlo^icrs, and jealously excluded 
by tbcinsclvcs and tho services from society, soon became connected with 
tho rich bauians, who readily advanced whatever sums W'cro needed fur 
carrying out their commercial plans. - In some cases tho native mil- 
lionaires were admitted os partners in these now linns; but in all in- 
stances treated on tenns of equality and friendship. 

Erom this period onwards we iind tho trade bctw’ccn India and 
Great Britain rapidly advancing under tho.inlluencc of this partial free- 
dom of commerce. The larger quantities of produce which tho private 
traders brought to Europe induced an increased demand in Hindustan 
for goods of British manufacture; and though tlic shipments from Eng- 
land at that period did not keep pace with the greatly-augmented im- 
ports from India, they nevertheless reached a considerable amount.” 

Tho impetus which tho Indian trade received on the opening of tho 
ports of the East to all classes was not without its evils ; tho prospect 
of rapid fortunes Avhich opened out to tho many new-comers paved the 
way to a reckless system of trading, and an improvident stylo of living, 
hitherto unknown. Merchants invested in enormous purchases, not 
only tho funds of their native capitalists, b,ut those of persons who had 
placed their savings in their hands, us in tho safe custody of hankers. 
Crowds of now incn ilocked out from Liverpool, Manchester, and Glas- 
gow ; men whoso amount of capital was on n like scale with their i)riu- 
ciplc, and who, having literally nothing to lose, indulged in tho illusive 
hope of finding' something to gain. 

In 1830 and tho following year commcrciol aRuirs reached a crisis 

9 As tliu nuiioxod t»bIo will hIiow : 
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Company's trade .... 
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amount of nearly 15,000, 000^. sterling j paying among tliem an aver- 
age of five shillings in the pound j and consequently entailing on their 
creditors losses to the extent of 11,250,000/. sterling F 

IVhat, it may he asked, was the immediate result of this state of 
things 1 I have said that, personally, the great defaulters passed 
comfortably through the wide and friendly portals of the Calcutta In- 
solvent Court. Their social position remained as good as over ; the 
world termed them unforlunate-j from the governor-general down- 
wards, they were greeted with all the sympathy which men usually 
shew to martyrs. Commercially, however, they had lost ground. The 
native banians drew tight their purse-strings ; Hindoo baboos began 
•to shew caution ere they “ took up” a new house j and even the high, 
civilians, and military officials of the government who fraternised so 
blandly 'with, who- dined and champaigned, the men of fifteen-million 
celebrity, Averc not again to- be caught, by using the merchants os their 
bankers. 



A VKsaxi. smexvu 


'The immediate consequence of 
these disasters Avas the establish- 
ment of the Agra Bank, chiefly by 
military men and civil servants, 
Avith branches at other stations. 
The success of this one establish- 
ment Avas folloAVcd by the forma- 
tion of the Bank of Bengal, Avith 
a capital of half a million ; one- 
fifth of the shares and the direc- 
tion being in the hands of tlio local 
government. The Union Bank, the 
Worth-Avestcru Bank of India, and 
others, quickly folloAVcd, opening 
up a new phase in the history of 
Indian commerce. It may bo avcU 
to notice here, as tending to c.x- 
plain the final results of most of 
these new undertakings, that these 
institutions could scarcely deserve 
the name of banks, and might Avith 


far greater propriety have been denominated “ loan societies,” their 
business having been almost exclusively confined to the grunting of 
loans on the personal security of the negotiators, Avith some collateral 
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•ttsnSna "sq! gg o? pmba ifqSpji pSnoa y g 
ptre ‘S3[ooq s,OT{ntjq gqij tti si aq qnq f nopavjg: is pno saad 

-lu ?qSia qnq o? istiLa si aqj !>sqij aono Jonpsd aqj^ 

g'pnnBui aq? saadiu aura .loj pnq aq ubo qaiq^ atiBztiq aq; tao^ 
aidmas a saonpojd pno ‘pnsq m ja^^am aq; saqu; aano ga oqAi 'naraaq 
jiaq; o; ^jdda pua ‘jaSns jo snog qoI Saiddiqs jo snojisap ajia in.ig 
aqg : gm oj^ *6iunga.i amospnaq °ni5qaa.i .iqj qans aaqg a^dma ajoin 
jBj 'snaam aia ajaqj^ 'snoissimoioa pna 'gsajagni 'aSaaaqoaq siq jo gno 
'gnagxa pagnnq XiaA a og 'samoa gnaSa aqg jo gqojtd aqj^ ‘scaaq Aian 
asaqg og 'asp Smqg iCjdAa pua 'aaSauam ‘.laqnaq ‘jaqo.iq si oqAV ‘natnaq 
Jiaqg qSnojqg SAtis sqas jo SiCnq ono on fpagdniagga joaou si stqg 
gng; *gnauiuadxa aqg aqam og pajisap yCaqg paq ‘suainaq jpqg jo uotg 
-uaAjagm aqg gnoqgm aanpojd jo asaqojnd a apam OAaq og apissodmi 
gi punqj oAaq ppoji. ^aqg goiig ‘suoigdaaxa pijos Aiaj a qgiAi ‘sguaqojaia 
qsqSug; aqg og gjaf atnig gaqg ga o.iaqg saAi gqiaja aggnoiBQ apgq og 

‘gi JO gsoiu aqg apaiu uant asaqg pna ‘gnapnaasa aqg ni saAv jags 
oopuig aqjQ -aanaiosni qanta qgm nagjo gnq ‘pjaSo-isip snongdiaagnoa 
qgiAi ^Cguo gou suoigaanuoa naadojug; Jiaqg pagaajg .Coqg f saApsinaqg no 
naqag jaAan paq sjossaaapajd iCqgpaAv ajoin Jiaqg qaiqjv sjia pamnssa 
Zaqg 'sgnagtmoaan jo 's-iuajis aJOin naaq paq asaqg jo jCnaiu qSnoqgpf 
'jaAiod Jiaqg ni ^ggsoiu aaaAi sasnoq Avon aqg joj 'spnaq uavo Jiaqg 
ui qonm iCggajd aiaaS aqg paq snainaq Avan asaqj;, •noiu/jgnnoa Jiaqg 
Snoiua gipaja jo gunoraa aiiios pua ‘^giptl® Jo passassod gnq ‘snaaiu Bsaj 
jaj JO uam f soAigan jo ssap jouajui ua Xq dn uaqag ‘joAOAvoq ‘sbav 
amaS aqj} •sqsiJ snopjazaq qans raojj gagidaa Mainiania-i Jiaqg Avojp 
-qgiAi uiaqg JO gsoin pua 5 sajnijaj'oAoqa aqg jCq iCpjaAas jCwa pajajgiis 
paq suainaq XqgjaaAV gsoiu aip jo Xuaj\r ’ojojaq poogs gi sa paaapTaj 
ina°a aq og ^Cgdaap oog uaqaqs uaaq paq gi f sisaq pgo aqg no jaSuog on 
SBAv, gqiaja opguaojaj\[ ‘I-OEgl J® 'naiu-uoiuiHi-uaogjq aqg — snup pjo 
aqg jo saqsa aqg tuojj osoj qaiqji sasnoq Avau iCuaui aqg pajaj Aioq aas 
sn gai 'sgnamqsqqagsa Suiquaq aqg jo as-moa aqg suAV siqg gspi^jW^ 

•niniinajd aiqajapisnoo 

a og dn paqjoAi uaaq paq ifaqg Suiaas ‘jaggaui ggnaggip a uaqg gou saAV 
qoiqAi 'ggojd a og jadad aqg jo asodsq) pinoa jCaqg pgim gnnoiua aqg joj 
quaq aqg og pagqapui niauiaj og paAvojga iCjpuiq ojoav 'luaqg no ..sijaa „ 
aqg SuiiCad jo snaaui aqg Snissassod gou ‘luoqAi jo Xuaiii f sjogaijdojd 
puiStJO aqg gsJuuonio jad ga pnpiAip ojoav qaiqAV ‘sajaqs qsojj ^iiinsst 
jCq pappa sbav gagidaa aio]\[ •sjogaafo.id jiaqg jo siioigagaadxa aqg piio-f 
-aq jaj AiajS suoigoBsunjg Jioqg f sjaniogsna jo qaiq on punoj ‘os.inoo jo 
'suoigngigsni asaqj^ ‘bjvoX gajoAas jo poijad a SnijaAoa sgiiaiuiagsui -fq 
aiqa^adaj jfigso.ui Sniaq suaoi aqg 'ojngan agqiSnag ^ioa on jo jCgwiiaos 
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dares offer no remonstrance; so the sugar is bought and shipped. 
If the. banian contented himself with putting on board at nine rupees 
the article worth but eight, the aflair might be bad enough; but not so. 
The grasping broker ships, a miserable article not worth more than five 
or six rupees ; which goes home drawn against, through the banks, at 
the higher rate, and of course entails a heavy loss. The news of this 
conies out to Calcutta ; the merchant storms ; but. can do nothing, for 
he is in the. power of the banian, who calls all the Hindoo deities to, 
' bear testimony to his purity and uprightness, and vows that the Lon- 
don banian must be at the bottom of the mischief. 

This, however, is. but one trifling incident in an Indian commercial 
career, as carried on in the present day. It is right that the non-pro- 
fessional reader, who may perchance be ignorant of the mode in which 
large concerns are. worked in the East without capital, or, at any rate, 
with an amount utterly disproportioned to the business done, should 
be made acquainted with the modern course of operations in such mat- 
ters, since the knowledge may serve to explain how it so fi'cqucntly 
happens that firms suspend payment for enormous amounts, and yield 
dividends, of but a shilling or two in the jiound. 

Formerly all the London houses acting as agents for Calcutta and 
Bombay firms were possessed of anijile means, and to a limited extent 
this is still the case. It was then the practice for these agents or cor- 
respondents to purchase or make advances against consignments of 
manufactured goods, either on their own account, or jointly with their 
Indian friends, who sold the invoice on arrival, and remitted home the 
proceeds in bills of exchange or in some article of produce. Undei* 
the new regime this is no longer the case. The London firm have a li ttlc 
credit and less money; hut they can accept hills. drawn against goods 
to bo shipped cither on the manufacturers’ or their Indian friends*^ 
account. This done, the bills are discounted, and so the manufacturer 
is reimbursed. The goods — grey cloths from Manchester pcrl)a])3— are 
shipped; and then the London merchant, who has not paid a farthing 
for them, is. enabled to draw against them on his India correspondent, 
through a bank, who takes the bill of lading for security ; and iu this 
way the shipper obtains bard cash, with whicli he buys another parcel 
of goods — ^metals, possibly — ships these, draws against them, and with 
these fresh means repeats the operation, wlvich, it is clear, may be 
thus carried on to a large c:ktciit. Before the first parcel of goods can 
be sold at Bombay or Calcutta, the innnuiacturcr’s bill upon the ship- 
per falls due, and is met by a renewal ; that is,.by another bill drawn in 
a similar manner, and understood to be for the purpose of being dis- 



! „’spooS-jf 0 iS„ jaijsaqouejj; jo sspjq Aigj B uuq; ajoni Sinq^on tn 
niSuo !}sjg Jioqij puq 'jpq b pnB troipiui b jo jfonoApstn ub pnu 'puBS 
-noqj pdjpnnq b jo onni^joj b Aioq noas OABq oav ojag ■Stqqjou ^^bi 
- ajq JO !jno sauqBj oijbbSiS asai iaqj qoiqAV jo snBain ^q pnB ‘avoSsbiq 
ptiB podjaATij JO uaui aqj saqsraSnijsip os qarqAV asijdjajna jo ?UTds 
anptjBq!) 'jajoBJBqo joXSjana uoxBg pqjjo aAijBojsnjit sb ‘saSBd asaqj nj 
aoBjdB saAjasap iq ptre f auitj 'jnasajd aqj jo asnoq |BioiaunnoD nBipui ob 
JO snoijBJado jo asjnoa aq!^ jo qojaqs !}oajjadaii ub qqnop on puB ‘?niBj b 
S t 'japuaj 'siqji 'Suoi os dn daaq paSBUBui jfaqj Avoq SJapuoAV oqAV 
'uBiuBq aq^ qdaaxa 'pasudjns aaoSap qsBa]; aqq m si iCpoqon qoujAV qu 
‘Suqjaqs jjBq B puB uoiqiiu b .toj quauiiCud puadsns uwg aqq spjBAuaqju 
sqquoraaAjaAiq puB 'spiinod puBsnoqq paipunq b qqm SAVBjpqqiAV ‘uinqB 
saquq jauqjBd Jtotnas aqq quoAV jo UBqq Sm.tBaqjaAo puB aniosa^qnojq ajoui 
aaqqnj satnoaaq uBjuBq aqq f £tqunoo aijq jo saainosa.! aqq SutdoqaAap 
pauuaq jC^JBpidod uo^BJado ub ‘saqBqsa ui ^qa®jBi paqsoAut suq asnoq aqq 
fjCipidBJ JoqqBJ Atoqoj suosbos pnq OAtq jo auQ 'tniq oq saiqqiqnq jwqq 
JO qunouiB aqq uBqq ajoui jgo pajBaqa SBq oq -asp ‘aSaqaao jod 'qsojoqui 
^q qSnoqq ‘joqtpaja a®JBi b si unjunq aqq qjqg •poruBD snoissnnuioa jo 
qunouiB aSjBf b Avoqs sqooq aqq 'jBajf jCAuaq b uaqq puB avou puB 'sosso^ 
Aiaj B ‘sqqap pnq Avaj b aq Xbui ajaqq qSnoqqiB puB ‘nam pAvajqs ‘dJBqs 
SB nodn paqoo{ ojb sjauqjud aqq ‘ssamsnq jo aqojqs aSjB[ b Sntop jo 
uoiqBqndaj aqq nroqqo spua qqoq qu sosnoq aqq 'apBui si jConotn ‘SuiAOui 
qdaq si qaaqAV. |Biojautnioo aqq '^iquiapisnoo popuaqxo ojb suoiqBjado 
aqjQ ‘quaquoD o.to [[b '.lOjnqoBjnuBnt jaqsaqouBjq aqq 'joqojq uopuo']; 
aqq 'uBiunq aqq 'quapuodsaxioa aqq ‘aoquBq aqq ‘jaddnis aqj^ qpAV no 
saoS jjB ‘saSjnqa jaqqo pun suoissimmoa jo qunotuB aqq oAoqu pun joao 
qqojd JO Avopuqs b OAoai spua qqoq qu saaud Suiijos aqq sb Suof og 

•pios aJB spooS aqq puB ‘quBq aqq jo xoq-Suojqs 
aqq niojg SuipBi sfliq aqq luaapaj oq tuiq sa^qoua qaiqAV ‘oSipm jo 
jbSus aqq jo pAi-UB aqq no jaqjodmi aqq oq oonBApn ub saquoi auB^ Sut 
-onTj\[ UI jaqojq-aonpojd aqq ‘jCipug f onp Suiipj uaqq sqiq jaqsaqouBjq 
JO „B[BAvauaJ „ aqq qaaui oq japjo ui 'qi qsnnjSB SAVuip oauo qu qaiijAV 
‘’asnoq uopno^j aqq oq papjBAVJoj ajB qoiqAV Joj °nipBijo spiq aqq ‘oSipnr 
JO ‘qqis JO ‘jbSus ui aiuoq paqqnuoj avou ojb spaaaojd oqj^ qBdionijd 
siq JOJ uiaqq sqas puB ‘o°Bpuoq aiaqq uiojj spooS-XajS aqq jsuiaapai 
‘jnjpaau aqq saop aauo qu oqAV ‘uBiuuq buj oq saiiddu „quopuodsaJJoa 
Bqqnopg „ aqq ‘spooS aqq /{quauBasnoa puB ‘osaqq qoS oq puB f SnTpB[ 
JO sqiq aqq sppq niaqq nodn Xauout paauBApB oqAV 3[UBq uopuo'i aqq 
JO quaSB aqj 'uoiqBniqsap jiaqq qu aAiJJB spooS aqq oiiqAvuBoj\[ 

•paquasajd uaqAV qt i^ud oq ‘spJOAV 
Jaqqo ui ‘dn qi oquq oq ipq qsjg aqq jo JoqdoaoB aqq oqqBuo oq ‘poquuoa 
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In the above sketch no mention has been made of the Calcutta 
hanks, although their timely aid would more than probably have beeu 
invoked, and with success. "What pai’t these huge and iniquitous “ loan 
societies” played in the deep game of hazard that ran riot through the 
presidencies between 1840 and 1849, it will be now my .task to de- 
scribe, from such data as the chicanery of presidents, vice-presidents, 
secretaries, and directors, have not been able effectually to suppress. 

The years 1847 and 1848 will long be, memorable in the annals of ■ 
Indian joint-stockery ; and even now as we are writing, not only are the 
effects of those years still felt, but the nefarious transactions of that period 
.form the subject of grave deliberation and legal inquiry. The storm 
that was approaching was ushered in by several minor failures, Avhich 
to prudent men served as beacons of danger. The public were first 
made aware of the extent to which mutual accommodation was ac- 
corded amongst the directors and .x}roprietor3 of a bank, by the failure, 
in 1842, of a firm of some Indian respectability, when it appeared that 
the house had received not much less than half a million sterling from 
the coffers of the Union Bank. That this was no individual or excep- 
tional case is clear from the fact, that on the failure of this very same 
bank, it was ascertained that some half a dozen firms were at the time 
liable to it for a ti'ifie within a million sterling. 

The year 1847 dragged its slow, length along, big with the fate of 
banks and merchants. In the middle of this year, .the directors of the 
two most notorious banks in Calcutta found themselves in difficulties 
from the huge accommodations accorded their customers, i.e. their own 
proprietors. The half-yearly meeting of the Union Bank was held in 
the second week in July; but so pressed were the directors, that money 
had. first to be raised to enable them to, jog on and meet their most 
immediate liabilities. In spite of this, however, the accomits laid 
before the shai'choldcrs at the July meeting were of the most glowing 
description : enormous profits were announced; the amount of bad or 
doubtful debts was set down as quite insignificant ; and a dividend of 
three and a half per cent on the half-year was declared. Of course, 
good-natured, easy gentlemcu had been found to audit the accounts, 
and pass them as all right; the immediate result was, that the uiisu.s- 
pectiug shareholders felt (j[uitc satisfied, and the public at largo were 
assured, of the integrity of the bank. 

Suspicion) however, was but lulled for a time. A fictitious divi- 
dend, a fancy balance-sheet' failed to give stability to this institution, 
and towards the end of the year a run on its treasury became evident. 
The most desperate and unpiincii>led means were resorted to in tlic 



sq? tn — sotixs sqjuora ^nq w»9/Z !}on pajjtnooo 'aapcsj 'stqj •spnoi.q 
•jiaq:} jo X>t3:}no.^a jooa aq? ?tJ paqsBqc qmi|s amor-jCjqSia piro 
paipnnq auo SmniBurai aq? 'pa?OA ^aasajd paapnnq oav? aq? jo naAOp 
^{aspa.id f papuBo poB ‘papnooas ‘pasodoad sbav aAi?noaxa aq? ni 
-MOT „ JO ajoA B ‘jf.iB.ijnoa aqq tiq i paAiaoaj aq ijaodaj SoiniuBp aqj 
?Bqi} aAOxa oj pnnoj sbav bmo ?ott 'snosiad paipnnq oavj ^q papnaij^B sbav 
S mjaatn !jBqj qSnoqqy i !}|nsaa psnjoB aqj bbav ?BqAV *oApnoasa 
aqj jshibSb pajn^tjsai uaaq aABq oj sSnipaaoOjd tBSa][ pasnaa oABq ppoA^ 
B??no|BQ jnq ppoAv aq? jo ?.TBd .taqjo Avca nj sb 'e.topioqa.TBq8 jo Smjaaiu 
B ajcojaq piB[ pna dn tuiBAp sb-u. qaodaj b qotis ‘.Cnnbm jo aajjitamoa 
pajQioddB aq? jo Aii& aq? nj nAvojq? sbav apB?8qo /.taAO qSnoq?{B ?Bq? 
‘sbav ?pi8aj aq? pttB !pa??itcuad8BAv ‘noijisoddo oabiS avuos .t3?jb ‘siqx 
'pajtpnB ?snj? .naq? jo sjnnoooB aq? pm; ‘pasnit?mas sSnipaaaojd jiaq? 
aABq 0? ajjsap b passaadsa ‘paqstAv OABq pitioa jfaq? qotqAV aa??itnnioa 
aq? -nj aatiapqnoa ?Bq? Smpaj ?oa sapiad araos ‘.laAOAvoq ‘.fB{3p ajqs 
-japisnoo B .ta?jy 'no ?naAv nopBudojddB jo qjoAV oq? puB ‘oo??irainoo 
aAT?naaxa aq? o? piad bbav ?aanissassB oqj^ ‘^Cpoq ^jB?ai.TdoAd oq? no 
?nani8sdssB no /q paiAoi oq o? ‘pnappvTp nin?jaa b joj smtap jpq? osim 
-ojdinoo 0 ? paajSa iproq siq? jo sjo?ipa.io oq? ?aoniaJuaBJAB jo poap n /g; 
'ami? aq? pno nam aq? °a!?Bj?sn[[i su ‘sanq avoj b saA.iasap noi?n?psnt 
Sapinaq a[qB?on siq? jo OAtjnoaxo oq? jo ?ob SaiuAvojo pun ?sb( oqj^ 

•?t o? ?jaApB ?nq Avon nao j 
i ]pij ut poioiuoAip oq Xap amos Xbui siq? py 'pABoqAOAO Sunp sbav 
‘? a3ma5BaBm .iado.id pa ‘uopnaoaAd Xanuipjo pn Avoq pnB ‘anop uaoq 
aABq 0? ?oa ?qSno ?Bq? anop sbav Sniq? X'joao '?Joqs nj ‘Avoq f ?so.T3?ni 
^ABaq B ?B suB0| q?tAv pa?Bpoinnio3aB ojoav snBipAio paSpop-jiaq ‘2nno.C 
AVoq f sqooq s^inadmoQ aq? ni qnaq aq? o? poj.Tajsmw? ojoav soub?3.io 
- as puB s?napisajd jo saijpiqap Avoq f pa?Bop sbav snopdiaosap pn jo 
.ladad AVoq f qsao sa Kio?oajip raoaj poAiooDJ o.ioav ‘?nnoosTp XABoq a ?b 
‘ spiq-?sod qnsq AVoq f spnnj qnnq oq? q?tAV ?nnooao a?BAud no poqqof 
ajOAv sauojOBj-oSipni Avoq i poqaosqa bbav quaq oq? jo \b?kIbo a.u?na 
aq? p?nn popnappaq naaq paq 6?nBqo.i3in pnu sjojoaid avojj 'jaapiooB 
JO ?{nsaA aq? sbav panoajS sbav aaAOjnq^Y i posopspj jCpaoj sbav q?nj? 
aq? JO 0|??p Avoq ?aiC pna f saajdaqo Xuboi iCdnaoo ppoAV qnag; noinji 
oq? JO saansopsip dn-SnipniAv aq? jo anp?no o.tain a ?dmo??u oj, 

'8f8l -^Jwnnaf m ootqd qoo? 
iCpBn?OB qoiqAV pna 'aonojspLa snoi?T?og .naq? jo nopaninMO? oq? ssan?TAv 
pjnoAv ?sora ?o oav? Aoq?nomB?Bq?pnB ‘jnoApsnt aja.vv ;Coq? ?Bq? nAvonjj 
8ABq ?snni sio?oajip aq? qSnoq?iB ‘daS X.TB?nomoni a do?s o? popdda 
.spaaoo.Td aq? pnu ‘jo pasodsip aaaAV ‘aiaq?o jo ?unoooB no ‘aanB??nna.i pnu 
aps joj .tnaq? ?nas sptg; ‘sisua 2nipnadnn aq? 2ai?ioAB jo adoq uiba 
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middle of 1852, and that chainnan, and his executive assistants, thus 
publicly “damned with faint prafae,” are, to this day, the favoured of 

Calcutta society, moving amongst the UiU of the “City of Palaces.” 

% 

Before closing this chapter, it will be well to examine the position 
of the trade of the three presidendes, and see how far this has kept 
pace with the onward spirit of the age, and what influence, for good 
or evil, the commercial gambling I have touched upon, has exercised 
on the mercantile statistics of British India. 

By comparing the imports and exports of India in 1 844-5 with 
those of 1849-50, the latest date for which there are oflicial rctm-ns, the 
result appears most encouraging. ' In the former year the value of im- 
ported merchandise into the tliree presidencies was 4,261,1062., that of 
the goods exported 7,993.4202. ; whilst in the latter year they stood at 
10,299,8882. and 17,812,2992. respectively. This would appear to be a 
satisfactory result; yet an analysis of these returns^ presents us with . 
some rather stai'tling anomalies, which require examination and elu- 
cidation. It is evident from a glance at the tables alluded to, tliat not 
only has the great bulk of the increase been in the trade with other 
countries than England, but during the past six or seven years the 
Indian trade has made no onward move ; it appeal's to have reached 
a point beyond which it is impossible, imder existing circumstances, 
to go. 

It has been a practice of late, with certain political writers, to 
make frequent reference to the vast aggi'andiscmcnt of our ti’adc to 
India, as illustrating the expansibility of our commerce under an im- 
proved system of commcrciid legislation. IVithout in any way ques- 
tioning the soundness of that legislation, I may, at least, express a 
wish, that instead of turning back to a particular period for a con- 
venient amount of figures, those writers would examine a little more 
closely the lost six years of the rcturas in the blue books. It would 
in that case be seen, that the imports of British goods into the three 
presidencies were actually less in 1849-50 than in 1844-5, by about 
half a million sterling ; and that in 1847-8 and 1848-9 they were less 
by upwards of two millions. Comparing the shipments of produce to 
this country during a period of ten years, similar results are obtained, 
tlic amounts having fluctuated behveen seven and five millions sterling. 
That there have beeu seasons of commercial disaster during these pe- 
riods is true; but it bcspealcs a most vicious and deplorable state of 
things in our Eastern possessions, when we see that during a series of 

’ Aiipcndix E. 





• "wpaijo oMotnmoo pno no^oo s.numdutio „ 

'OSS 'xypoaddy 'bouojujoj^ iroipni no ijjod»}i g, 

•p3i|S]|dnioo3T3 oq qqSini o.ioni qotvxn 
pnw siqj 'nipni oj 30 i)snf q;m ‘ifpq? qqnop trea jCj^nnoD ^naaptnSuni 
siq!} qijiAv pa^imnnbaB ano on pny 'StniJO^s snoqitin oajtp-.Cqjiq^ jo 
spatJAvdn jo onpjA ^poaX oqj o? ostpnsqajam qsng; oq? o? poclxa p^noAV 
s:}tii}qa.T3ni qspug; ‘n^Tqj n^j pno jijqQ jo s.ronSto.toj oq; SB spooS jno jo 
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They are twenty-five in number, viz. Bengali, Assamese, Orissan, 
and Tirhutiya, spoken in the eastern provinces ; iSTepalese, Cashmiri, 
and Doguri, prevailing in the north j Panjabi, Multani, Sindi, Kutchi, 
Guzerati, and Kunkuna, fotmd on the westem side; Bikanera, ilar- 
■vvara, Jayapura, TTdayapura, Haruli, Braja Bhaka, Malavi, Bundelak- 
handi, Maghada, and Mahratta, all spoken in the south. 

Hindostani, eq^ually derivable from the common source, is not con- 
fined to any particular people or locality, but is found in general use 
by nearly all the natives of Hindostau, in addition to their own indivi- 
dual dialect. 

The languages not derivable from the Sanscrit, although admitting 
many of its words into frequent use, are the Tamil, Telugu, Carnatuca, 
Tiduva^ Malayalma, and the Codugu. The Malayalma is known to 
Europeans as the Malabar tongue, and is found throughout the .coasts 
of the Indian peninsula. 

Sanscrit .and Pali are the Greek and Latin languages of India. 
The latter^ is that in which the Bhuddistical writings are written ; the 
former is the Brahminical language, as well as that in which all learned 
works and scientific books are penned. It has been pronounced by 
one well fitted to form an opinion,^ the most finished of all the dead 
languages, “ of a wonderful structure, more perfect than the Greek, 
more copious than, the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than cither.” 

In this lan^agc is to be found an infinity of works upon almost 
every branch of Icaiming known amongst the orientals ; beyond this, 
•however, it is no longer a dialect. There is very little doubt that, 
in the time of Alexander, this was the language of the uiqrer classes, if 
not of the great masses of the people j for nearly all the Indian names 
handed down to us by the writers of that period are Sanscrit. When 
this ceased to be a living tongue, w'hen it was swept from the highway 
to the temple and the college, is a question which has not yet been 
determined. 

The Siudlii language is not, as has been sometimes stated, a cor- 
ruption of Hindostani, but a distinct tongue, based, like many others, 
upon Sanscrit, and evidently of greae antiquity;^ although so little 
appears to have been known regarding it, that not loiig since an ori- 
ental scholar declared that no such language existed, it is found s])olvcn 
with many varieties, according to the difl'erent lociditics of the many 
tribes. 

Besides the language of Sindh proper, the following dialects are 

* Sir W. Jonus’s Asiatic iicscarclics, vcl. i. ja illA 

* Diutua'a Sciude, vlui{i. ill. p. (it*. 
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have rendered into English, and which are mostly from the Samayana, 
it is difficult to discover the many beauties alluded to ; wo must there- 



fore content ourselves with attributing our disappointment to the im- 
possibility of rendering the peculiarities of the Sanscrit into modern 
European language. 

That these works possess a more than ordinary merit is clour from 
the fact of their popularity to this day among the great mass of the 
Hindoo population. Not in the towns alone, but throughout the whole 
extent of the many provinces of Hindostan, the wondrous deeds of Ihima, 
the conqueror of Ceylon, his miraculous passage to that island, accom- 
panied by more than human aid, and the mara’cllous incidents of that 
desperate war, are committed to memory by ryot and artificer, not 
less by the unlettered and the rude than by the educated. What our 
Jtohin Hood and The KniylUs of the JtounU Table were to a large por- 
tion of English niral and town population thirty years since, these 
mystic legends of an all-Lut fabulous period are to the Hindoo races of 
the present time. 

Of the descriptive powers of the Indian writers an c.xcccdingly 
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CHAPTER II. 

RELIGION AND C.VSTE. 

T re Brahminicol religion^ wliich . is iho form of worship almosi 
uaiversally prevalent throughout British India, is set foi’th in 
the sawed books kno^vn as the Vedas. They are three in number, 
though some add a fourth to them. Tliey are writteu in an ancient 
form of the Sanscrit language, so antiquated in its chanictcr and 
structure as to be intelligible to none but the most highly-educated 
Brahmins. Some portions of these religious UTltings have been ren- 
dered into English by one of our most learned oriental scholai's but 
these translations form so small a part of the whole, that in speaking of 
the contents of the whole we must be considered as being guided rather 
by the testimony of Brahmins themselves than by these fragmentary 
documents. 

Each of the sacred Vedas is divided into two parts : the first is 
called Moutra, and consists entirely of hymns and prayers ; the second 
portion, named Brahmanu, contains rules and precepts relative to n rcli* 
gious life, and an abundance of argumentative matter bearing upon 
their theological doctrines. In some of the books the tlicologicnl dis- 
quisitions are comprised within a separate and third part, culled the 
Upanishad. 

The religion inculcated by the Vedas is of a loftier and purer kind 
than is perhaps generally supposed. The obscenities and superstition 
practised in many parts of India must not bo taken ns representing 
the Hindoo faith embodied in their scriptures. The leading doctrine 
of the Brahmiuicul worship is the “unity of God.” Their books teach 
that there is but one deity, the Supremo Spirit, the Lord of the* Uni- 
verse, whose work is tlm Universe. 

The following sketch of the attributes of the Divinity, ns retnlereil 
by a learned Brahmin, will shew how little polytheism Irnd to do with 
the original faith of Hiudostun. 


' Mr. Colctuco'aci. 
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produced .tlie human race. From his head he formed the Brahmins : 
from his arms the Cshetries, or ■warriors ; from his thighs the Yeysias, 
or merchants ; and from his feet, the Sudras, or husbandmen.* 

Brahma, the creator, is now but a secondary deity amongst the 
Hindoos, his ■worship being almost superseded by that of Yisbnu and 
Siva. There are but few temples to him, and still fewer figures. In 
those which are yet to be seen, we find him represented as a red or 
golden-coloured figmre, nfith four heads. He has also four arms, in one 
of which he holds a spoon, in another a string of beads, in the third a 
water-jug, and in the fourth the sacred Yedas. 

Unlike the other personages of the triad, Brahma appears to have 
had very few avatars or manifestations. His descendants were, how- 
ever, numerous, and many, of them were subsequently raised to the 
rank of deities. 

Yishnu, the second person of the triad, is represented of a black 
or blue colour. He is generally seen placed on a throne of his favourite 
lotus flower j but sometimes he is to be found reclining on a leaf of that 
flower, or on the many-headed serpent .^inanta, or eternity. 


visusu.' 



This deity has had nine avatars, and at the tenth it is said the 
destruction of the world will take place. The ninth of thc.se was hi.i 
incarnation as Buddha, the reformer of the Hindoo faith, or rather tlie 


* Coluaiaa’s Jlytliolo^'y of tbo Iliadoo.i, 51. Iv. 
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divided into two parts, the ritual and the moral, or practical. Num- 
berless arc the ceremonials to be observed by the followers of Brahma, 



Vishnu, and Siva. Ablution and prayer aro the chief duties of all 
devout Hindoos. Of the chass of Braiimins Hve sacraments aro daily 
demanded, viz. studying tlie Vedas ; making oblations to the manes, 
and to fire in honour of the deity ; giving alms, and receiving guests 
with honour. 

The Brahmiuical code forcibly dwells upon the evil results of a 
vicious life, both during a present state and liereafter. The upright 
man, it is e.xprcssly declared, need not be cast down even though op- 
pressed with penury, while the unjust man attains no felicity, nor he 
whoso wealth proceeds from false evidence.^ It is also emphatically 
declared in the learned and sacred books of the Hindoos, that para- 
mount to all ceremonial observances and rites are the moral duties of 
man. Those duties, however, appear on closer examination to ho 
rather of a pa.sslve thtiu an active character; and although strongly 
imbued with a generous and elevated spirit, the morality of the I’rah- 
mius is at the best Ijttlo more than a guide to innocent tranquillity. 

* iv. i>. 7l!. 
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The religious festivals of the Hindoos form no iuconsiderahle portion 
of their devotion. Amongst the chief of these may be instanced the 
festival of J uggernath, a deity before who^se shrine more victims have 
been immolated than have fallen beside the standard of Alexander or 
the eagle of Xapoleon. There are many shrines to this godj but the 
principal one is at Orissa, whence, at the due season, the colossal image, 
sixty feet high, is brought forth on its huge, unwieldy car, ilraivnj by 
thousands of men, women, and childi-en, who consider it a high and 
holy privilege to be thus employed. 

As the ponderous wheels of the vast machine roll lazily onwards, 
devotees and pilgrims from distant places rush fonvard and fling them- 
selves beneath the moving mass, and scatter the road with their blood. 
At the principal feast, the Eath-jattra, as many as sixty thousand per- 
sons will be assembled from almost all parts of India. It is believed 
that several thousands annually lost their lives in this shocking manner, 
though of late years the practice has considerably fallen off. 

Scarcely of less importance than the preceding is the Dtlnja Pdrja, 
a festival which takes place early in October in honour of Parvuti, the 
wife of Vislinu, under her second name of Durga, which this Eastern 
Eellona is said to have received in consequence of her victory over a 
redoubtable giant named Durgu. Feasting to excess is carried on 
during the ten days of this universal holiday ; all business is suspended, 
and none can think of any thing but meiTymaking. Some of the 
wealthy Hindoo gentlemen expend as much as 10,000/. in entertaining 
both Europeans and natives during the Purja, and vast numbers of 
cattle are slaughtered for the poorer classes. 

For few things are the Hindoos so remarkable as for their rigorous 
performance of self-inflicted punishments and austciities during religi- 
ons festivals. These are either done to propitiate favour for the future, 
or to efface some misdeed or ofi’euce counnitted, or perhaps in fulfdmeut 
of a vow made during sickness. In the latter ease, no con.sideratiuu 
can induce the person to forego the penance ; and though soinetimei 
years may elapse before it can be accomplished, it will .still he cur- 
ried out. 

Amongst these severities, we find swinging In the air snqicndcd 
Ly cords on hooks forced through the muscles of the back ; tliru.iting 
a .spear through the foot, and walking with the weapon projecting deep 
into the ground ; .•standing on one foot for many days with the heads 
held cla.iped above the head, and the eyes intently fl.xed u]<(m the 
burning aun ; and lastly, knivc-s, swords, or arrows thrust tlixough 
the tongue in a great variety of ways. 
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resulted in the ascendency of Brahmiuism, and the final expulsion of 
Bhuddhism from Hindostan, hefrR'een the seventh and twelfth centuries 
of the Christian era.s Driven from this part of Asia, the now, or 
reformed faith made its way northwards to Thibet and Tartary ; east- 
wards to Burmah, Siam, China, and Japan, and southwards to Ceylon 
and other eastern islands, until it became diffused over a wider range 
of country’, and was acknowledged by a greater number of votaries, 
than has been the case with any other religion since the creation of 
mankind.® 

The creed of the Bhuddhists is essentially one of atheism, althouglr 
in some parts of northern Asia it assumes a theistical character; yet 
even amongst such the belief in a God is coupled with the I’ejcction of 
Him as the creator or ruler of the universe, The true Bhuddhist be- 
lieves in the eternal existence of nothing but matter, which bears within 
itself the power of reproduction of beings without the aid of any exter- 
nal agent. 

Transraigi-ation under a peculiar aspect forms a part of this belief, 
and the existence of a superior , order of beings, called Buddhas, who 
have, by a long career of austerities and praiseworthy deeds in various 
worlds, attained to that rank. The Buddhas arc believed to bo many 
in number ; and it is the last of them, Gotama, who revealed, or 
constructed the reformed religion. 

This present Buddha, however, although the admitted head of the 
church, is not worshipped as a deity, or as a being presiding and watch- 
ing over the destinies of this lower world. He is simply considered us 
a beacon of intelligence, goodness, and beauty, worthy the imitation of 
mankind. Having attained the sublime excellency of Nirwana, or 
cessation of existence, he is no longer capable of being ivorshipped. He. 
is, in fact, but a deification of human intellect, a state of approximation 
to which every member of the race may attain without reference to 
position. 

Sincana is not the dej(niclioii or annihilation of an existent being', 
but the cc^mtion o/his cxhtcncc. It is not an ab.soiption into a .superior 
being, as tlie Brahmins teach; it is not a retreat into a place of etermd 
repose, free from further traiismigi-ation; nor is it a violent de.itruetion 
of being; but a complete and final ccjualion of cMdoace. 

The morality of Buddhism is of a liigli and pure cliaraeter; and 
although the incentive to virtue, the final attainment of AiVtanm, is so 

" A.vutic Jonm.-vl, vul. iv. ji. (-'ll. 

• Clirlitianity ia Ccyion, hy Sir J. Ejiii.n'jD 'ronnciit, n. ‘iCO, ' 

KJj>!uiu.toau’* vul. 1. p. 
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upon the delights of a future state, free from all sources of evil luid 
suffering. 

The Cshetryas, or military class, speaks for itself. Banking next to 
the Bralimins, they ivere always treated ivith honour, and enjoyed many 
advantages over the lower classes. Their duties, as laid down in Menu, 
appear to have been to defend the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to 
read the Vedas, and to shun the allurements of sensual pleasmes.** 

iSlext in rank to the preceding is the Yeisyas, or mercantile class, 
who are enjoined by Menu to practise the rites of religion; not for- 
getting, of course, donations to the Brahmins, trading, banking, culti- 
vation, and cattle-rearing. 



The .Sudros were the lowest in the scale of society; and every cnact- 
meat made in reference to them and their position posscssc.i the .wme 
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CHAPTEK III. 

MANNERS jIND CUSTOMS. 

I N a region equal in ext9nb to tlie ivliole of Europe, Avith the excep- 
tion of Russia, Avliich has been the theatre of so many revolutions, 
numbering Avithin its limits a population of a hundred and tAventy mil- 
lions, and counting not less than a dozen distinct nations, and at least 
four separate religions, Ave might reasonably look for a considerable 
dissimilarity of customs, manners, and character ; and undoubtedly 
such is to be found in very many instances, draAving a line through the 
country, almost as broad and as marked as that of their dialects. 

Not only do the inhabitants of the Deccan and the entire peninsula 
of India differ from those of Hindostan.Proper in most particulars, but 
the latter, again, have little in common Avith the dAvellers in the north- 
Avest; and even Avithin the boundaries .of Hindostan Ave may perceive a 
marked dissimilarity betAA^een the Bengalees and the inhabitants of 
Gangetic Hindostan. In personal appearance the natives of the northern 
countries are fairer, better formed, and more robust and energetic than 
those to the south, Avho, Avith the exception of some of the Malabar 
tribes, are of small stature, darker, effeminate, cunning, and timid to 
a degree. The communities of most of the tOAvns are composed of 
bankers, traders, government officials, bazaar-keepers, and domestics. 
In the rural districts there, are fcAV beyond the agriculturists and the 
village headmen and officers of the government. 

The mode of life of the Indian ryot is one of extreme simplicity, 
amounting but too often to misery, the result of an outAvard continual 
pressure kept on him by the zemindar and others of that class. The 
members of a family dAvell Avith each other from grandfather to grand- 
child Avith patriarchal contentedness — one leafy roof, one bamboo-Avall, 
sheltering old and young, the toiler and the tarryer j happy if the simple 
meal of roots and grain comes at the appointed time, — happy noAV and 
then to snatch a mouthful of forbidden rice from the fields their hands 
cultivate for the tax-farmer, — Chappy if at harvest-time all that crop be 
not Avrung from them in rent and usury. 
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ing or ennobling influences, the lieiglifc of their enjoyment, all tliat they 
value, is a carouse at the festival of some repulsive deity, or tlicir mid- 
day gossip and hookah with the heads of tlicir village under the cool 
shade of a banyan-tree.' Home duties and domestic happiness are 
■ words without meaning in their ears ; their wives and daughters have 
no social status, no education; they are simply necessary pieces of 
human furniture for the physical uses of man, and whose sole destiny 
, is to raise families, to boil rice, arid Anally to die. 

There is perhaps less diilcrcncc in the food of the various classes 
than in any other respect. With all castes vegetables form the basis « 
of their cookery, though some of tho lower orders in large towns are 
not careful to abstain from eating flesh. Amongst the rural population 
there is little to bo met with beyond a coai'se unleavened bread made 
from various line grains, with a foiv boiled vegetables, roots, a little oil 
or ghee made from buffaloes’ milk, and perhaps a- dash of some sort of 
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spice and a little salt. In the southern states of tho peninsula rice 
forms a more prominent feature’ in their cookery; whilst to the north 
and north-west, flesh, whether of animals or birds, is more commonly 
employed in various ways. 

In tho towns a far greater variety of food is eaten, and generally 
with more regard to taste and indulgence. In the vicinity of tho rivers 
Ash abounds, and forms a staple article of daily food. Tho usd of 
intoxicating drinks is chiefly conflned to largo communities, though 
amongst tho Eajpoot tribes opium is used to a largo extent. The most 
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THE THRBjS PRESIDENCIES OP INDIA, 


and' fairs generally once or t^Y^ce in each year upon any particular fes-' 
tival or holiday. . An Indian town or city presents a busy, animated 
scene on market-days. Villagers pour in with their burdens of grain 
or fruit upon their heads, or Avith loaded, bullock-carts ; the narrow 

streets and lanes become thronged to' 
suflbcation. The cries of the carriage 
drivers, the shouts of the loaded 
Avater-carriers, the moaning, heavy' 
song of the palanquin-bearers, the 
sci’eaming of children, the loAving of 
cattle; these, Avith the dust, and heat; 
and glare of pent-up, badly paved 
caiTiage-Avays, make up a scene any 
thing but pleasing to a European 
traveller. 

The amusements, festivals, and' 
religious ceremonies of the Hindoos ' 
are all alike distinguished by a great' 
A AVATEii-CARniER. degree of pomp, ostentation, and form.- 

There is much that is pleasing in the' 
manners of the higher classes toAvards their inferiors, to Avhom they 
shew, on all occasions, the utmost affability and courtesy. Presents 
have from the earliest times formed a leading feature of all holidays,- 
festivals, and family or public ceremonies. These vary according to 
the means of the donor; from some thousands of pounds sterling down , 
to a bouquet of flowers, or a little rice and fruit. 

In many districts this custom has become a most oppressive one,' 
being distorted by the native headmen and officials into a means of 
Avringing from those of the poorer and most helpless classes all such of’ 
their substance as may be left them by the zemindars. Each birthday' 
or wedding-day of any of the chiefs or middlemen of a district or vil-’ 
lage is made the pretest for mulcting the ryot in donation^ knoAvn by. 
the name of ahwabs, generally in kind. Thus the milkman furnishes a. 
supply of milk, the oil-maker supplies oil for the lamps, the cultivator 
contributes his quota of grain; and so on through the Avhole population. 
The naibs, gomastas, and paiks, all subordinates attached to the col- 
lectors of revenue, levy their own peculiar abAvabs upon the prostrate' 
ryots, who are Avithout the power of refusal. So long as the poor cul-' 
tivators possesses the veriest trifle of produce, so long are they made 
especial objects of extortion by the human vultures that throng the re- , 
venue and judicial establishments of British India. ' 
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THE THREE PRESIDENCIES OF INDIA. 


As a rule, Hiudoo women arc totally, without education. Parents 
■do not see the advantage that may arise from placing their daughters 
on an equal footing in this respect with their sons. The smallest ex- 
pense attending the education of a girl would be, by the father, con- 
sidered as. a foolish waste of money, productive of good to no one. 

Tliere are, however, ■ exceptions to even this veiy general rule 
amongst the families of the superior classes of Bengalees, where it not 
very unfrequently happens that the daughter has been taught, not only 
to read, but to write. 

The form of marriage is simple in the extreme, the rite consisting 
in the bride taking seven steps, repeating a particular verse at each 
separate step. "When the seventh is taken, the marriage is considered 
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indissoluble.'* Other forms were observed in earlier times ; but they 
have gradually become obsolete. The bride and bridegroom are usually 
not more than ten years of age when marriage takes place, and seldom 
than twelve. At these ceremonies a lavish outlay is often in- 

* Coletrook : Asiatic Kesearckes, voL viL pp. 303-9. 
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THE THEEE PBESTDESCIES OF CWIA. 


Of the first institution of Suttee nothin" certain is kno-Jim ; though 
it is undoubtedly of high antiquity, being alluded to by Diodorus Si- 
culus, -who TTTote before the Christian era, and it appears to have been 
in practice for a long period previously. 

The belief that the ■n’idow is subject to any degradation should she 
survive her husband’s death cannot be correc-t, seeing that it is by no 
means an uncommon occmrence for the relatives and friends of the 
^mUy to endeavour, by all the means in their poyer, to dissuade the 
■woman from the contemplated act : it is notorious that this is not only 
attempted, but often successfully; and amongst other e3q)edients em- 
ployed, is so to occupy the time and attention of the ■vridow, that the 
body of her deceased himband may be removed and burned before she 
is aware of the fact.' 

The ceremony of »Suttee varies ■with the local customs of different 
parts of India; though not perhaps in any essential particulars. In 
Bengal the ■widow prepares for the act ^vith many ceremonies, and in- 
variably bathes before mounting the pyre, if possible in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges. Before firing the funeral altar, the dead and 
the li^ving are bound together to the pile, so as to preclude the possibi- 
lity' of the latter effecting an escape. In the south of India the women 
would appear to need no such precautions. A ■widow ■will there coolly 
seat herself on the pyre, and placing the head of the departed husband 
in her lap, awaits ■svith Boroan firmness the moment w'hen the flames 
of the burning mass shall envelope her in their embraces. In other 
parts of India the Suttee leaps into the burning mass from an eminence, 
or the funeral pyre may be below the surface of the ground 

Sometimes the courage of the woman ■svill fiiil her at the critical 
time, and she will make a desperate attempt to escape from the c-ruel 
death which awaits her; but in this case the attendants invariably 
thrust her back into the flames. An instance of this kind is on record 
wherein an English gentleman being present, succeeded in rescuing 
the ■widow from the flames, much against the wishes of those present. 
His conduct was, however, but ill requited by the woman whose life 
he had thus saved; for on the follo’wing day he was not a little sur- 
prised at being upbraided by her for ha^ving thus shut her out from 
the companionship of her husband in Paradise.® 

This practice is far more frequent ■within the limits of Hindustan 
Proper than in any other part of India. Indeed, in the western dis- 
tricts it is but seldom that it occurs; whilst south of the Deccan it is 
almost unknown. 

i EpHnsMce, toI. i. p- -353, 


‘ Ibid. toL L p. -351. 
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.■ ' Betrotlial usually takes place ivlica tlie girl is, about twelve and tbe 
boy verging on fifteen, though sometimes much earlier. Marriage fol- 
lows at once, if the means of the 
parties will allow. 

In their manners and -general 
habits the Peguans and Talains, of 
the Tenasserim and neierhbouriii" 
jirovinces, are decidedly superior 
to the Hindoo, though perhaps less 
industriously, disposed. In all that . 
relates to education, in their free- 
dom from the ban of caste and the 
slavery of baneful superstition, in 
the superiority of their social sys- 
tem, these people form a i-emark- 
able exception to the state of de- 
basement in which most of the 
Asiatic nations are plunged. 

Perhaps their most remarkable 
departure from Oriental customs is 
the social position in which they 
have placed their women. Al- 
though generally without even the 
education afforded by the Kioungs 
or village schools, the mothers and 
wives of these countries occupy a 
prominent position in society, and 
take a share' in the daily business 
of life rarely to be met with east- 
ward of the Cajje. 

A Burraan or Peguan will never 
journey by land so long as he- can 
go by water ; and so addicted are 
A PEQUAN. they from their earliest infancy to 

boat travelling, that the canoe en- 
ters into almost all their arrangements. Their cattle are fed out of 
canoes, their children sleep in them, their vessels of domestic use ai e 
canoe-shaped, they travel by land in canoe-shaped carriages, and it 
may be almost said that their earliest and their latest moments are 
passed in canoes. •• ' • , 

Having thus sketched the leading manners 'and customs of the na- 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

EDUCATION AND CHEISTIANITY. 

T he destiny of the Hindoo and other races of the East, under the 
rule of Great Britain, depends for its good or evil, less upon the 
form of government, the quality of legislation, or the physical welfare 
of the community, than upon a proper development of the intelligence, 
and the morals of the people, — upon the elevation of their national 
character. As in the .more progressive counti-ies of the western world, 
their futui'e must be shaped by their schools. The safety and integrity 
of the state hinges upon education, as surely within the tropics as in 
more temperate zones. The national mind of India rvill advance, 
whatever the efforts of government. The Canutes of conservatism 
will in vain bid the tide of intelligeuce to recede — thus far shalt thou 
come, but no farther. The onward cuiTent of mind cannot be thus 
swept back. The printing-press, the steam-en^ne, and the railroad, 
are all busy at their work ■ the sound of their labours reaches already 
from Cape Comorin to the foot of the Himalayas. The sj>irit is abroad, 
and none, not even the mighty men of Leadenhall Street, can quench 
it. They may, however, do much more — they may direct it; and as the 
winged lightning is guided and made the minister of good, so may the 
subtle thought of man, the intellect of millions upon millions of the 
human race, be bent, controlled, and moulded unto good for us and 
them. 

Important though this subject be, it yet forms but an unsatisfactory 
chapter in the history of British Indian rule. -It shews that whilst the 
most active and intelligent minds, the most carefully weighed schemes 
have been bent towards the one great bureaucratic object of ■\vringing 
as much as possible from the great mass of the people, the most ordi- 
nary capacities, the smallest monetary grants have, with but a few 
exceptions, been deemed sufficient for ministering to the mental and 
social well-being of the community. 
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learning. By the act, the 53cl Geo, III,, a lac of rupees (10,000/.) was 
, ordered to he apprppriated “ for the revival and improvement of litera- 
ture, and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the 
introduction and jiromotion of a knowledge of the sciences amongst 
the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” , 

In 1816 the Hindoo- college was projected, and five years later 
established in Calcutta,, where as yet, the chief efforts in the cause of 
education appear to have been made. This was, and still is, by far 
the most important educational institution in Bengal. The celebrated 
Rammohun Roy Avas one of its most active promoters, and threw into . 
the undertaking his entire energy. For the erection of the building 
12,000/. Avere voted by the government, and an annual donation of 
2,500/., subsequently increased to 3,000/., Avas granted for the mainte- 
nance of the professoi’s, servants, &c. attached to it. ■ Eventually larger 
sums were voted toAvards the support of this college, yet, for a long 
period, Avithout having enlisted on its behalf any proportionate sym- 
pathy for the classes intended to be benefited by it, and Avho continued 
to regard it and its progress with true Asiatic indifference, so that the 
good resulting from its establishment has been very far from bearing a 
proportion to the amount of funds expended on it. 

In 1830 Dr. Duff opened the General Assembly’s School in Calcutta 
on Christian principles ; and with so much ability and earnest zeal Avas 
this establishment conducted, that it veiy shortly rivalled the Hindoo 
College in the number and qualifications of its students. 

It was nob long after the above date, that, in order to direct and 
systematise the labours of the professors, and superintend the dis- 
bursements of the college and other educational gi-ants for the pre- 
sidency of Bengal, a General Committee of Public Instruction was or- 
ganised, from the principal departments of the local government. In 
1842 this committee was superseded by the present Council of Edu- 
cation, consisting of civil servants of Calcutta of high grade, tAVO 
natives of little influence, a Judge of the Supreme Court, all un- 
paid, and a salaried secretary, who is c/e facto the council itself. 
This secretary is a striking illustration, of the manner and the extent 
to which offices are heaped upon, favourites by an Indian government. 
Besides being a member and the secretary of the Council of Educa- 
tion, and having in consequence to conduct the correspondence of all 
the colleges and schools under the government Bengal, he is a pro- 
.fessor in. the Medical College, the secretary of that college, Government 
Book Agent, Inspector of Schools, and First Physician to the new 
Fever Hospital. 
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College (an institution intended to promote, amongst the natives, the 
study and use of their sacred language), and the upper and lower 
school departments of the Hindoo College itself. Connected with 
the Sanscrit College, there is no European officer Avho holds any ap- 
pointment involving supei’vision and aiTangement. On field-days, 
when some notability is expected — a huvra-saMb, or influential per- 
sonage — an imposing appearance is presented by this strange institu- 
tion. The ^-Professors” of “ Vyaharana,” of “ Sahitya,” of “Alankar,” 
of “ Jyotish,” and sundry other things equally euphonious and intelli- 
gible, muster in great numbers; and, what -svith robes, turbans, and 
ornaments, make a gi-eat display, looking solid, learned, and profound, 
as Sanscrit professors ought to look. The students repeat amazing 
quantities of unintelligible lines and sentences, answer unintelligible 
questions with equally unintelligible answers; and the lurra-sahib, 
pi-ofoundly ignorant of the language used, is quite satisfied with then- 
proficiency, bows to the “ professors,” who bow in return, and then de- 
parts, delighted to be able to speak and listen once more to his familiar 
English. 

On any ordinary day the visitor will see, on a table in the midst of a 
small room, one of the “ pi-ofessors” sitting in oriental fashion, after the 
manner of tailors ; his head is bare, his shoulders are bare ; the day is 
hot, and the roll of muslin which envelopes his body out of doors has 
been removed ; the ample rotundity of the stomach heaves regulai-ly 
above the muslin folds which encircle the loins and thighs. The shaven 
crown of the worthy “professor,” and his broad quivering back, glow 
w-ith the heat ; whilst a disciple, standing behind him, plies the fan 
■\dgorously to and fro, and produces a cmvent of wind that keeps the 
huge mass partially cool. Around the table are squatted numbers of 
dirty-looking youths, carefully enveloped in their muslin dresses, as 
prescribed by the rules, and droning, one by one, over a manuscript 
page, Avhich is handed from one to another in succession. The majority 
are dozing, and well they may, for it is sleepy work — the same verses 
nasally intoned by one after another with unvarying monotony, and 
doubtless with similar eri-ors. The “ professor” seldom sjjeaks, for he 
too is dozing heavily on the table, anxiously awaiting the bell that is 
to release him to liberty and dinner. The same scene is being repeated 
in other similar rooms, where other “ professors” ai-e similai-ly dozing 
and teaching, and other youths similarly shut up from the light of 
God’s sun, Avhich shines ndthout; and of his soul, which should shine 
within them. 

In the upper and lower school departments of the Hindoo Col- 
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and complete knowledge to the students, of history, mental philosophy, 
English literature, and matliematics. Here, however, as in the school 
department, and indeed generally in all the educational institutions of- 
the country, Brahminism is uprooted, and selfishness enthroned in its 
place in the hearts of the students. They leave the Hindoo, as they 
do the other colleges, Avith a profound contempt for religion generally, 
and a high veneration and esteem for rupees. Brahma and Siva and 
Vishnu no longer reign in their souls as the gods of their idolatry ; for 
rupees, anas, and pice have taken their place ; and before them they 
are disposed to bow doAvn Avith infinitely more reverence and faith than 
their fathers ever did to the former. Enjoyment is, for the future, 
the rule of their lives — present enjoyment of every kind — much sensual, 
and a little intellectual. 

The Medical College of Calcutta is another most important institu- 
tion, Avhich, from small beginnings, has gradually groAvn to the largest 
dimensions. Its museum, its hospital, its lecture-rooms, and its mot- 
ley array of students, comprising Hindoos of Bengal, Mahomedans, and 
Buddhists of Burmah and Ceylon, all render it one of the most interest-- 
ing of the educational establishments of the City of Palaces -; whilst the' 
unbounded liberality of the Council of Education has enabled it far to 
outstrip all its older competitors, the other colleges, in every material- 
advantage. 

Thirty miles from the capital, pleasantly situated on the banks of 
the Ganges, stands the College of Hadji Mohammed Mohsin, founded 
and endoAved by him for the advancement of Mahomedan learning ; but- 
the government of Avhich has, in consequence of litigation and acci- 
dents, come into the hands of the Council of Education, and its classes 
been assimilated to those of the Hindoo College. It is noAV in its seven- 
teenth year, and numbers, in its school and college department, 400- 
pupils, taught by six European officers, professors, and masters, and a 
considerable number of native assistants. 

Far aAvay to the east, in the centre of a loAV Avooded district, long 
noted for its manufacture of muslins, is situated the Dacca College, an 
institution similar in organisation and government to Mohammed Moh- 
sin’s and the Hindoo Colleges. It has noAV reached its seventeenth yeai', 
but is by no means equal to the other tAvo in the numbers .of its stu- 
dents. Other similar colleges have been established at Kishnagur, Agra, 
and Delhi, on the same uniform plan, and Avith considerable success. 

Besides these, the most prominent of the educational institutions of 
Bengal, schools have been established, some by government,- others by 
native enterprise, assisted by the. Council of Education, in the various 
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17,000,000 of inhabitants, amounts precisely to the allowance for the 
governor’s house-rent j just equals the various emoluments of the plu- 
ralist-secretary of the India House; and is neither more nor less than 
the yearly cost of the dinners and refreshments at the large stone-house 
in Leadenhall Street.^ 

Einally, Ave see in the annual financial sheets of the Indian govern- 
ment not less than 2,000,0007 sterling set doivn for the administration 
of justice, i. e. for police to catch, for judges to sentence, and for jailers 
to imprison ofienders against the laAvs; whilst for that ivhich is the 
best preventive of crime — education — not more than 70,0007 is 
granted'. . Well may the reader echo Prince Harry’s exclamation to 
Falstafij and give vent to his feelings upon the disproportion between 
the “halfpenny ivorth” of educational “bread,” and the “intolerable 
deal” of judicial “sack.” Indian political economists have yet to learn 
that, with crime, as in other matters, prevention is better than cure, 
— schoolmasters cheaper than judges ; and that with a more liberal, 
wholesome allowance of the moral “bread,” there need be far less of 
the costly, ermined “sack.” 

Tm-ning from this notice of governmental education, I will pass- 
under review the operations of the various missionaiy bodies in the- 
three presidencies of India. The societies whose seiwants labour Avithin 
the territories of the Company number 22, both English and foreign- 
These bodies number amongst them not less than 1,100 day-schools, 
with 94,000 pupils, ayIio are instructed in their native language and. 
literature, as Avell as in a knowledge of the Scriptures, through the 
vernacular medium. They have also 67 boarding-schools and 91 Eng- 
lish establishments, with 14,800 pupils. The above are all for boys; 
the vernacular institutions are scattered throughout all parts of India, 
and seldom afford more' than an elementary education in addition to> 
instruction in Christian belief. The boarding-schools are chiefly in- 
tended for the education of orphans, or the children of native Christians, 
and are mostly at mission stations. The English schools are confined 
almost exclusively to large toAvns, or other populous districts, where- 
a desire to acquire the language is found more strongly implanted. 
Madras takes the lead by far in the number of establishments, Avhich 
amounts to 920, with 66,300 pupils; Bengal can sheAV but 71 schools,. 
Avith 13,000 scholar's; and Bombay numbers but 78 establishments and 
5000 scholars. 

Whilst all this has been done for the male portion of the heathen 
population, the females have not been forgotten by the missionaries;. 

3 Eeport of Select Committee on India, 1S52, pp. 329-481. 
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ties, one-might well imagine that another miracle had been permitted 
in that unhappy, heathen land, and that the unclean spirits driven out 
of man had betaken themselves to a herd of swine in priestly gai-b. 
The Moslem saluted his fellow-man ivith words of gentleness — “ In the 
name of the Prophet, Peace !" The benediction of the holy men of 
God, was, practically, “In the name of Jesus, Murder !” 

Following after these pious propagandists were the Dutch, who, 
whilst they shunned all acts of open violence, not less energetically em- 
ployed coercion in attaining their object. They bribed heathens to 
Christianity, or rather to its -jirofession, by the' offer of places, and for- 
bad any but such as had been baptised to hold even the meanest ap- 
pointment under them. In this way thousands enrolled themselves 
nominally as converts, but who at the same time openly maintained 
their connection with heathenism, and were universally known 
amongst their more sincere brethren, w-ho refiised to join in the show, 
as “ Government Christians.” The descendants of the Jesuits and 
Presbyterian converts have long since disappeared from the land, and 
are only remembered in musty ecclesiastical records. 

The Dutch, however, were not the only Protestant missionaries in 
those early days. Others were at work before them, and on much ' 
better principles. 

To the king |of Denmark belongs the honour of having dispatched 
the first Protestant mission to India in the year 1705. At Tranquebar, 
then a Danish settlement, this pioneer in the good cause established 
himself, working against many difliculties and discouragements, until 
he had fairly established himself and his school, and won from the na- 
tives their respect, if not their imitation. 

Forty-five years later, we find Kiernander, a zealous servant of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, established at Cuddalore, 
in the Madras presidency, where he commenced a school; and dm-ing 
eight years strove to make known amongst the natives the truths of 
Christianity. In 1758 Kiernander moved up to Calcutta, leaving his 
first charge in the hands of assistants; and in the following year had so 
far succeeded in his first efibrts as to h-ave had nearly two hundred Hin- 
doo and ilahomedan children in his school. In 1770 a church was 
erected, in which this zealous missionary preached the gospel to the 
heathens around him. If little progress were achieved by him, or by 
the other few missionaries- who at. this early period made any effort 
at Christianising the Hindoo, it can-scarcely be matter of surprise, for 
the government were at the same moment, not only founding and en- 
dowing with a lavish hand colleges for the “ preservation and cultiva- 
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the Governor-general who thus distinguished himself in antagonism 
to the gospel should be placed on record with the deed. To the Earl 
of Minto belongs all the credit, all the honour, of crushing the mis- 
sion-work of India in the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
and the equal honour and glory of encouraging and promoting, by all 
means in his power, the study of Hindoo literature, laws, and religion. 

A better time was, however, at hand, Hope for the gospel dawned 
once more in the further renewal of the Company’s charter in 1815, 
when the question was again mooted with the most perfect success. 
The ban was removed from the missionaries ; the lock was struck off 
the church doors ; the Scriptures were permitted to be circulated 
through the length and breadth of the land, with any comments or ar- 
guments that were deemed necessary, and for the first time our Chris- 
tian government ceased to oppose the diffusion of Christianity in the 
East. 

In strange yet pleasing contrast with the heathenish spirit which 
ruled the councils of British India in those days, appears the list of 
ecclesiastics of 1850-1 supported by the government, most of whom are 
actively engaged in disseminating the light of the gospel amongst the 
Hindoo and Mussulman population of the country, ably seconded by 
large numbers of missionaries not less zealous or earnest in the work. 
What may be the number of workers of the latter class does not appear 
in any obtainable record ; the official documents shew, that at the pre- 
sent time there are three bishops and archdeacons, six senior chaplains, 
thirty-three chaplains, and eighty-four assistants of the Established 
Church within the three presidencies, receiving stipends and allowances 
to the yearly amount of 101,114?.; besides six chaplains of the Scotch 
kii’k, receiving with their establishment 6,1 68Z. per annum; and some 
Roman Catholic priests, who are paid 5,150?. a year. 

One of the earliest fruits of the new spirit, which was now abroad 
in Hihdostan, was the establishment of Bishop’s College in the metro- 
polis of India. The first Bishop of the See of Calcutta, Dr. Middleton, 
laid the foundation-stone of this building in 1820; and though he did 
not live to see it completed and tenanted, he had at least the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the work was begun. It was the original in- 
tention of Bishop Middleton that this institution should be a vast 
missionary school for the training of preachers to work amongst the 
heathen; and had he lived to put the mechanism in motion, beyond a 
doubt he would have fully carried out his plan. Good men and true 
have followed him in the work; but, imbued with other ideas, they have 
permitted the mission-school to be absorbed in the University; and 
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■witli the government of India^ it is positively forbidden to introduce 
the subject of Christianity in any way. Not a volume that makes any 
allusion to the Gospel is permitted within those “godless” walls; not 
even the name of the Saviour, not the merest idea of the Creator, is 
allowed to pass the lips, or enter' the thoughts, of any within those 
institutions of a Christian government! Professors who dare to in- 
fringe these stringent laws are dismissed; native pupils, who openly 
become converts to Christianity through missionary efforts, are- not 
permitted to remain as students ; and even for an officer of a govern- 
ment college to pen an article advocating Christian views for a local 
periodical, is visited with the heavy displeasure of the higher powers.® 

It is not difficult to picture the sad results of this state of things. 
Year by year the evil grows. Thousands upon thousands of young 
men are turned loose upon the world infidels in ‘heart and practice. 
Profligate and unprincipled in their lives, and becoming the heads of 
families, they propagate the vice and atheism engendered by the 
British College, to future generations. It has been stated on authority 
too good to be doubted, that of between fifty and sixty pupils of the 
Government Hindoo College at Calcutta, who were privately ques- 
tioned by their principal as to their belief in any creedj four only 
expressed their belief in the religion of the Vedas; a few were unde- 
cided; and the remainder openly avowed their utter disbelief in Brah- 
minism, and in all other creeds.' This fact is too well known in India 
to need confirmation; though it may cause some astonishment in Eng- 
land to learn that the only results of the much-vaunted educational 
grants of the East India Comjiany is the raising up of a race of licen- 
tious infidels. 

How gi’eat the unchristian antagonism of the government is to the 
labours of the missionary may be partly estimated by the preceding 
facts; but it is only those who have lived in the East, and who, knowing 
well the peculiarities of the native character, understand to the full the 
deep hold which all governmental measures take on the Hindoo mind. 
They are so accustomed to look up to the government as the parent of 
all authority, the dispenser of all patronage, the only motive power in 
a vast society, which owns literally no other public than that of the 
services, that any thing emanating from it receives at once the impress 
■of popular currency; whilst all opposed to it is regarded with, to say 
the least, suspicion. It is thus that whilst the missionaries, full of de- 
voted zeal and untiring energy, have with difficulty converted their 

<5 Government Education in India, by W. ICnigbton, M.A. &c. p. 10. 

• Ibid. p. 18. - 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE ADHINISTRATION. OP JUSTICE. 

I N the early periods of Hindoo history the administration of justice 
Avas conducted in the most primitive mode, and Avith the haj^piest 
I'esults. The laAV, like most other institutions, AVas derived from the 
celebrated code of Menu, Avhich, if in some particulars savouring of 
superstition, and occasionally of puerilities, Avas nevertheless based on. 
a just appreciation of the social rights and duties of man. 

.The sovereign Avas declared to be the prime administrator of jus- 
tice, aided by learned and upright Brahmins. In criminal cases the 
king Avas enjoined to see to the pi'oper carrying out of the laAv; but 
in civil cases, especially such as Avere instituted in remote districts, 
his representatives in the various pi'ovinces Avere expected to act con- 
jointly Avith such Brahmins as AVere deputed for the purpose. Their 
remuneration appears to have been derived from a levy of five per cent 
on all djibts admitted by the defendants, and of ten per cent upon all 
such as, having been denied, Avere afterwards proved against them. 

It AA^as enjoined upon the administrators of justice that 'they should 
carefully observe the countenances, the gestures, and mode of speech of 
the principal parties concerned in a suit, as Avell as of their Avitnesses. 
They Avere also to bear in mind the local usages of the district in Avhich 
a case Avas tried, the peculiar laAvs and rules of classes, as Avell as the 
customs of traders and others; bearing in mind, under certain reserva- 
tions, the principles established by former judges. The king, or his 
representative, Avas sriictly forbidden from deciding causes upon his OAvn 
opinion, Avithout obtaining the advice and assistance of persons learned 
in the laAvs of the country. He AA'as cautioned against encouraging 
litigation; and counselled to bear Avith patience and equanimity the 
in-itability of suitors, or the infirmities of old and sick persons, Avho 
may have to appear before him. Finally, it Avas laid doAvn AA'ith much 
solemnity, that the sovereign Avho received the taxes levied upon the 
people, without aflbrding them in return a strict measure of justice, Avas 
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tliorougUy/in ovideuco of tbe happy results of the old Hindoo mode 
of administering the laws. Amongst others, Mr. Elphinstone records 
his opinion, that in some instances’ the prosperity of native states, pos- 
sessing any thing lint good government, can only be accounted for by 
the admirable working of the judicial' portion bf their institutions. 

Yarious as are the modifications which have crept' into the body of 
the laws, as well as into- the rules of practice, the old code of Menu is 
in native states still looked up to as the source of all judicial adminis- 
tration; indeed very many of the changes effected are only such as 
have been rendered necessary by the. altered circumstances' of the times, 
and the. change in. native society. 

Erom the consideration of' the : state of 'ancient Hindoo law, it be- 
comes a natural transition to pass to a notice of the changes introduced 
by the English, commencing ivith their first territorial possessions in 
India under the imperial grant, by which they were entitled to collect 
the revenues of Bengal, Behai-, and Orissa. With this assumption of 
the responsibility of government began their connection with the ad- 
ministration of justice, which naturally followed the receipt of re- 
venue. 

Between the year-s 1769 and 1793, various attempts were made to 
supervise and regulate the administration of justice- as it then existed 
in the hands of the zemindars of the rui-al districts, whose sole ac- 
countability was to the Nizam. With this view separate courts of 
civil and criminal judicature were appointed in each district, under the 
superior control of the higher courts of Moorshedabad, which was under 
the immediate direction of the committee of finance. ' At a subsequent 
period these higher courts were removed to Calcutta, much to the in- 
convenience of suitors. The great evil which pervaded the' system at 
this time was the blending of the judicial and financial offices, the 
same individual being both collector and judge. 

In 1793 Lord Cornwallis introduced some extensive changes into 
the system, many of them very excellent, and based upon a sound a;)- 
preciation of the necessity for the reform. As these changes, with 
slight exceptiqns, form the groundwox'k of the present judicial system, 
it will be as well to describe them. 

A civil court was established in each district,' presided over by a 
judge attached to the Company’s covenanted service, in no way con- 
nected with the collectorate, and aided by an European registrar, 
whose duty it was to attend to suits of small amount. Besides these, 
there were native judges, called moonsifl's, appointed to bear cases in- 
volving property below fifty rupees in value. Appeals from the dcci- 
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■ department of their duties in preference to the judicial, his honour the 
lieutenant-governor does not state. 

This, however, would he comparatively a matter of trifling im- 
portance, were the persons acting in this double capacity to make 
themselves tolerably acquainted with their duties, and to evince a re- 
spectable knowledge of judicial matters, but which unfoi’tunately is 
rarely the ease. 

In all other parts of the world but India the judicial ofiGice is looked 
upon as the reward of a long service at the bar or in subordinate magis- 
terial capacities; but in that favoured country it is' far otherwise. Not 
• only are judges too often inexperienced young men recently from 
their mother’s side, but they are a compound of impracticable col- 
lectors and thickheaded magistrates. ^ The feeling there appears to be 
that any body will do well enough for a judge ; and so strongly is this 
imjiressed on the minds of English residents, that the bench in India 
is playfully termed “ tlie refuge for the destitute." 

That the case is not being overstated, I will venturp to quote from 
the recently published work^ of one who must be competent to give 
•a good opinion on these matters, and not likely to paint the system 
in too dark colours, being a member of the Civil Service upon which 
he comments. This writer, speaking of promotion as a matter of course, 
without reference to qualification, and not in any one presidency, but 
throughout all of them, says: “It seems to be considered that if at 
this time of life a man is fit for any thing at all, he is fit for a judge; 
and if he is fit for nothing, better make him a judge and get rid of him; 
for once in that office, he has no claim to further promotion by mere 
seniority alone.” 

Here then we see men appointed to fulfil duties of the highest im- 
'portance, who have not only had no real training in that branch of the 
service, but who are unfit for any oth6r post. They are sent to the 
judicial “ refuge for the destitute !” And when a few years of training 
as magistrate have been passed, is it to be supposed that a slight know- 
ledge of criminal jjrocedure can qualify a man for sitting as judge in 
the civil courts; and that, too, to receive cases in appeal from inferior 

’ “ I start Tvitli these two simple propositions : first, that throughout the length 
and breadth of the whole of this presidency those who occupy, the judicial bench aro 
totally incompetent to the docent fiilfilmont of their duties ; and secondly, that so 
long as the present system continues, there is not only no hope of any amelioration, 
but, on the contrary, things must go on over from bad to worse, until in the lowest 
depth there is at last no lower bottom still .” — The Administration, of J vsticc in Sout/urn 
India, by J. B. Norton, Esq. 1853. 

•' Campbell’s Modern India. 
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porliiips tlic only facts- bearing upon tlio case iii suit, will be entirely 
overlooked; and most frequently it happens that a' case is tried, ap- 
pealed, remanded, retried some four or five times, and at last disposed; 
of on a point which, in the hands; of! a competent man, would have 
settled it at the' very outset. 

In the' year 184:3 an act was passed by the Governor-General in- 
Council, requiring judges to place their decisions on record, with the ‘ 
reasons on which they were founded; thus affording some sort of gua- 
rantee, however feeble, for the judge evincing some interest in, and ac- 
quaintance with, the decisions to which his name is; affixed. The only 
value of these documents, which have been ■ imblished from time to - 
time, is in the testimony they bear to-tho utter ; inefficiency of the func- 
tionaries.^ 

The above was followed up in 1849 by the determination of the' 
High Court of Civil and Criminal Appeal at Madras, to publish monthly ' 
reports of their deeisions. This has been acted upon; and the contents- 
of these monthly legal miscellanies are indeed of a startling nature. 
They read far more like fiction than I'eality; so utterly at variance with’ 
all ordinary appreciation of right and wrong, that the reader naturally' 
asks himself if it bo possible that these are the fruits of the labours of 
gentlemen composing the boasted civil service of India, of the relatives 
of directors. East India proprietoi-s and -parliamentary partisans. 

Deeply indeed is it to bo regi-etted that these published proofs ’ of 
the incompetcncy of Indian judges were not in existence, as no doubt’ 
there was ample occasion for them, when “ the greatest man of the ago”' 
passed a glowing eulogium upon the East India Company’s servants, 
and their mode of admiliistering the afl’nirs of those vast territories, by 
stating his belief that “ the govei’ument of India was one of the best- 
and most purely administered governments that ever existed, and one ’ 
which provided most effectually for the happiness of the people over 
which it was placed.”*' Had that great commander been- in possession 
of the facts detailed below, there can be no doubt ho would have con- 
siderably modified his speech, however much to the disappointment of 
the Court of Directors. 

Amongst other extraordinary judgments disclosed by the reports' 
alluded to, is one in a case which involved the large amount of 1 Gf., 
and which had been tried eight times by almost as many functionaries; 
the last of those Solons declared- that' he found the evidence so nicely 
balanced on both sides, and that it was -so very likely that none of the 

® Ciiloutta Iloviow. 
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rilitT Tritli legal affectation, the groping in tbe dark, the contradictions, 
the ignorance displayed, might "well raise a smile at the expense of the 
judicial gentlemen Tvho are placed in a position to exercise control over 
the lives of their fellotv-creatures. 

Prom the published reports of the Suddar criminal appeal-courts, 
vre gather the most extraordinary- disclosures relative to the decisions 
of the loTver judges ; and, in perusing them, the feeling but too natu- 
rallv arises, that if these be a fair specimen of the feiv cases appealed 
against, hovr is it with those wherein no appeal is made 1 Amongst 
these criminal curiosities may be instanced a c-ase of murder, which a 
judge recently arrived at his station, found had been heard by his pre- 
decessor; the principal witnesses having left previous to his arrival, 
he proceeded to finish off the trial by re-examining a few trimesses 
icho Iwippined to hi pre^etit on a most trivial point, and took the de- 
fence of one of the prisoners. Upon this proceeding, and the evidence 
previously taken by another party, he convicted the prisoner of murder, 
and the man was hung I 

Further on occurs a case of murder in which the prisoner is con- 
victed, although the body of tbe alleged murdered man was not found : 
wbilst a tbird is condemned by a judge who forgot to put the prisoner 
on his defence- Another functionary trying a prisoner for homicide, 
declared that he ought to have heen indicted for murder; and notwith- 
standing that the man was on the list for homicide only, convicted him 
of the graver crime, and sentenced him to death accordingly. The pro- 
priety of this proceeding appears to have been doubted by the judge 
subsequently; for he repwesents the case to a higher trihunal, -ivith a 
view of ascertaining if a lighter punishment than death might not be 
infiicied ; because, as be gravely states, *•' tbe parties were near rela- 
tives, and had been previously on good terms 

Perhaps one of the most, extraordinary of these cases is one in 
which tvto pirisoners were indicted for the murder of a mnn at Tellicherry, 
whilst sleeping quietly in his cot with his son. The wounded man, with 
his intestines protruding, had been taken to the surgeon of the station, 
who, seeing that he was only a hativt^ passed him on without examina- 
tion to the dresser of the hospital, who was not skiliul enough to afford 
him any relief. The surgeon visited the TnnTi on the following morning, 
sav,- that nothing could be done to save his life, but nevertheless for- 
warded him to the hospital at Cannonore, many miles distant ; where, 
after all this delay, the apothecary replaced his intestines, but too late, 
for the man died shortly afterwards. Of this murder one of the pri- 
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this unjustly depressed class ; "while the other I'esult exhibits the civil- 
service judges in one dead level of incompetence ® , 

One or tivo instances will suffice to prove that the Bengal branch of 
the service is every way worthy to be ranked with their Madras bre-. 
thren. The judge of Tirhoot. reversed the decision of the native judge 
below him; but had his own reversed on appeal ■with the following 
caustic observation :■ “The decision of the judge is positively and ab- 
solutely unintelligible jV the case is remanded, and he is directed to. 
tiy it again, and “to write an intelligible judgment upon it.” Another 
case is sent back to the judge on several grounds of error, and besides 
other remarks, with the following facetious direction : “ The judge will 
likewise be pleased to cite his authority for the opinion, that houses 
and dwellings appertaining to Europeans in this country are con- 
sidered pei'sonal property.” 

One of these covenanted luminaries is found deciding a case under- 
a regulation which had been repealed since 1824] whilst another 
treated as documents of the plaintiff, documents filed by the defendants, 
and decided against the plaintiff accordingly, stating their case as rest- 
ing upon those documents; and this too was in reversal of the decision, 
of the native judge below him.^ 

Some few years bade there was an attempt made in Calcutta to 
introduce what were termed the “ Black Acts,” by rendering all Em’O- 
peans amenable to the “Company’s Com’ts,” instead of, as at present,, 
to the juiisdiction of her Majesty’s judges only. Great was the outcry- 
raised against this attempted innovation. For the first time India 
beheld something approaching to a public demonstration on the part, 
of Europeans. Merchants left their ledgers and their bill-books,'civi-. 
lians forgot their duties, lawyers deserted their clients, shopkeepers, 

. tlieir customers, planters neglected tlieir indigo, — all were absorbed in 
tlic discussion of that enormous iniquity which contemplated the placing 
of them on a level with their Hindoo fellow-subjects. It appeared too 
monstrous to he for a moment tolerated, that English gentlemen should 
be subjected to the control of a bench notorious for its imbecility and 
worthlessness; that they should have no better safeguards for theh lives, 
and their property than were accorded to the natives of the country. 
The few Europeans who favoured the innovation declared that they 
hailed it as the most certain, and indeed the only means of ensuring 
a thorough reform of the Company’s courts. “ Once,” said they, 

“ bring the Englisli community -rvithin their jurisdiction, and the ini- 
quities of the system will be felt too keenly to bo tolerated for a w'eek; 

“ Calcutta Englishai.-ui, 1S53. “ lliid. 
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What the English reader wlh think of it, there can he still less 
douht. He may possibly hesitate ere giving full credence to the pos- 
sibility of such a state of things existing at tlie present time, and 
under the sway of a nation whose proudest boast it is, that where its 
flag is unfurled, there open-handed, justice is meted to high and low. 
He may for a time imagine that he has been reading of transactious 
carried on in some back-wood settlements, or in some Siberian pro- 
vinces, rather than in what is popularly termed the noblest portion of the 
British empire. He may wonder how it is joossible to reconcile such 
events with the glowing pictures drawn by political orators, or the pretty, 
touching, farewell exhortations about justice, and .hononr, and glory, 
and the natives of India, which fall from the turtle-fed mouths of de- 
puty-chairmen at Haileybury examinations. He may also think, that 
if all written in this chapter be true, to look for happiness for its 
people, prosperity for the state, or security and permanency for its 
government, would be indeed seeking a phantom, — that he might as 
soon “ seek roses in Decembei*, snow in June.” 
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taking any part in public matters; and if we except tbe late agitation 
respecting what were termed the “ Black Acts,” wo do not .find them 
making any such attempt. 

No class of European society has received so largo an addition to 
its ranks, since the opening of the trade, and the establishment of the 
overland communication, as that of the merchants. Would that I could 
say as much for the moral tone of this body, as for its extent ! Glad 
indeed should I be if I could point to the traders of the East as bright 
and worthy offshoots of the parent stock, — as honoured types of that 
commercial fraternity in the old country whose word is their bond, — 
whose good name is their noblest capital. It is not that there are no 
worthy commercial names to bo found in Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. 
On the conti’ary, those places boast of merchants whose character stands, 
in evei’y respect, second to none in our own country j but these are the 
few bright lights which shine amidst a midnight gloom. A 2 )erusal of 
the chapter which glances at the history of commercial speculation in 
India during the last twenty years, and contains a passing notice of 
Calcutta insolvencies from 1830 onwards, will, I think, bear out the 
.sonAwful truth, that in the British Indian possessions the calling of a 
merchant has been, but too often, the hollow pretext for vast, unmiti- 
gated, and heartless swindling. 

The practised professional men of fraud, who in the cities of Eu- 
rope beguile unwary tradesmen, and obtain supplies of goods under, 
false pretences, arc comparatively harmless and inofleusive, when 
placed in juxta-position with the notorious '‘great houses” of Cal- 
cutta. 

In Europe these things arc little discussed, and still less undcr- 
\ stood. A crisis at one of the j)rcsidencie3 is spoken of as a mere mat- 
ter of course ; and that which unpityingly scatters to the winds the 
substance of the widow and the orjjlian is calmly alluded to in the 
selfsame tone and spirit in which fanners would speak of their smutty 
wheat or their blighted goosebemes. 

Such wide-spread niin us I have attempted to describe, it might 
be thought, could not occur again through similar agency. The suf- 
fering community would be on their guard, and the same great scheme 
of gambling could not at any rate be earned on at the expense of a pub- 
lic already such severe sufferers. The contrary, however, has unfortu- 
nately been the ease ; for we have belield, in 1848, disirsters even more 
calamitous, defalcations more extensive, conduct more reckless and 
unprincipled, than existed in the liithcrto unj)arallelcd years of 1830 
and 1833. It Is true that in the later 2 )erlod the banks, not the merr 
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nor yet so independent as journalism in England, let the Anglo-Indian 
public ask who they bare to thank but themselves. The Indian press 
is as worthy a reflex of the state of society in that part of the world, 
as is the condition of English society mirrored in the journals of this 
country.^ 

The Times, or Daily News, published in the presidencies, would 
be as much out of place as would the Quarterly among the Esqui- 
maux. Papers are not usually established for any higher motive than 
profit ; and in such a question of pounds, shillings, and pence, no man 
having any knowledge of India, would attempt to print such a paper 
as the London Examiner or Spectator, even had he the ability at his 
command to enable him to do so. Editors in India know their readers 
pretty well, they generally understand the sort of Avriting Avhich is 
acceptable to them, and minister accordingly. 

One of the most successful journals throughout India is the Mo- 
fussilite, a bi-weekly jomnal published at Meerut in Bengal. It was 
established some dozen years since, and by a judicious catering to the 
reading wants of the community, it has reached the highest position 
amongst Indian papers, both as regards circulation and income. Few 
topics escape its notice; yet these are all handled in such a light and 
pleasant manner, that even the most uninteresting matters rivet the 
.attention of the Anglo-Indian, Avhilst in England its columns would 
possibly be voted “ frivolous.” 

There are other papers of high standing’ equal in ability to most 
journals in English provincial towns, and doing Avell for their proprie- 
tors ; yet I doubt if, Avith one or tAvo exceptions, any of these Avould 
be read out of India. 

The revelations of Indian banking during 1S4S and the tAVO folloAV- 
ing years Avero monstrous indeed, outstripping in iniquity any thing 
AA'hich had gone before it. The madness of speculation, to call it by 
its mildest terms, drcAV Avithin its vortex the merchant, the soldier, and 

> Tho foUottiog testimony to the touo of tlio bulk of tho Indian press comes from 
ono of their own body, and is thoreforo not without waluo : — “ AVo must havo a very 
diiTcrcat cl.ass of men conducting our newspapers beforo tho belief in tlieir regard for 
tho public good will, or ought, in tho slightest Uegreo to protect them when they 
meddle witli individmols ; and their regard for tho ;)ublic very r.iroly exhibits itself in 

any oliicr form thmi virulent athicfcs on persons It is tlieir privilogo 

fur tho publio good to uso what language they please of others ; but breathe a syllablo 
ag-iiast one of tlicm, and tho lot is up in arras ; they snarl at and bite each other like 
curs, but limit their common garu'o liko a pack of wild dogs.” — Indian Charter, 
Calcutta, lSo!l. 

' It is witii plta-iiiro that I place on tins list of honourable oxceplionH The JiomLay 
J/aJrai ijnetutur, Cafeu/ta /.’iiyfij/u/wn, I'Vuiitf of /lulia, and Indian Charter. 
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admit tliat tliey generally perform tlieir duties witli diligoucc and 
exactness, and usually acquire a far more intimuto knowledge of 
business matters than their British-born superiors. 

There is a small section of the Eurasians, of Portuguese dcscentj 
possessing no social status, and scarcely known as a class, out of the 
immediate sphere of their action. They are mostly underlings in 
offices, some few of them following trades, but seldom in any case 
doing more than earning a bai’C livelihood. If there cannot be ac- 
corded to these, and their brethren of British descent, any shining 
qualities, it is fair to confess that, both in their domestic life and 
general morality, they are free from the disgraceful failings of the bulk 
of the European community. Eure indeed is it that one of this class 
makes his appearance as defendant in a court of justice ; still more 
rare is it that any of their race are accused of heavy ollences or crinres. 

Lastly, I will brielly glance at the constitution of the native so- 
ciety to bo met with at the various scats of government. In this list 
can scarcely bo included the Hindoos of high rank who are found in 
all the large cities of India, as they maintain a position aloof from 
all ordinary iutercom-sc, mixing only with Europeans on particular 
occasions. The largest and most influential class of natives of tiie 
better ranks are the banians, or capitalists, whoso business it is to 
place out their money at good interest. Their calling necessarily brings 
them into close and frequent contact with Europeans ; and from the 
earliest days of English commercial enterprise in the East, these lucu 
were essential to the conduct of all mercantile and banking ailairs. 

It is only of late years, however, that British merchants have had 
recourse to these men for financial piu'poscs. ilany houses arc upheld 
by the aid accorded them in this manner ; and in somo cases, the na- 
tive cajiitalist is not only the friend and equal, but the partner of the 
Englishman ; the relative positions of the two classes are thus gi'catly 
changed. The merchant is no longer the haughty man of business — the 
banian is no longer the retiring obseapiious broker ho was wont to be, 

ifany of the wealthiest of these banians have risen from very infe- 
rior positions, by dint of practising those arts which they hsve seen 
adopted by their English compeers; though, in their case, with more 
success, because more warily, more pcrsuveringly worked out. Ojic 
name amongst the crowd of these millionaires will exemplify the pro- 
cess of accumulation. Hutty Loi Seal, now notorious for his vast 
wealth, was originally a sircar or inferior .servant in the Calcutta Cus- 
tom House, on a salary of ten rupees a month, ilow the earliest 
foundation of his riches was laid need scarcely bo inquired. , 
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APPENDIX B. 

Table of the lievcnue-Charges and Debt of British India from ISO-l-o 

to 1849-50. 


Ykars. 

llsvcnucs. 

India and 
llontu charges. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

liulbn ilclit. 



•C 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ISOt-OS 

15, -103, 109 

17,079,017 

•• 

2,208,008 

25,020,031 

ISOO-IO 

15,595,055 

15,551,097 

« • 

20,012 

28,897,742 

1S22-23 

19,015,000 

19,792,000 

• • 

147,000 

29,382,000 

1835-00 

10,391,000 

It, 921,159 

1,400,818 

• • 

29,832,299 

1837-38 

10,070,000 

15,289,082 

780,318 

• • 

30,249,893 

1838-39 

10,390,000 

10,701,000 

•• 

331,000 

30,231,102 

1 1S39--1() 

15,512,000 

17,050,000 

• • 

2,138,000 

30,703,778 

18U-42 

10,831,000 

18,005,000 

• • 

1,771,000 

3-1,378,288 

1813-11 

18,281,000 

19,724,000 

. . 

1,440,000 

37,039,829 

1815-10 

18,993,000 

20,493,370 

•• 

1,495,370 

38,992,734 

1817-18 

18,718, 000 

20,059,791 

•• 

1,911,791 

•13,085,203 

1.^18-19 

19,119,000 

90,915,115 

•• 

1,473,115 

44,231,080 

1819-50 

91,080,179 

21,021,390 

0 1,810 


40,908,054 
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^IPPEXBIX. 


APPENDIX E. 

The Paradise Flycatcher, or Sultana Bulbul of the Hindoos (Jliiscijiiia 
jPariJisi), is met with in jungles, gardens, and shrubberies, from the warmer 
parts of the Himalayas to the most southern extremity of Ceylon. It is a 
peculiarly graceful bird, the body and long sweeping tail of the male being 
wliite, with the primaries black, edged with wliite. The body and tail of 
the female are of a reddish brown, rvith the breast-feathers clouded grey. 

- — 

APPENDIX G. 

The Monaul, Golden Fowl, or Impeyan Pheasant {LopJiophorus Impei/anus, 
Gould), is met vrith in great nnmbers throughout the Himalayan districts. 
The male bird has a remarkably beautiful plumage, its crest, head, anc 
throat being of a rich bronzy grijeu j the middle of the neck is purple, 
glossed rvith a coppery hue; back aud wing coverts rich pm-ple, each 
feather tipped with bronzy-green ; the legs aud feet are of a greenish ash, 
whilst across the lower part of the b.ack is a baud of pure white. The 
female is buffy-bromi mixed with black aud white. A more beautiful 
object can scarcely be imagined than this gorgeously plumaged bii-d taking 
his lofty aud sweeping flight through the air, full in the light of the fioon- 
day smi, the rays of whicii arc reflected in surpassing brilliancy from his 
brightly-tipped feathers. 


Tlio above, ostractcd from Mr. Gould'sgrcat work on tbeBIrds of Asia, in courso of 
publication, w.-is too-lato to find a place in the iutroductorj- chiiptcr on Indian b'atui-al 
History. The acknowlalgiucnts of tho author nro duo to Mr. Gould for tho permission 
to copy tho birds which illustrate this volume from Ins splendid collection. 
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ISDEX. 


Covenanted and uncovenantcd servants 
compared, 262. 

Crisis, the commercial of 104S, 473. 

Daher, defeat of, 48. 

Dalhousie, Earl of, appointed governor- 
general, 233. 

Dara and Shuja, revolt of, 80. 

Dead, ceremonies at burning of, 419. 
Deccan, extent and population of the, 3. 

aborigines and dialects of the, 42. 

kingdoms and states of the, 43. 

conquests of Akbar in the, 71. 

competition for the throne of the, 88. 

interference of Europeans in the 

wars in the, 1 1 2. 

prolonged hostilities in the, 117. 

fresh troubles in the, 126. 

Delhi, the rajah of, attacks the iMaho- 
medans, 57. 

the slave kings of, 61, 

revolution and war in, 120. 

Diamond-cutting, 316. 

Diseases of India, native and foreign, 19. 
Domestics, chisses of, in India, 424. 
Dost Mohammed made prisoner, 213. 

war witli, 210. 

Durgoon, Sal, capture of, 205. 

Dutch possessions in the East taken by 
the English, 148. 

annihilation of fleet of the, 118. 

Dyes, many varieties of, 27. 

East India Company, early career of, 87. 

first established, 108. 

early jjrogress of, 110. 

Education, missionarj' labours in, 438. 

. absence of, in Hindoo females, 429. 

— — in the Tencsserinr provinces, 440. 

Lord W. Bentinck's minute on, 433. 

governmental system of, 435. 

collegiate establishments for, 436. 

goveinraent disbiirsomcuts on, 437. 

great importance of, in India, 430. 

early steps for the ditiusion of, 431. 

Bengal Council of, 432. 

Ellenborough, appointment of, 216. 

regretted departure of, 223. 

English, first appearance in India of, 107. 

retreat and defeat of the, 215. 

Eurasians, or country-bom, the, 475. 

Fauokiisad and his successors, 58. 
Faroklisir, reign and deposition of, 89. 
Ferozeporc, battle of, 228. 

British retire upon, 219, 

encampment at, 227. 

Fibrous materials, value of, exported in 
1019-50, 312. 

Firuz, state of the kingdom during the 
reign of, 61. 


Flax fibre, relative strength of, 24, 
Flora, the Indian, 29. 

Fossil remains and Knnker, 13. 

French fleet defeated on the ^Madras 
coast, 137. 

settlements attacked by the Eng- 
lish, 111, 

GAJfA, extension of Portuguese trade by 
Vasco de, 101. 

second expedition to India of Vasco 

de, 103. 

Gandaboo, treaty signed at, 204. 
Ganges, delta of the, 5. 

navig-.ited by steamers, 208. 

Gems of India, 20. 

Geography, sliglit knowledge of, by 
riindoos, 303. 

Ghaznie, the Ghorian sultan of, 59. , 
Ghoorkas, defeat of, 173. 

Ghiiznee, capture of, 212. 

Gold-working, 315. 

Goojemt, battle of, 236. 

Government, existing, 259. 

Grsuns, pulse, and fruits, 2S. 

Granitic formation and alluvium, 14. 
Grasses and fibrous plants, 23. 

Gwalior, condition of, 222. 

llAJLEYDvnr, nntuTO of e<!ucation af, 263. 
Ilardinge, Sir fl., governor-general, 224. 
Ilnrvest-tiine and its anxieties, 319. 
Hastings, Warren,governor-general,120. 

charges of corruption tigainsf, 129. 

quarrel between Francis and, 130. 

•judicial changes effected by, 142. 

large sums of money raised by, 143. 

retirement from the government, 

144. 

— ^ — Marquis of, governor-general, 169. 
Hindoo Itajah defeated at Canouj, 60. 
Hindoos, the early dynasties of the, 37. 

iuicient account of the, 427. 

vnriuus influences on the character 

, of the, 428. 

u.xmuple afforded by the British to 

the, 429. 

Hindostan, early government of, 251. 
llolkar and Lake, action between, 162. 

peace concluded between, 163. 

—— insanity of, and consequent division 
of the regency, 165. 

defeat of, 185. 

Ilumnvun, deposition and restoration of, 

68 . 

Ilyder Ali, first war of English with, 127. 

league of tiic French with, 132. 

invasion of English territories by, 

133. 

massacre of English troops by, 131. 
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Population, the Indian rural, 478. 
Portuguese, hostilities with the, 84. 

early progress of the, 100. 

Emperor ofDelhi wages war against 

- the, 104. 

decline of the rule of, 109. 

Press, the Indian, 472. 

Professor, sketch of an Indian, 434. 
Prome, inarch towards, 243. 

and Pegu taken by the English, 244.. 

Punjab and Scinde, e.Ktent of, 7. 

the five rivers of the, 40. 

PAiLVVAYs and electric telegraphs, 239. 
Pajpootana, early nijahs of; 44, 

Pauia, exploits of, 38. 

Riuigooii, evacuation of, 193. 

Eevenue, 278. 

early mode of collecting the, 272. 

Pice, cultivation'of, 320. 

Pock and cave temples, 294. 

Pyots, their average incomes, 279. 

their condition and prospects, 479. 

Pyotivjiri system, its evils, 285. 

S.VLE, General, arrival of, 218. 

Salt-tax, 280 j evils of, 287. 

Sanitaria, elevations, «S:c. of, 18. 
S.-iTiicenic conquests in the E.ist, 98. 
Scindta, renewal of intrigues by, 174. 
Seringapatani, English march on, 130. 

capture of,.and death of Tippoo, 151. 

Sevaji assumes the title of rajah, but is 
compelled to resign, 82, 

Sliah Jchan, captivity, death, and cha- 
racter of, 70,79. 

Sibektegiii, the victory of, 52. 

Sick, exposure of, by the Ganges, 422. 
Sikh leaders, surrender of the, 237. ' 
Sikhs, recrossing of the Sutlej by the, 230. 

second war with the, 234. 

Silk, manufacture of, in India, 309. 

antiquity of, 333. 

endeavours of the Company to im- 
prove its mode of production, 334. 

worms, difierenl species of, 33G. 

Sindhi, appearance, character, and cus- 
■ toms of tlie, 425. 

Slavc'-trade agitation favourable to East- 
India sugars, 328. 

Smelting, dilfercnco between Indian and 
Welsh, 314. 

Society of India, the early English, 488. 
changes in, 480, 489. 


Sovereign, the duties of, 253. , 

Stamps, cost of Indian law, 483. 
Sugar-cane, the, 325. 

Suttee, prevalence of, 420. 

T.i5iEm..vxE,riindostundcviistatedby,C5. 
Tartar empire, decline of the, 95. 

and English, rule of, comp.ated, 277. 

Tea, cultivation of, in Assam, 328. 

crops, produce of the Company’s, - 

329. 

plant, report by Dr. Royle on, 327. 

Temperature of Calcutta, lladnis, and 
Bombay, 17. 

Temples of Cashmere, 297. 
Tenant-holdings, 275. 

Tenasserim and Peguan provinces, na- 
tural liistory of, 34. 

inhabitants of, S. 

cession of the province of, 197. 

Textile products, 306, 

Thugs, tlio great power and final c.x- 
tinction of the, 423. 

Tippoo Sahib, defeats English army, 136. 

renewal' of hostilities by, 139. 

negotiates with the Ivnglisli, 140; ; 

treaty of peace concluded with, il 

Cornwallisdcclares wnrag;iinst,*iS. 

defeat of, near Seringapatani, 148. 

peace concluded witli, 147. 

Tobacco, locality and quality of, 28. 
Townships, their municipality and in- 
dependence, 273. 

Trade, early routes of the Indian, 97. 
Tricliinopoly besieged by French, 113. 
Trimbukjec, flight of, 177. 

Va.nsitx.viit, short and, disastrous ad-’ 
ministration of Mr., 121. 

W.vn, the science of, .amongst the Hin- 
doos, 255. 

improvements in the art of, 2.58, 

Wellesley, Colonel, appointed governor 
of Seringapatam, 152. 

expedition against the ^Mauritius, 

prepared by, 153. 

Women, social position of, 417. 

Woods, ornamental and useful, 22. 
Woollen products, 3.0. 

“ Writer,” the, in India, 204. 

ZEUiXD^ni system, and its fruit, 282. 
Eodiaciil and planetary systems, 302. 
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